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EDITORIAL 

VOL.  XX— No.  1.            Jan.,  1918. 

THE  STATE  MANAGER  IDEA  AND 
BETTER  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Amer- 
'  lean  Union  an  outworn  and  ineffi- 
Tsi^nt  type  of  government  still  exists. 
*"}  Kansas  might  be  said  to  present  a  par- 
tial exception  to  this  generalization  as 
that  state  has,  during  the  past  year, 
taken  a  definite  step  toward  a  new 
form  of  government,  the  dominating 
idea  of  which  is  the  concentration  of 
administrative  authority  in  one  offi- 
cial. Now  that  Kansas  has  broken  the 
ice  by  creating  the  office  of  state  man- 
ager, at   least  in   so  far  as   concerns 


the  various  state  institutions  (see  re- 
port in  October,  1917,  Equity,  pages 
197-199),  it  is  in  order  for  some  state 
to  apply  to  the  entire  problem  of  state 
government  this  principle  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fix  executive  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple both  directly  and  through  the  su- 
pervising authority  of  a  policy-deter- 
mining, representative  legislature. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  imminent  problem  in 
state  government  is  made  by  Richard 
S.  Childs,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
National  Short  Ballot  Organization,  in 
a  leading  article  'for  the  November 
National  Municipal  Review  entitled 
"A  State  Manager  Plan."  In  that 
paper  Mr.  Childs  declares  his  belief 
that  the  time  has  come  for  theorists 
and    reformers    to    consider    what    is 
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their  "ultimate  ideal  of  state  govern- 
ment." 

In  answer  to  his  own  questions  as  to 
whether  "we"  believe  "that  states  are 
in  essence  so  like  cities  that  we  can 
fit  them  with  a  larger  model  of  the 
same  plan  of  government,"  or  whether 
"we  favor  a  single-house  legislature  of, 
say,  fifty  members,  with  a  state  man- 
ager under  them  as  a  chief  executive 
for  a  state  like  Indiana,"  Mr.  Childs 
replies  bluntly,  "I  don't." 

In  support  of  his  disbelief  he  asserts 
that  state  government  is  nine-tenths 
legislative  and  one-tenth  business, 
whereas  city  government  is  nine-tenths 
business  and  with  ordinance-making 
as  a  mere  side  line.  Further,  he  ar- 
gues that  "legislation"  requires  more 
explicit  "popular  consent"  than  a 
municipal  administration  step. 

Both  of  these  propositions  contain 
important  truth  but  are  open  to  criti- 
cism on  the  score  of  preciseness  in 
the  use  of  terms.  If  Mr.  Childs  would 
say  that  the  work  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture is  devoted  far  more  extensively 
to  the  formation  or  adoption  of  gen- 
eral laws  or  principles  of  law  than  is 
the  city  council,  we  think  the  state- 
ment would  be  more1  accurate  and 
nearer  his  thought.  Certainly  that  is 
the  very  evident  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  effort  of  the  city  leg- 
islative body  or  commission  must  have 
to  do  largely  with  the  application  of 
principles  or  general  laws  to  concrete 
local  affairs;  that  is,  to  administration. 

Considering,  then,  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  work  of  the  state 
legislature  and  the  city  commission, 
and  the  consequent  need  of  a  state 
legislature  larger  than  the  ordinary 
commission,  Mr.  Childs  makes  the  dis- 
covery that  "a  legislature  of  100  or 
more  cannot  sit  down  with  a  manager 
and  oversee  his  work  in  the  way  that 
constitutes  the  great  merit  of  the  con- 
trolled-executive  plan."  Such  a  mana- 
ger would  be  "overwhelmed  by  little 


critics"  and  in  order  to  get  his  plans 
in  operation  would  have  to  "enter  into 
collusion  with  a  group  of  ring-leaders 
and  get  them  to  fight  on  his  side."  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  major  diffi- 
culty, thinks  Mr.  Childs,  would  be  that 
of  patronage,  the  inner  legislative  ring 
seeking  to  control  the  jobs. 

That  the  general  plan  of  a  one- 
house  legislature,  with  an  executive 
committee  to  be  always  in  session,  and 
a  state  manager,  (the  Swiss  system) 
is  "the  ideal  and  ultimate  plan,"  Mr. 
Childs  concedes;  but  he  feels  that 
America  is  not  yet  quite  ready  for  it. 
Similarly,  he  is  skeptical  about  the 
practicability  of  the  British  system, 
namely,  a  governor  and  cabinet  sitting 
in  the  legislative  body,  having  all  the 
constructive  legislation  to  propose  and 
power  to  dissolve  the  session  on  ap- 
peal to  the  electorate.  Therefore  Mr. 
Childs  offers  the  following  plan  of 
state  government  as  a  sort  of  com- 
promise— "as  something  that  goes  far 
enough  to  produce  big  reforms  yet  re- 
members American  traditions." 

Governor  and  council  have  seat  and 
voice  in  the  house,  also  constitute  the 
upper  house   (senate  abolished). 

Governor  and  council  select  state  man- 
ager and  control  administration. 

Governor  and  council  prepare  and  in- 
troduce budget  and  other  legislation  and 
get  the  consent  of  the  lower  house  if 
they  can. 

Lower  house  has  power  of  reducing 
items  in  budget  and  may  repeal  laws  or 
enact  them  by  passing  them  two  years 
in  succession  in  spite  of  dissent  of  gov- 
ernor and  council. 

Governor  and  council  having  ample  ad- 
ministrative service  would  originate  the 
big  legislative  projects  and  argue  for  them 
in  the  lower  house  as  "administration 
measures."  Such  bills  would  be  properly 
related  to  old  law  and  old  departments 
as  distinguished  from  individual  freak 
bills  originating  with  the  more  amateur 
representatives. 

The  lower  house  would  become  a  "con- 
senting" body,  reviewing  and  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  projects  of  the  more  expert 
governor  and  council. 
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Governor  loses  the  veto  and  the  ap- 
pointing power  except  as  to  judges. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Childs  observes 
that  this  plan  "provides  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  commission-manager  plan 
except  the  unification  of  powers,  and 
In  that  respect  it  improves  radically 
upon  the  existing  three-headed  govern- 
ment." But  this  exception  is  most  im- 
portant, indeed  so  important  that  it 
lays  the  whole  plan  open  to  question 
on  the  score  of  both  efficiency  and 
democratic  control. 


endum  and  Recall.  If  in  addition  to 
this,  the  members  of  the  state  council 
could  be  elected  on  the  principle  of 
Proportional  Representation  we  would 
then  have  what  we  regard  as  the  ulti- 
mate ideal  of  state  government  with 
the  maximum  of  concentrated  admin- 
istrative power  in  a  state  administra- 
tor, and  a  policy-determining  body  so 
composed  as  to  truly  represent  the  dif- 
ferent groups  or  parties  and  always 
subject  to  the  possible  direct  control 
of  the  sovereign  people  through  the  I. 
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Although  the  governor  and  council 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  and  are 
to  have  the  authority  to  appoint  the 
state  manager  and  civil  service  com- 
mission, there  is  no  provision  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  the  voters  to  recall 
the  governor  and  council  nor  to  use 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  on  acts 
of  the  representative  body.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  the  election  of  a  governor 
and  a  council  a  little  larger  in  number 
might  get  along  very  well  without  the 
larger  representative  house,  provided 
the  voters  held  the  instruments  of  di- 
rect control  over  the  governor  and 
council,  namely,  the  Initiative,  Refer- 


and  R.  This  is  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment which  was  outlined  in  the  July 
Equity  and  illustrated  with  a  chart. 
In  order  that  we  may  have  this  plan 
now  graphically  before  us  for  compari- 
son it  is  reproduced  herewith.  While 
it  was  not  put  forward  in  a  dogmatic 
spirit  or  as  being  in  any  sense  the  last 
word  on  state  government,  we  thought 
then,  and  still  think,  that  it  represent- 
ed an  ideal  toward  which  experience 
is  steadily  driving  public  opinion  in 
America.  We  still  think,  if  the  gov- 
erning body  for  a  state  can  be  kept 
small,  rather  less  than  the  35  suggest- 

(Continued   on    j)age   7) 
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{Continued  from  page  5) 
ed  for  Massachusetts,  and  if  that  body 
can  be  proportionally  representative, 
with  the  I.  and  R.  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters  for  emergencies,  that  in  those 
circumstances  the  state  will  not  need 
an  executive  elected  at  large.  Such  a 
state  will  have  more  efficient  and 
more  democratic  government  with  the 
administrative  head  left  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  responsible  governing 
body.  If  we  are  wrong  in  this  view 
we  would  like  to  have  our  error  point- 
ed out.  We  invite  criticism  of  this 
plan. 

Gilbertson  on  Legislatures 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  National 
Municipal  Review  the  subject  of  state 
legislatures  is  discussed  at  considera- 
ble length  by  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Short 
Ballot  Organization.  Mr.  Gilbertson 
portrays  vividly  the  story  of  American 
state  legislatures  which  he  rightly  de- 
scribes as  "a  record  of  degeneration." 
He  points  out  that  this  came  about  nat- 
urally because  numerous  minor  offi- 
cers were  made  elective  in  the  name 
of  democracy,  but  with  the  result  of 
creating  the  invisible  government,  an 
oligarchy  of  wealth  and  corporate 
power.  He  recalls  how  the  upper 
chamber  was  created  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  conservatives  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  who  repre- 
sented the  propertied  classes.  Ke 
shows  how  the  desire  for  democracy 
resulted  first  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  lower  houses  of  state  legislatures 
and  then  how  this  resulted  in  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  Speaker  working 
through  the  appointment  of  standing 
committees. 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  to 
do  about  it?"  Mr.  Gilbertson  says  that 
the  new  political  science  puts  it 
squarely  up  to  the  people  to  make 
democracy  real.  It  proposes  to  make 
government  visible  by  fixing  responsi- 
bility all  along  the  line.     To  do  this 


several  needed  simplifications  are  sug- 
gested as  follows: 

1.  Municipal    home    rule. 

2.  Relieving  the  legislature  of  its  non- 
legislative  duties  by  placing  the  ap- 
pointment of  legislative  employees  in 
hands  of  a  civil  service  commission, 
as  in  Wisconsin. 

3.  By  enabling  the  voter  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  a  very  few  promi- 
nent officials,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Short  Ballot. 

Mr.  Gilbertson  proposes  a  single- 
chambered  legislature  of  about  fifty 
members  elected  on  the  Proportional 
Representation  plan,  either  at  large  or 
in  about  ten  districts  each  of  which 
would  choose  five  representatives.  He 
then  proposes  that  each  of  these 
groups  of  five  should  choose  one  of 
their  number  as  a  legislative  council- 
lor, and  that  these  legislative  council- 
lors from  the  ten  districts  would  con- 
stitute "that  inevitable  group  in  the 
legislative  assembly  which  must  take 
the  initiative  in  all  matters."  But  he 
adds  that  this,  unlike  the  coteries  which 
control  the  legislatures  now,  would  be 
an  official  body  and  would  "constitute 
the  chosen  leadership  of  every  section 
of  the  state,  the  positive  force  in  law- 
making." He  proposes  that  this  coun- 
cil would  sit  between  sessions  of  the 
entire  legislature  in  the  capacity  of  a 
committee  to  hold  hearings,  receive 
bills,  draft  laws  and  "furnish  a  perma- 
nent connecting  link  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  administrative  or  operat- 
ing branch  of  the  government."  The 
legislature  proper  would  meet  annually. 


SPECIAL  QUALIFICATIONS   FOR 
LEGISLATIVE    WORK 

Both  Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  Gilbertson, 
approaching  the  subject  of  better  state 
government  from  different  angles,  one 
centering  on  the  administrative  side 
of  the  problem  and  the  other  on  the 
legislative  side,  in  their  articles  in 
the  National  Municipal  Review  discuss- 
ed on  pages  3-7,  this  issue,  have  made 
important  contributions  toward  the  so- 
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lution  of  the  problem  of  better  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Childs  suggests  a  combina- 
tion of  the  commission  idea  with  a 
larger  consultative  legislature  repre- 
senting the  people.  Mr.  Gilbertson 
would  create  a  new  piece  of  legislative 
machinery  in  the  form  of  a  standing 
committee  of  group  leaders  to  be  con- 
stantly in  service  between  sessions. 

But  neither  of  these  writers  touches 
upon  one  vitally  important  condition 
of  better  legislation  and  of  better  gov- 
ernment— a  condition  which  has  been 
very  generally  overlooked  by  modern 
political  writers.  That  condition  is  the 
special  equipment  of  lawmakers  for 
the  work  of  lawmaking.  In  nearly  all 
the  writings  of  modern  political  econ- 
omists this  idea  of  special  prepara- 
tion for  legislative  work  has  been  very 
largely  ignored.  Especially  in  our  own 
country  has  the  public  been  disposed 
to  regard  the  making  of  law  as  a  mat- 
ter requiring  no  special  preparation  or 
ability. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience for  a  citizen  to  be  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  his  state,  or  to  Con- 
gress, merely  because  he  is  known  to 
have  been  moderately  successful  in 
business  or  in  the  law  or  in  some  other 
profession  or  vocation.  The  American 
public  seems  to  have  got  the  impres- 
sion that  any  man  who  has  done  fairly 
well  in  any  sort  of  work  is  therefore 
competent  to  take  part  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  entire  state  or  nation. 

As  early  as  1850  Herbert  Spencer 
published  his  now  almost  forgotten 
essay,  "The  Sins  of  Our  Legislators." 
Although  he  revised  and  published 
this  essay  in  1892,  the  conclusions 
reached  therein  have  made  little  im- 
pression upon  current  political  thought. 
In  March,  1916,  the  essay  appeared  in 
the  Forum  with  comments  by  Harlan 
F.  Stone. 

In  that  essay  Spencer  made  a  ter- 
rific  indictment   of   the   legislators  of 


his  time  on  the  score  of  needless  mis- 
chiefs wrought  to  the  people  "by  unin- 
structed  lawmaking,"  which  he  assert- 
ed were  enormous  in  amount,  even 
greater  than  the  ill  effects  of  unin- 
structed  medical  treatment.  In  proof 
of  this  he  cited  a  number  of  glaring 
examples  connected  with  the  usury 
laws,  the  corn  laws  and  laws  control- 
ling legal  procedures  of  various  kinds. 
The  enormous  number  of  laws  repeal- 
ed or  amended  at  each  session  of  par- 
liament was  in  itself  a  confession  of 
imperfect  work  previously  done.  To 
the  reply  that  nothing  better  can  be 
expected  than  the  "collective  wisdom" 
of  the  few  legislators  who  are  re-se- 
lected from  the  select  men  of  the  na- 
tion, Spencer  answers  that  "this  best 
knowledge  of  the  time  with  which  leg- 
islators are  said  to  come  prepared  for 
their  duties  is  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  obviously  irrele- 
vant," and  he  regards  them  as  "blame- 
worthy for  not  seeing  what  is  the  rel- 
evant knowledge."  On  this  point  it  is 
worth  while  repeating  here  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  essay  i* 
question : 

"No  amount  of  the  linguistic  acquire- 
ments by  which  many  of  them  are  dis- 
tinguished will  help  their  judgments  in 
the  least;  nor  will  they  be  appreciably 
helped  by  the  literatures  these  acquire- 
ments open  to  them.  Political  experi- 
ences and  speculations  coming  from  small 
ancient  societies,  through  philosophers 
who  assume  that  war  is  the  normal  state, 
that  slavery  is  alike  needful  and  just,  and 
that  women  must  remain  in  perpetual 
tutelage,  can  yield  them  but  small  aid  in 
judging  how  Acts  of  Parliament  will 
work  in  great  nations  of  modern  types. 
They  may  ponder  on  the  doings  of  all  the 
great  men  by  whom,  according  to  the 
Carlylean  theory,  society  is  framed,  and 
they  may  spend  years  over  those  accounts 
of  international  conflicts,  and  treacheries, 
and  intrigues,  and  treaties,  which  fill  his- 
torical works,  without  being  much  nearer 
understanding  the  how  and  the  why  of 
social  structures  and  actions,  and  the 
ways  in  which  laws  affect  them.  Nor 
does  such  information  as  is  picked  up  at 
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the  factory,  on  'Change,  or  in  the  justice 
room,  go  far  towards  the  required  prep- 
aration. 

"That  which  is  really  needed  is  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  natural  causation  as  dis- 
played among  human  beings  socially  ag- 
gregated." 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  recent  years 
the  idea  of  special  training  for  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  public  service  has 
made  considerable  headway;  first  in 
European  countries  and  later  in  our 
own  country.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  respect  to  administrative  municipal 
offices.  This  important  work  in  the 
municipal  field  has  been  furthered  by 
the  establishment  of  numerous  bureaus 
of  municipal  research  in  our  larger 
cities.  The  advent  of  the  commission 
and  commission-manager  forms  of 
municipal  government  have  increased 
the  demand  for  trained  officials. 

Prior  to  the  last  decade  or  two  the 
effect  of  "partyism"  in  connection  with 
a  long  ballot  was  to  keep  the  public 
in  a  state  of  dense  ignorance  regard- 
ing both  the  administrative  and  the 
legislative  methods  and  actions  of 
their  public  servants.  Since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  commission  form  of  muni- 
cipal government,  involving  the  short 
ballot,  which  concentrates  public  at- 
tention upon  a  few  responsible  officials, 
the  administrative  side  of  our  munici- 
pal affairs  has  been  vastly  more  efficient 
and,  where  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall  prevail  as  proper  checks 
upon  public  officials,  also  more  demo- 
cratic. But  this  condition  of  efficiency 
even  on  the  administrative  side  has 
not  yet  extended  to  the  larger  sphere 
of  state  government  to  any  considera- 
ble extent,  and  on  the  legislative  side 
there  has  been  almost  no  perceptible 
progress.  This  movement  for  special 
training  for  the  administrative  side  of 
our  public  service  has  already  found 
expression  in  "The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Training  for  Public  Service," 
of  which  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick  is  the 
Director,   with  headquarters   at  Madi- 


son, Wise,  and  of  which  the  "Public 
Servant"  is  the  official  organ  (see  July, 
1916,  Equity,  page  110).  Various  state 
universities  and  colleges  have  also 
created  courses  along  this  line,  but  so 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  recognized 
agency  or  course  of  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  the  legislator. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  single  instance  can 
be  cited  today  over  the  entire  extent 
of  this  nation,  where  a  citizen  has  been 
elected  to  either  city  council  or  state 
legislature  as  a  direct  result  of  having 
made  a  special  study  of  the  problem 
of  lawmaking,  or  who  was  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  specially  equipped  for 
that  work.  It  is  true  that  legislative 
candidates  as  a  rule  have  been  pledged 
to  one  or  more  specific  policies  during 
the  campaign  prior  to  the  election,  and 
in  recent  years  the  rough-and-ready 
English  practice  of  "heckling"  candi- 
dates for  Parliament  has  taken  the 
form,  in  this  country,  of  a  specific  ques- 
tioning of  candidates  in  writing,  as 
to  their  position  on  leading  issues.  In 
some  instances  this  process  of  "heck- 
ling" or  questioning  exposes  a  candi- 
date to  severe  tests  as  to  his  calibre 
and  ability,  but  at  best  it  is  hap- 
hazard and  extremely  unreliable. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  adequate 
standard  of  legislative  equipment  or 
preparedness  has  yet  been  created, 
certainly  not  in  our  own  country,  and 
it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  offer 
any  definite  plan  for  that  purpose.  Our 
sole  object  now  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  lack  of  any  such  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  legislative  work.  It  may 
be  urged  that  on  the  technical  side  of 
law-drafting  the  establishment  of  leg- 
islative reference  bureaus  in  a  number 
of  states  does  supply  to  some  extent 
this  deficiency.  We  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  underestimate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  these  refer- 
ence bureaus,  but  they  do  not  in  any 
proper  sense  relieve  the  legislator  of 
the  responsibility  for  adequate  equip- 
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ment  for  the  important  decisions 
which  he  must  make  in  voting  upon 
proposed  laws.  For  such  service  the 
legislator  should  have  the  best  possi- 
ble training  in  the  use  and  meaning  of 
words  and  in  the  construction  of  laws, 
it  is  true;  but  he  must  have  far  more 
than  that  if  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
properly  prepared.  He  should  have  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  history  of 
statutory  and  constitutional  law,  but 
also  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the 
great  social  and  industrial  problems 
of  his  time  and  country,  as  industrial 
and  social  conditions  are  constantly 
being  affected  for  good  or  ill  by  the 
acts  of  legislative  bodies.  For  many 
years  Equity  has,  at  intervals,  drawn 
attention  to  this  manifest  need  of  spe- 
cial preparation  for  legislative  service. 
Under  the  pressure  of  world  war  prob- 
lems and  the  difficult  era  of  reconstruc- 
tion sure  to  come  after,  it  is  more  than 
ever  important  that  our  lawmakers 
should  be  elected  with  this  thought  in 
view,  and  that  men  should  seriously 
set  about  to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  supremely  important  public  work. 


THE  KANSAS  STATE  MANAGER 
EXPERIMENT. 
In  the  Oct.,  1917,  Equity,  pages  197- 
199,  we  presented  the  main  features 
of  the  new  Kansas  law  creating  a  state 
manager  for  all  public  institutions.  It 
was  there  made  clear  that  this  was 
only  a  step  toward  the  full  state  man- 
ager idea  and  that  the  elected  governor 
under  this  law  has  absolute  control 
of  the  policies  of  these  institutions  and 
the  appointment  of  their  officers.  A 
state  manager  without  the  power  to 
appoint  or  remove  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, is  far  from  being  a  man- 
ager as  the  term  is  applied  in  the  city 
manager  plan. 

Nevertheless  Kansas  has  taken  the 
plunge  and  is  making  a  highly  impor- 
tant experiment  the  results  of  which 
the  Tvhole  country  await  with  interest. 


We  therefore  welcome  a  contribution 
from  Judge  J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  of  Rus- 
sell Springs,  Kan.,  reviewing  this  ex- 
periment to  date.  The  judge's  state- 
ment follows: 

Russell  Springs,  Kan.,  Dec.  20,  1917. 
Editor  Equity, 

Phila,    Pa. 

The  public  is  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  city  managers,  but  a  state 
manager  is  wholly  novel.  Kansas,  the 
pioneer  in  several  political  experiments 
though  not  all,  has  since  July  first,  1917, 
been  trying  out  the  proposition  of  a 
state  manager.  The  legislature  of  1917 
(chapter  297,  laws  of  1917)  passed  an  8- 
page  act  that  initiated  a  system  of  han- 
dling the  greater  part  of  the  state's  busi- 
ness through  a  manager.  Since  its  or- 
ganization, the  state  has  had  divers  and 
sundry  boards  to  handle  its  educational, 
charitable,  penal,  benevolent  and  corrective 
institutions.  But  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  movement  in  the  way  of 
consolidation  of  these  boards. 

In  1917  the  question  again  came  up,  of 
further  consolidating  the  several  boards. 
There  was  a  decided  trend  toward  a  single 
board  for  all  institutions,  but  only  after 
a  hard  fight  was  the  state  manager  idea 
included  in  the  bill.  Under  this  law  all 
the  state  institutions  are  in  charge  of  a 
"board  of  administration,"  consisting  of 
the  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
three  electors  appointed  by  him  "because 
of  their  fitness  for  the  duties  of  their 
office." 

The  important  Section  8,  provides  that 
"The  board  shall  employ  and  appoint  a 
business  manager  for  all  the  institutions 
covered  by  this  act, ....  at  a  salary  to  be 
fixed  by  the  board.  The  said  business 
manager  shall,  under  the  board,  have 
full  authority  to  manage  and  control  such 
institutions  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
board,  and  to  purchase  all  the  supplies 
needed."  He  may  at  any  time  be  dis- 
charged, and  another  employed.  The 
manager  must  give  bond.  He  audits  all 
pay  rolls  and  lists  of  expenses  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions.  All  employes  discharged 
by  heads  of  institutions  must  be  reported 
to  the  manager.  All  warrants  for  pay 
pass  through  the  manager's  hands  for  de- 
livery. The  executive  officers  at  the  head 
of  the  several  institutions  must  report  to 
the  manager  from  time  to  time,  as  to 
supplies  on  hand  and  as  to  additional 
supplies  needed.  The  manager  must  make 
examination  of  such  supplies  from  time  to 
time.  He  buys  for  the  whole  state  and 
all  its  needs  of  the  several  institutions, 
on  sealed  bids.     He  requires  monthly  item- 
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ized  reports  from  each  institution,  of  all 
property  on  hand,  and  the  disposition  of 
all  no  longer  on  hand.  The  business 
manager  has  charge  of  the  erection  of 
all  buildings  and  repairs  thereon.  His 
office  is  at  the  capital. 

The  act  states  that  its  purpose  is  "the 
employment  of  an  expert  business  man- 
ager, for  the  business  and  scientific  man- 
agement" of  all  educational,  benevolent 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  under 
one  management,  for  orderly  and  eco- 
nomical administration  thereof,  publicity 
and  fairness  in  the  awarding  of  contracts 
for  all  supplies,  the  keeping  of  such  rec- 
ords, books,  accounts  and  reports  as  shall 
show  the  cost  of  maintaining  each  of 
said  institutions. 

The  educational  institutions  included 
are  the  state  university,  state  agricultural 
college  ana  three  normal  schools,  also 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf.  The 
corrective  and  penal  institutions  are  the 
penitentiary,  the  industrial  schools  for 
boys  and  for  girls,  the  newly  established 
industrial  farm  for  women,  and  the  in- 
dustrial reformatory  for  young  men  ;  also 
the  orphan's  home  is  included. 

A  successful  business  man  of  Salina, 
Kansas,  Mr.  James  A.  Kimball,  was  se- 
lected as  manager  and  promptly  entered 
upon  his  labors.  In  the  few  months  that 
the  law  has  been  in  effect,  much  has  been 
done  toward  getting  the  system  fully  or- 
ganized for  these  institutions  which  cost 
a  large  share  of  all  moneys  paid  out 
of  the  state  treasury  of  Kansas.  Gov- 
ernor Capper  named  a  strong  board  con- 
sisting of  ex-Governor  E.  W.  Hoch,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  former  board 
of  administration  which  had  handled  edu- 
cational institutions  only,  and  former 
President  Wilbur  Mason  of  Baker  Univer- 
sity, who  resigned  to  take  this  place,  and 
former  Mayor  William  Green  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  The  board  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  plan  of  a  state  man- 
ager, and  earnest  to  make  it  a  success. 
Heads  of  institutions  so  far  assert  that 
the  new  manager  is  getting  along  admir- 
ably. All  things  are  handled  with  an  eye 
to  large  co-ordination,  leaving  details  to 
heads,  yet  expecting  proper  accounting 
from  them.  Cross  purposes  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  boards  is  ended.  The  chief 
places  on  the  board  and  of  manager  are 
too  important  to  be  farmed  out  to  petty 
politicians.  It  is  not  possible  to  sum- 
marize the  results  at  this  early  date,  but 
if  the  concentration  of  a  state's  business 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  manager  can 
succeed,  it  will  do  so  in  the  big  experi- 
ment that  Kansas  has  entered  upon. 

J.     C.      RUPPENTHAL. 


THE   PROPOSED  APPLICATION   OF 

THE    MANAGER    IDEA  TO  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CHICAGO 

Will  Chicago  rise  to  her  great  op- 
portunity to  set  a  new  pattern  for  the 
efficient  and  democratic  government 
of  all  our  larger  cities?  If  she  does  so, 
Chicago  will  again  justify  to  the  world 
and  to  history  her  splendid  motto  of 
affirmation — "I  Will." 

Such  an  opportunity  now  knocks  at 
Chicago's  door  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
tailed and  carefully  drawn  bill,  sub- 
ject to  certain  important  modifications, 
for  the  legislature  to  enact,  reorganiz- 
ing that  city's  present  complex,  cum- 
bersome and  wasteful  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment with  a  new  and  modified  ap- 
plication of  the  city-manager  plan. 
Such  a  bill  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency, 
of  which  Harris  S.  Keeler  is  the  di- 
rector, and  is  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  public  study  and  considera- 
tion. The  bureau  invites  suggestions 
for  possible  improvement  of  the  bill 
before  the  legislature  meets.  It  is 
rather  expected  that  Governor  Lowden 
will  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  in  that  case  he  may  include 
this  measure  in  his  call.  There  is  no 
regular  session  in  1918  and  the  pres- 
ent Chicago  Mayor's  term  ends  in 
April,  1919.  Hence  the  importance  of 
prompt  action. 

To  all  of  our  readers  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  existing  plans  of  govern- 
ment in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  ("How  Our  Big  Cities  Do 
Things,"  begun  in  October  Equity  with 
the  study  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  and  continued  in  this 
issue  on  page  27)  the  knowledge 
that  a  great  drive  is  about  to  be  made 
by  the  forces  of  good  government  in 
Chicago  for  a  modified  form  of  the 
city-manager  plan  will  be  intensely 
interesting.  If  Chicago  can  do  this 
thing  and  make  it  work  out  advan- 
tageously in  practice,  then  other  large 
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cities  can  do  it.  The  effort  of  Chicago 
will  be  watched  by  all  students  of 
municipal  government  with  genuine 
interest.  Hence  it  seems  worth  while 
to  present  here  a  fairly  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  proposed  new  charter, 
although  the  main  features  of  the  plan 
were  given  in  the  April  Equity  (page 
52),  when  we  were  discussing  the  re- 
port on  unification  of  Chicago's  local 
governments  issued  by  the  same  bu- 
reau which  has  now  drawn  this  bill. 

The  Executive  in   the  New  Plan 

Although  the  proposed  bill  is  in- 
tended to  give  Chicago  the  essential 
features  of  the  city-manager  plan,  the 
term  "city-manager"  is  not  used  there- 
in. For  the  executive  head  the  title 
of  "Mayor"  is  retained.  But  instead 
of  being  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
city,  the  Mayor,  under  the  new  plan, 
will  be  chosen  by  the  reconstructed 
City  Council  to  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  city  and  may  be  "any 
competent  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Mayor  will  "administer  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  city"  but  will  do 
so  "under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Council,  and  will  hold  his  office  for  an 
indefinite  period  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Council.  The  Mayor  will  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  to  remove  at  will 
(without  a  trial  or  statement  of  cause) 
the  head  of  every  principal  depart- 
ment, except  the  City  Clerk  and  City 
Comptroller.  The  Mayor  would  have 
to  give  notice  of  any  such  appointment 
or  removal  to  the  Council,  but  the 
Council  would  have  no  power  to  re- 
instate an  officer  removed  by  the 
Mayor. 

Before  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Mayor  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Council  an  itemized  budget  for  each 
department,  with  comparisons  of  same 
for  previous  year  and  estimated  rev- 
enues, obligations,  etc. 

Other  Officers  Under  the  New  Plan 
The  City   Comptroller  will  also  be 


elected  by  the  Council  and  hold  office 
at  the  Council's  pleasure  as  the  chief 
accounting  and  auditing  officer.  But 
aside  from  the  control  of  accounts  and 
audits,  the  Comptroller  i*  to  have  no 
supervision  of  officers. 

The  City  Clerk  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Council  to  hold  office  at  ;he  pleasure 
of  the  Council. 

The  City  Treasurer  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Mayor  and  hold  office  at  the 
Mayor's  pleasure.  He  is  to  be  the 
head  of  the  city's  finance  department. 

The  executive  departments  are  to  be 
such  as  may  be  created  and  defined  by 
the  Council;  and  each  department 
shall  include  such  bureaus  and  divi- 
sions as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Council.  No  officials  except  members 
of  the  Council  are  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

City  Council  Under  New  Plan 
The  City  Council  is  to  be  a  one- 
chambered  body  composed  of  35  alder- 
men, elected  by  popular  vote,  one  from 
each  ward,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at 
$4,000  salary.  The  Council  must  elect 
its  own  presiding  officer,  who  may  cast 
one  vote  on  all  questions.  The  choice 
of  Mayor,  Comptroller  and  City  Clerk 
must  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Council. 

The  Mayor  may  veto  ordinances  but 
any  vetoed  ordinance  may  be  repassed 
by  only  as  many  votes  as  is  necessary 
for  its  first  passage. 

The  grant  of  a  street  franchise  may 
be  made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Council,  but  not  for  more  than  five 
years,  (a)  unless  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  and  a  declaration  that 
it  shall  not  be  subject  to  either  the 
mandatory  or  optional  referendum,  or 
(b)  unless  the  proposed  ordinance  pro- 
vides for  its  being  submitted  to  the 
voters,  or  (c)  it  provides  that  it  shall 
not  go  into  effect  for  60  days,  during 
which  period  if  a  petition  signed  by 
6  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last 
election   is    filed,    the   said   ordinance 
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may  not  go  into  effect  unless  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting 
thereon.  The  Council  is  authorized 
to  submit  any  such  ordinance  to  the 
voters. 

Non-Partisan  Election  and  Recall 

The  provision  for  the  non-partisan 
election  of  aldermen  is  that  nomina- 
tions be  made  by  petition  only,  signed 
by  not  less  than  1%  of  the  voters  of  a 
ward.  There  are  no  primary  elections 
and  in  case  no  candidate  gets  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  at  the  election,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  supplementary 
election,  three  weeks  after,  when  only 
the  two  highest  candidates  at  the  first 
election  are  voted  for. 

Any  alderman  is  made  subject  to 
recall  after  serving  one  year,  the  re- 
call being  invoked  by  a  petition  signed 
by  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  his 
ward  who  voted  at  the  last  aldermanic 
election.  The  city-wide  Recall  will 
not  exist  as,  under  this  bill,  aldermen 
elected  by  wards  will  be  the  only  offi- 
cials elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  Recall  petition  must  contain  a 
general  statement  in  not  more  than 
200  words  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  removal  is  sought.  The  procedure 
prescribed  for  the  Recall  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  top  of  the  ballot  is  placed 
the  direct  question  in  the  following 
form: 


Shall    be 

removed    from    the    office    of 
alderman  from  the. ..  .Ward? 


Yes 


No 


Below  this  on  the  same  ballot  are  to 
be  printed  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  the  successor  to  said  alderman, 
headed  by  that  of  the  incumbent  alder- 
man whose  removal  is  sought.  But  in 
case  said  alderman  shall  have  resigned 
within  five  days  after  the  ordering  of 
the  Recall  election,  then  neither  the 
proposition   nor  the   name  of  the  re- 


signed alderman  would  appear  on  the 
ballots.  Otherwise  the  votes  for  candi- 
dates will  be  canvassed  only  in  the 
event  that  the  recall  proposition  ob- 
tains a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 
*  *  * 
Comment    and    Criticism 

Such  in  brief  outline  are  the  salient 
features  of  the  modified  city-manager 
plan  proposed  for  Chicago.  In  respect 
to  the  administrative  side  of  Chicago's 
government,  the  plan  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  existing  complex- 
ity, divided  authority  and  wasteful 
methods.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  high  salaried  mayor-manager,  re- 
sponsible only  to  a  small  one-chamb- 
ered council,  and  with  full  power  to 
co-ordinate  and  unify  the  various  ad- 
ministrative departments,  would  be 
capable  of  accomplishing  great  things 
if  the  right  man  were  chosen. 

The  only  question  at  this  point  is: 
what  assurance  have  the  people  that 
the  right  man  will  be  chosen?  It  is  al- 
together commendable  that  the  field  of 
choice  for  this  highest  administrative 
office  is  not  limited  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, but  is  the  entire  citizenship  of 
the  United  States.  However,  it  might 
be  asked  why  the  field  of  choice  should 
be  limited  to  this  nation.  If  a  person 
of  superior  attainments  or  abilities 
could  be  obtained  from  some  other  part 
of  the  world,  why  should  not  the  great 
city  of  Chicago  be  at  liberty  to  utilize 
such  talent?  Not  infrequently  have 
large  private  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try drawn  their  executive  managers 
from  other  nations. 

As  to  the  legislative  side  of  this  pro- 
posed plan  of  government,  such  sweep- 
ing approval  cannot  be  given.  It  may 
be  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
smaller,  one-chambered  council,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  for  four- 
year  terms  and  at  substantial  salaries, 
would  command  a  higher  grade  of  leg- 
islators and  result  in  a  more  efficient 
legislative  machinery.  The  fact  that 
the  Recall  is  made  applicable  to  mem' 
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bers  of  the  council  is  especially  appro- 
priate in  view  of  the  length  of  the 
term,  and  will  tend  to  guard  against  in- 
competent or  corrupt  members  of  the 
council. 

So  far,  this  plan  means  a  decided 
gain  for  the  people  of  Chicago.  But 
this  is  far  short  of  what  it  should  be 
as  to  the  legislative  or  policy-deter- 
mining body.  Why  does  the  proposed 
charter  omit  the  fundamental  provision 
for  direct  control  of  the  legislative  pol- 
icy by  the  voters  through  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum?  This  is  going 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  recent  trend 
of  municipal  organization,  and  of  all 
government  which  presumes  to  stand 
for  the  fundamental  principle  of  de- 
mocracy. Is  it  not  strange  that  a  plan 
of  government  to  be  offered  to  the 
people  of  Chicago,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  world  is  in  a  great  struggle  to 
maintain  democracy,  does  not  contain 
the  recognized  tools  of  democracy, 
namely,  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
which  have  been  written  into  the  con- 
stitutions or  statutes  of  44  states  for 
municipal  or  state-wide  use?  It  is  not 
that  the  people  of  that  city  would  ex- 
pect to  resort  to  these  instruments  of 
direct  control  frequents,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  their  use  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  steadying  influence  over  any 
body  of  legislators  that  might  be 
chosen  under  whatever  plan.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  Chicago 
will  stand  for  being  deprived  of  this 
power  to  control  their  own  affairs,  or 
to  do  without  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  so  aptly  termed 
"the  gun  behind  the  door." 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  urg- 
ing this  city-manager  plan  for  Chi- 
cago, it  would  endanger  its  possible 
enactment  by  the  legislature  and  its 
subsequent  adoption  by  the  voters  of 
the  city  to  include  provision  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  We  cannot, 
at  our  distance  and  without  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  present  political  situ- 
ation in  Chicago,  judge  as  to  this  ques- 


tion of  political  expediency.  Much  as 
we  regard  the  importance  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum,  if  we  were  con- 
vinced that  its  inclusion  in  this  bill 
would  prevent  the  enactment  and 
adoption  of  the  proposed  plan;  we 
would  distinctly  favor  obtaining  so 
much  of  improvement  and  trust  to  a 
later  opportunity  to  bring  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  feature  up  for 
consideration  separately  and  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits. 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded 
of  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  several  years  ago,  when 
the  voters  rejected  an  otherwise  good 
charter  because  the  legislature  had 
cut  out  of  it  the  provisions  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  Other  cities 
have  had  a  similar  experience  and 
many  observers  believed  that  the  new 
constitution  for  New  York  state  pro- 
posed in  1914  was  defeated  by  the 
large  labor  vote  because  no  provision 
was  made  for  popular  control  by  means 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

Now,  under  the  pressure  of  a  war 
for  world  democracy,  is  it  not  likely 
the  people  of  Chicago  may  be  getting 
a  clearer  vision  of  the  problem  of  popu- 
lar government  and  are  seeing  the 
need  of  the  "tools  of  democracy"?  If 
so,  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
proponents  of  this  charter  are  de- 
ceived and  that  the  omission  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  may  be  the 
very  thing  that  will  cause  the  voters 
to  reject  it? 

We  do  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
this  question  and  do  not  doubt  the 
good  intention  of  the  people  who  are 
pushing  this  new  and  vastly  improved 
charter  for  Chicago.  In  view  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  drift  of  public 
opinion,  we  would  like  to  suggest  to 
all  friends  of  good  government  that 
they  ask  the  legislature  to  submit  to 
the  voters  of  Chicago  a  proposition  for 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  to  be 
voted  on  separately  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  proposed  charter  is  to 
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be  submitted.  Thus  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  could  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  merits  and  the  charter  would  not 
be  endangered  by  being  tied  up  with 
the  instruments  of  direct  control. 

Thus  all  those  voters  who  believe 
in  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  for 
the  sake  of  democracy  and  who  like 
this  plan  of  city  government  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency  and  economy  of  ad- 
ministration would  be  able  to  vote  in 
the  affirmative.  At  the  same  time 
those  voters  who  like  the  new  plan 
but  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  could  still  vote  for 
the  plan.  In  this  way  the  maximum 
number  of  votes  for  the  new  charter 
would  be  obtained  and  both  questions 
would  be  dealt  with  fairly. 

This  separation  of  a  particular  ques- 
tion from  a  proposed  city  plan  has 
often  been  done  and  is  perfectly  feasi- 
ble. We  respectfully  suggest  this  plan 
to  the  people  of  Chicago. 

The  same  reasons  of  political  expe- 
diency which  have  moved  the  sponsors 
of  the  proposed  charter  to  omit  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  have  doubt- 
less favored  the  retention  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  majority  representation 
through  one  councilman  elected  from 
each  ward.  They  must  know  that  some 
application  of  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation principle  is  now  generally 
recognized  by  our  foremost  thinkers 
and  statesmen  to  be  more  truly  repre- 
sentative and  more  democratic.  To 
this  end  we  would  suggest  that  the 
proposed  council  composed  of  35  alder- 
men be  elected  in  three  groups,  each 
from  a  geographical  division,  and  that 
the  city  be  divided  into  three  districts 
for  this  purpose.  These  three  districts 
need  not  be  exactly  equal  in  population 
or  as  to  the  number  of  representatives. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  pro- 
portional representation  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Hare  system,  now  in  use 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  and  in  at 
least  two  cities  of  this  country.* 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  the 
proportional  plan  were  incorporated 
in  the  proposed  Chicago  charter  the 
absence  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum would  not  be  nearly  so  serious, 
although  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  have  that  means  of  direct  con- 
trol still  in  the  hands  of  the  voters. 
Also  the  recall  of  the  aldermen  would 
have  to  be  applied  on  a  far  different 
plan,  if  indeed  it  were  necessary  at 
all.  The  proportional  plan  also  might 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  sep- 
arately and  thus  further  increase  the 
support  for  the  proposed  charter. 

In  regard  to  the  Recall  there  is  one 
point  which  is  open  to  criticism.  That 
is,  the  provision  giving  the  aldermen 
one  year's  immunity  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Recall.  The  precedents  are 
very  largely  in  favor  of  a  shorter 
period  of  immunity — six  months  being 
the  present  standard.  In  a  few  cases 
the  one  year  period  has  been  adopted, 
but  we  think  that  is  an  unnecessarily 
wide  latitude  for  a  municipal  officer 
to  have  before  being  subject  to  popu- 
lar rebuke. 

In  the  proposed  charter  the  handling 
of  the  question  of  public  franchises  is 
also  open  to  serious  criticism.  In  our 
judgment  it  is  highly  improper  that 
the  council  should  have  the  power, 
even  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  to  dis- 
pose of  such  important  public  inter- 
ests in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  op- 
portunity for  the  direct  action  of  the 
voters  through  the  Referendum.  The 
section  dealing  with  this  subject  does, 
it  is  true,  provide  for  a  5%  Referen- 
dum as  to  franchise  grants  which  may 
be  passed  by  only  a  majority  vote  and 


•Note. — Anyone  wishing  to  know  more 
about  the  world-wide  movement  for  pro- 
portional representation  or  who  would 
like  to  obtain  expert  advice  as  to  its 
application  to  any  municipality  should 
consult  Mr.  C.  G.  Hoag,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation League,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  the  Franklin  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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for  a  longer  period  than  five  years, 
but  of  what  value  is  this  limited  use 
of  the  Referendum  in  case  some  power- 
ful corporation  is  able  to  elect  or  con- 
trol 24  members  of  the  proposed  coun- 
cil? 

With  the  important  modifications 
above  suggested,  this  plan  of  organi- 
zation would  enable  Chicago  to  rise  in 
her  majesty  and  take  the  lead  in  the 
nation-wide  movement  for  both  effici- 
ency and  democracy  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 


JUSTICE  TO  TEXAS  AND   IDAHO. 

The  editors  of  Equity  are  not  infalli- 
ble. They  make  mistakes,  but  they 
hasten  to  make  correction  whenever 
an  error  is  discovered. 

This  remark  is  made  concerning  the 
state  of  Texas  as  figuring  in  the  edi- 
torial "North  Carolina  Also  Steps  For- 
ward" in  October,  1917,  Equity,  be- 
ginning on  page  163.  We  therein  con- 
sidered the  states  that  still  count  a 
majority  against  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  vote,  not  on  the 
amendment,  but  by  the  vote  for  candi- 
dates at  the  same  time.  These  few  re- 
maining states  we  have  called  the 
"Bad  List"  in  the  several  articles  that 
Equity  has  published  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Pull  reference  to  these  articles 
are  given  in  the  editorial  above  re- 
ferred to. 

In  writing  this  editorial  we  were 
misled  by  the  statement  referred  to  in 
Equity  for  October,  1915,  page  227, 
where  the  Tennessee  1834  constitution 
is  quoted  as  follows:  "majority  of  all 
the  citizens  voting  for  representa- 
tives," etc.  Immediately  below  this  is 
Texas — the  constitution  of  1845 — 
"same  as  Tennessee."  The  fact  is,  that 
Texas  was  the  same  as  Tennessee  at 
the  time  mentioned,  but  we  neglected 
in  the  editorial  above  referred  to,  to 
trace  up  the  history  of  the  Texas  con- 
stitution to  the  present  date  as  we  did 


in  the  article  just  referred  to  in  Octo- 
ber Equity,  1915. 

In  order  to  make  this  matter  thor- 
ough and  complete  let  us  now  trace  up 
this  particular  provision  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  both  Tennessee  and  Texas. 
We  will  print  in  italics  the  words  in 
these  quotations  which  bear  particu- 
larly on  this  discussion. 

The  first  constitution  of  Tennessee, 
that  of  1796,  provided  for  amendment 
only  by  convention.  A  convention 
could  be  called  by  two-thirds  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  resolution  then 
going 

"to  the  electors,  at  the  next  election 
for  members  to  the  General  Assembly, 
to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  vot- 
ing for  representatives,  have  voted 
for  a  convention,  the  general  assembly 
shall,  at  their  next  session,  call  a  con- 
vention/'   etc. 

The  next  constitution  of  Tennessee, 
that  of  1834,  provided  that  an  amend- 
ment should  pass  two  successive  gen- 
eral assemblies,  the  first  "by  a  major- 
ity of  all  members  elected  to  each  of 
the  two  houses,"  and  the  second  "by 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  house."  Then  it  goes  to  the 
voters. 

"And  if  the  people  shall  approve  and 
ratify    such    amendment    or    amend- 
ments, by  a  majority  of  all  the  citi- 
zens  of   the    State   voting   for   repre- 
sentatives, voting  in  their  favor,  such 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be- 
come part  of  this  constitution." 
The   next   and   present   constitution 
of   Tennessee,   that   of   1870,   requires 
that  amendments  must  be  passed  by 
both  houses  of  two  successive  legisla- 
tures, just  as  described  above: 

"and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and 
ratify    such    amendment    or    amend- 
ments by  a  majority  of  all  the  citi- 
zens  of   the    State   voting   for  repre- 
sentatives, voting  in  their  favor,  such 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be- 
come part  of  this  constitution." 
Here  we  leave  Tennessee  and  pass  to 
Texas.     The  amending  feature  of  the 
constitution  of  "t he  Republic  of  Texas," 
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1836,  seems  partly  to  have  been  copied 
from  Tennessee.  It  requires  that  an 
amendment  must  pass  the  house  and 
senate  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each,  and  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  next  succeeding 
house  and  senate.  Then  it  goes  to  the 
voters, 

"and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and 
ratify  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  con- 
gress voting  thereon,  such  amend- 
ment or  amendments  shall  become  a 
part  of  this  constitution." 

Please  notice  that  what  is  now  the 
legislature  of  Texas  was  then  called 
the  congress  of  Texas.  And  also  notice 
the  importance  of  the  little  word 
"thereon."  If  this  had  been  sub- 
sequently retained,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  bad  example  of  Tennessee, 
the  great  state  of  Texas  would  never 
have  been  in  the   "Bad  List." 

The  amending  feature  of  the  first 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
1845,  is  changed  in  that  the  proposed 
amendment  need  only  pass  one  legisla- 
ture, but  it  must  pass  that  legislature 
by  two-thirds  of  each  house.  Then  the 
following  text: 

"and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sev- 
eral returning  officers  at  the  next 
election  which  shall  be  thus  holden  to 
open  a  poll  for,  and  make  a  return  to 
the  secretary  of  the  State  of,  the 
names  of  all  those  voting  for  repre- 
sentatives who  have  voted  on  such 
proposed  amendments;  and,  if,  there- 
upon, it  shall  appear  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  citizens  of  this  State  voting 
for  representatives  have  voted  in 
favor  of  such  proposed  amendments, 
and  two -thirds  of  each  house  of  the 
next  legislature  shall,  after  such 
election,  and  before  another,  ratify 
the  same  amendments  by  yeas  and 
nays,  they  shall  be  valid,"  etc. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  requiring 
legislative  action  on  an  amendment 
after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
voters  is  no  part  of  this  discussion. 
The  question  is,  shall  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  be  deter- 


mined by  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
or  not. 

The  next  constitution  of  Texas,  that 
of  1866,  has  a  very  similar  wording, 
but  there  is  a  radical  change  in  that 
the  result  is  determined  by  the  vote 
on  the  amendment.  After  passing  both 
houses  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  each  house,  a  proposed 
amendment  goes  to  the  voters  at  the 
next  general  election: 

"and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sev- 
eral returning  officers  at  said  general 
election  to  open  a  poll  for,  and  make 
returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of, 
the  number  of  legal  votes  cast  at  said 
election  for  and  against  said  amend- 
ment; and  if  more  than  one  be  pro- 
posed, then  the  number  of  legal  votes 
cast  for  and  against  each  of  them; 
and  if  it  shall  appear,  from  said  re- 
turn, that  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  upon  said  amendment  or  amend- 
ments have  been  cast  in  favor  of  the 
same,  and  two-thirds  of  each  house 
of  the  legislature,  at  the  next  regular 
session  thereafter,  shall  ratify  said 
proposed  amendment  or  amendments 
so  voted  upon  by  the  people,  the  same 
shall   be   valid,"    etc. 

The  constitution  of  Texas  of  1868, 
as  in  that  of  1845,  again  introduces 
the  words  "those  voting  for  repre- 
sentatives" but  does  not  require  a 
majority  of  them  in  order  to  adopt 
amendments.  It  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house  upon  the  proposed 
amendment  and  then: 

"it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
returning  officers,  at  the  next  general 
election  which  shall  be  thus  holden, 
to  open  a  poll  for,  and  make  a  re- 
turn to  the  Secretary  of  State  of,  the 
names  of  those  voting  for  representa- 
tives, who  have  voted  on  such  pro- 
posed amendments,  and  if  thereupon 
it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of 
those  voting  upon  the  proposed 
amendments  have  voted  in  favor  of 
such  proposed  amendments,  and  two- 
thirds  of  each'  house  of  the  next  legis- 
lature shall,  after  such  election,  ratify 
the  same  amendments  by  yeas  and 
nays,  they  shall  be  valid,"  etc. 
The  constitution  of  1876,  which  is 
the  present  constitution  of  Texas,  re- 
quires a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
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members   of  each   house   upon  a  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  then 

"it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
returning  officers  of  said  election  to 
open  a  poll  for,  and  make  returns  to, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  number 
of  legal  votes  cast  at  said  election 
for  and  against  said  amendments; 
and  if  more  than  one  be  proposed, 
then  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
and  against  each  of  them;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  from  said  return  that  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  have  been 
cast  in  favor  of  any  amendment,  the 
said  amendment  so  receiving  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  shall  become  a 
part  of  this  constitution,  and  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  by  the  Governor 
thereof." 

The  above  are  the  exact  facts  copied 
carefully  from  the  constitutions  of 
Tennessee  and  Texas  from  their 
earliest  statehood  as  given  in  Volume 
VI  of  Thorpe's  "American  Charters, 
Constitutions  and  Organic  Laws."  This 
study  is  interesting  and  important.  "We 
see  that  Tennessee  has  retained  and 
still  retains  the  unfortunate  require- 
ment that  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  shall  be  determined 
by  the  vote  for  representatives  instead 
of  on  the  proposition.  We  also  see 
that  Texas  began  copying  this  unfor- 
tunate requirement  from  Tennessee, 
but  that  in  the  constitution  of  1866 
the  language  was  changed  to  "major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  upon  said  amend- 
ment or  amendments,"  which  is  ra- 
tional and  commendable.  And  in  the 
constitution  of  1868  the  language  is 
substantially  the  same:  "majority  of 
those  voting  upon  the  proposed  amend- 
ments." 

Now  passing  to  the  constitution  of 
1876,  the  present  constitution,  the 
wording  is  different  as  we  see  above. 
The  wording  bearing  upon  this  particu- 
lar point  is:  "majority  of  the  votes 
cast;"  but  a  few  lines  above,  direction 
is  given  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  make  return  of  "the  number  of 
legal  votes  cast  at  said  election  for 
and  against  said  amendments."     This 


wording  suggests  that  the  later  word- 
ing, "votes  cast,"  may  be  reasonably 
construed  to  mean  votes  cast  upon 
said  amendment,  though  it  does  not 
say  so  as  clearly  as  in  the  two  previous 
constitutions.  However,  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  courts  of  Texas  have 
continued  to  construe  the  meaning  of 
the  language  in  the  1876  (the  present) 
constitution  to  mean  that  the  fate  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  shall  be 
determined  by  the  vote  cast  thereon. 
Indeed  the  important  little  word  there- 
on, or  the  words,  on  the  proposition, 
or  on  the  proposed  amendment  or 
amendments,  should  be  prominently  in 
the  minds  of  every  delegate  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention  hereafter.  Its 
presence  makes  a  vast  difference  in 
meaning,  and  in  the  result  of  sub- 
missions of  constitutional  amendments 
to  the  electors. 

We  hasten  to  do  the  above  justice  to 
the  state  of  Texas;  and  we  are  de- 
lighted to  take  it  from  the  "Bad  List." 
However,  we  have  sent  marked  copies 
of  Equity  dealing  with  this  question 
in  which  Texas  was  plainly  put  in  the 
"Bad  List,"  and  have  sent  two  or  three 
letters  concerning  the  same,  to  every 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  is  strange  that  no  one 
of  them  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  his 
state.  We  are  indebted  to  the  staff  of 
the  Houston  Post  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to  this  error,  and  we  hasten  to 
correct  it  in  full,  as  above. 

Idaho  also  Off  the  "Bad  List" 
Later:  We  have  circulated  the  "Bad 
List"  of  states  and  matter  concerning 
it  industrially  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  among  all  of  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  of  said  states.  In  this 
way  we  are  putting  this  matter  effec- 
tively and  directly  up  to  the  men  who 
decide  these  things. 

A  proof  of  the  above  article  was 
sent  along  with  a  personal  letter  to 
every  member  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
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of  this  list  of  states,  which  then 
included  Idaho,  and  as  a  result  the 
following  letter  has  come  from  Justice 
Rice  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court.  This 
letter  speaks  for  itself  as  follows: 

STATE  OF  IDAHO  SUPREME  COURT 

Boise,  Dec.   Bth,  1917. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — With  reference  to  your 
favor  of  the  1st  inst.,  I  beg  to  refer  you 
to  the  case  of  Green  v.  State  Board  of 
Canvassers,  B  Ida.  130,  wherein  it  was 
held  that  where  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  on  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  vote  in  favor  thereof,  the 
amendment  is  ratified. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Rice. 

We  have  gone  to  the  reports  and  ex- 
amined the  case  referred  to  and  our 
first  surprise  was  that  it  was  decided 
so  long  ago  as  1896.  In  formulating 
the  "Bad  List"  we  have  been  guided 
by  the  language  of  the  constitution  in 
the  various  instances  unless  or  until 
we  have  learned  that  said  language  has 
been  given  a  broad  and  liberal  inter- 
pretation (by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
said  states)  as  has  been  true  in  Ala- 
bama, North  Carolina,  etc.  It  seems 
now  that  we  can  take  Idaho  also  from 
the  "Bad  List"  in  view  of  the  above 
letter  and  decision  mentioned  therein. 

We  haven't  time  before  going  to 
press  with  this  issue  to  further  cor- 
respond concerning  the  practice  in  Ida- 
ho since  1896.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Vol.  II  of  Thorpe's  "American  Char- 
ters, Constitutions  and  Organic  Laws," 
published  in  1909,  gives  two  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  in  Ida- 
ho since  the  one  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing case,  it  would  seem  that  the 
judgment  in  the  above  mentioned  case 
has  been  the  practice  in  Idaho  since 
that  time.  A  brief  summary  of  the  de- 
cision upon  the  case  mentioned  by 
Justice  Rice  follows: 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  the 
third  session  of  the  Idaho  legislature 
submitted  to  the  voters  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  for 
woman    suffrage.      The   result    of   the 


election  on  this  amendment  was  12,126 
votes  for  and  6,282  votes  against  it. 
The  canvassing  board,  nevertheless,  de- 
clared that  the  amendment  was  not 
carried  because  the  majority  was  not 
"a  majority  of  the  electors."  This  rul- 
ing was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  unanimously  reversed  the 
board's  ruling.  In  that  decision  the 
Court  held  that  to  say  the  amendment 
was  not  carried  "is  virtually  to  say 
that  no  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
is  practicable."  Experience  had  shown 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  an 
expression  from  every  elector  on  any 
question,  and  above  all  on  a  question 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  actual  number  of  electors  at  any 
given  time.  This  important  opinion 
continues  verbatim  as  follows: 

"To  rely  upon  the  vote  cast  upon 
some  other  question  at  the  same  elec- 
tion would  be  entirely  unsatisfactory, 
and  such  a  construction  is,  we  think, 
at  least  impliedly  negatived  by  the 
provisions  of  Section  3.* 

"While  it  is  true  that  some  10,000  or 
more  electors  would  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  indifferent  upon  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  this  and  other 
amendments,  still  all  were — must  have 
been — fully  advised  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  submitted,  and 
should  their  indifference  be  taken  as 
conclusive  of  their  opposition  to  the 
amendments?  Upon  what  rule  of  hon- 
esty or  righteousness  can  this  be 
claimed?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable, 
as  well  as  more  righteous,  to  say 
that  in  a  matter  about  which  they 
manifest  such  indifference  their  silence 
shall  be  taken  as  assent?  We  hold  that 
the  amendment  under  discussion  is 
adopted,  and  has  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  Idaho." 


*The  Section  of  the  constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  for  the  approval  of  which 
proposition  it  is  required  that  "a  major- 
ity of  all  the  electors  voting  at  said  elec- 
tion shall  have  voted  for  a  convention." 
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Justice  C.  J.  Morgan,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  summed  up  as  follows: 

"Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the 
Statutes  require  either  a  majority  of 
all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  state,  or 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the 
election.  It  is  clear  that  the  decided 
weight  of  authority  in  such  cases  is 
that  the  proposition  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative  if  it  receives  a  majority  of 
all  votes  cast  upon  the  question.  By 
many  of  the  courts  it  is  considered 
that  those  who  absent  themselves  from 
the  polls,  or,  being  present,  do  not 
vote  upon  the  question,  assent  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  who  do  vote  upon 
the  question.  By  this  court  it  is  held 
that  those  who  have  no  opinion  on  the 
subject,  or  none  that  they  care  to  ex- 
press, not  having  voted  on  either  side 
of  the  question,  should  not  be  counted 
upon  either  side.  As  to  this  question 
they  are  not  qualified  voters." 

The  Present  "Bad  List" 
The  "Bad  List"  consists  of  the  states 
whose  constitutions  require,  in  order  to 
adopt  an  amendment,  a  majority  of 
the  total  vote  for  candidates,  instead 
of  a  majority  of  the  vote  on  the  propo- 
sition. It  is  strange  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  state  should  make  such  an 
irrational  requirement,  but  some  of 
them  do,  though  the  number  is  grow- 
ing encouragingly  less.  Eliminating 
Texas  and  Idaho,  according  to  the 
above,  the  "Bad  List"  now  stands  as 
follows : 


Arkansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 


Wyoming 


STATE    GOVERNMENTS    IN    THE 
MAKING 

Although  the  war  has  helped  to  de- 
lay in  some  states  the  movement  for 
constitutional  revision,  the  public 
pressure  for  a  more  efficient  form  of 
state  government,  with  democratic 
control,  has  steadily  increased. 

MASSACHUSETTS  has  taken  the 
bull  firmly  by  the  horns.  Her  Consti- 
tutional Convention  has  adjourned  to 
next  summer  after  adopting  a  workable 
I.  and  R.  amendment,  the  text  of  which 
is  given  in  this  issue.  Several  other 
amendments  were  ratified  at  the  polls. 

ARKANSAS  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
its  own  repair  shop.  Its  Constitutional 
Convention,  which  met  Nov.  20,  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  elected  officers,  created  com- 
mittees to  do  the  rough  drafting  and 
then  took  a  recess  to  the  second  Mon- 
day in  July  next. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  is  to  hold  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  June,  1918. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  now  the  storm- 
center  of  the  new  progressive  farmers' 
movement,  is  expected  to  call  a  conven- 
tion through  the  action  of  the  1919  leg- 
islature. 

ILLINOIS  will  vote  in  Nov.,  1918,  on 
the  question  of  calling  a  convention. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  will  vote  in 
Nov.,  1918,  on  the  question  of  calling  a 
convention. 

IDAHO  will  vote  in  Nov.,  1918,  on 
the  question  of  calling  a  convention. 

WASHINGTON  will  vote  in  Nov., 
1918,  on  the  question  of  calling  a  con- 
vention. 

TEXAS  is  expecting  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature  to  submit  another 
convention  call. 


WHAT  NEXT  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT? 
The  form  of  all  our  state  governments  remains  substantially  the  same  as  In 
the  beginning,  with  the  one  important  exception  of  some  provision  for  direct 
popular  control  (in  22  states).  But  in  many  states  public  opinion  is  now 
rapidly  crystallizing  in  favor  of  a  much  simpler,  more  efficient  and  more  truly 
representative  plan  of  government — a  smaller,  one-house  legislature,  proportion- 
ally elected,  and  administrative  functions  centralized  in  a  responsible  executive 
or  manager.     This  subject  is  discussed  from  various  angles  in  this  issue  of 
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A  Twentieth  Century  Constitution 

The  '  'Manager  Plan"  for  a  State 

Drawn  as  if  for  North  Dakota 


Note. — The  following  constitution, 
based  on  a  draft  drawn  for  New  York 
by  Albert  H.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.,  has  been  prepared  by  C.  G. 
Hoag  and  Albert  B.  Maris,  secretaries 
of  the  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League,  Franklin  Bank 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Suggestions 
for  its  improvement  will  be  welcom- 
ed by  that  League  and  by  the  editor 
of    EQUITY. 

The  purpose  of  this  constitution  is 
to  provide  for  a  government  that 
will  be  sensitively  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people — a  government  that 
will  not  be  hampered  by  a  multitude 
of  restrictions  or  lost  to  public  view 
in  a  jungle  of  entangled  responsibili- 
ties known  as  "checks  and  balances." 

Preamble 
We,    the    people    of    North.    Dakota, 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  constitution. 

Legislative  Power 
Section  1.  The  legislative  power  of 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  shall  be 
vested  in  a  legislative  assembly;  and 
all  other  governmental  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  legislative  assembly  and 
such  other  officers  and  departments 
as  may  be  designated  by  law;  but  the 
voters  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to 
this  constitution,  and  to  enact  or  re- 
ject them  at  the  polls,  independently 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  also 
reserve  the  power  at  their  own  option 
to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any 
legislative  act  or  resolution  or  any 
part  thereof  enacted  by  the  legislative 
assembly.  All  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislative  assembly  must  receive  the 
affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  all 


the  members  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. 

Legislative  Assembly 

Section  2.     The  legislative  assembly 
shall    consist    of   forty-nine   members, 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
Assembly  Districts 

Section  3.  The  state  shall  be  divid- 
ed into  seven  districts  to  be  called  as- 
sembly districts.  Each  assembly  dis- 
trict shall  elect  the  number  of  mem- 
bers assigned  to  it  by  law.  Members 
of  the  assembly  shall  be  qualified  vot- 
ers of  the  state.  The  members  elected 
in  each  district  shall  be  elected  by  the 
proportional  system,  each  voter  hav- 
ing one  transferable  vote.  Until  other- 
wise provided  by  law  elections  of 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly 
shall  be  conducted,  and  vacancies  fill- 
ed, in  accordance  with  the  rules  con- 
tained in  the  first  schedule  of  this 
constitution. 

Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the 
assembly  districts  shall  be  formed  and 
the  members  shall  be  apportioned  as 
follows : 

The  first  or  north-eastern  district  shall 
consist  of  the  counties  of  Cavalier,  Pem- 
bina, Walsh,  Grand  Forks,  and  Nelson, 
and  shall  be   entitled  to  seven  members. 

The  second  or  eastern  district  shall 
consist  of  the  counties  of  Traill,  Steele, 
Griggs,  Barnes,  and  Cass,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  seven  members. 

The  third  or  south-eastern  district  shall 
consist  of  the  counties  of  Richland,  Ran- 
som, La  Moure,  Logan,  Emmons,  Mcin- 
tosh, Dickey,  and  Sargent,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  seven  members. 

The  fourth  or  central  district  shall  con- 
sist of  the  counties  of  Stutsman,  Kidder, 
Burleigh,  McLean,  Sheridan,  Wells,  Eddy, 
and  Foster,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  seven 
members. 

The  fifth  or  northern  district  shall  con- 
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eist  of  the  counties  of  McHenry,  Pierce, 
Benson,  Ramsey,  Towner,  Rolette,  and 
Bottineau,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  seven 
members. 

The  sixth  or  north-western  district 
shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Renville, 
Burke,  Divide,  Williams,  McKenzie, 
Mountrail,  and  Ward,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  seven  members. 

The  seventh  or  south-western  district 
shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Billings, 
Golden  Valley,  Slope,  Bowman,  Adams, 
Hettinger,  Starr,  Dunn,  Mercer,  Oliver, 
Morton,  and  Sioux,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  seven  members. 

After  every  census  the  legislative  as- 
sembly shall  re-apportion  the  members 
among  the  assembly  districts  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  population.  When- 
•rer  any  assembly  district  becomes 
entitled  to  less  than  five  members  the 
legislative  assembly  shall  re-district 
the  state  in  such  manner  that  each 
district  shall  be  entitled  to  five  or 
more  members. 

Legislative  Sessions — Legislative  Coun- 
cil 

Section  4.  The  legislative  assembly 
shall  meet  annually  in  regular  session 
at  noon  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January  and  shall  re- 
main in  session  until  the  business  be- 
fore it  is  disposed  of. 

Special  sessions  of  the  legislative 
assembly  may  be  called  by  the  legisla- 
tive council  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
council  upon  the  demand  of  seven 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

At  the  first  regular  session  after  its 
election  the  legislative  assembly  shall 
organize  by  the  election  of  a  presiding 
officer.  Immediately  after  organizing 
it  shall  proceed  to  elect  from  among 
its  members  a  legislative  council  of 
nine  members.  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative council  shall  be  elected  by  the 
proportional  system,  each  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  having  one 
transferable  vote.  Until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law  elections  of  members  of 
the  legislative  council  shall  be  con- 
ducted, and  vacancies  filled,  in  accord- 


ance with  the  rules  contained  in  the 
second  schedule  of  this  constitution. 

The  legislative  council  shall  meet 
and  organize  on  the  first  week-day  af- 
ter its  election,  and  thereafter  it  shall 
meet  at  least  once  in  each  month  ex- 
cept July  and  August,  and  oftener  and 
in  July  and  August  if  necessary  to  per- 
form its  duties.  The  legislative  coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  during  the  life  of 
the  legislature  assembly  unless  re- 
called as  provided  in  the  paragraph 
next  following.  Membership  in  the 
council  shall  not  affect  membership  in 
the  assembly. 

The  legislative  council  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  recall  at  any  time  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly.  Whenever  the  leg- 
islative council  is  recalled,  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  elect  a  new  legislative  council. 

The  legislative  council  shall  initiate 
measures,  shall  receive  measures  pro- 
posed by  any  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  shall  hold  hearings 
when  requested  on  any  measures  be- 
fore the  council,  and  shall  report  them 
with  its  recommendations  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  legislative 
council  shall  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  law. 
On  going  out  of  office  the  legislative 
council  shall  transmit  all  matters  be- 
fore it  to  the  newly  elected  legislative 
council,  with  or  without  recommenda- 
tions. 

Suspension  of  Effect  of  Measures  En- 
acted by  Assembly 

Section  5.  No  legislative  act  or 
resolution  passed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  shall  go  into  effect  earlier 
than  ninety  days  after  the  final  ad- 
journment of  the  session  except  (1) 
orders  and  resolutions  passed  solely 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the 
business  of  the  legislative  assembly  or 
any  committee  or  officer  thereof  or  to 
appropriate  money  therefor,  (2)  acts 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 
making  appropriations  for  the  usual 
current  expenses  of  the  state  as  auth- 
orized by  existing  law,  (3)  acts  calling 
elections,  and  (4)  acts  or  resolutions 
declared  by  the  legislative  assembly  to 
be  emergency  measures  necessary  for 
the  immediate  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  health,  or  safety.  Such  dec- 
laration of  emergency  shall  be  express- 
ed in  a  preamble  on  which  a  separate 
vote  shall  be  taken;  and  unless  such 
preamble  is  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  said  act  or  resolution 
shall  not  be  declared  an  emergency 
measure.  Any  act  or  resolution  so 
passed  and  declared  to  be  an  emergency 
measure  may  go  into  effect  immediate- 
ly. No  property  right  shall  become 
vested  in  any  person  or  corporation 
under  any  act  containing  the  emer- 
gency clause.  No  law  shall  grant  any 
privilege,  franchise,  or  immunity  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  it  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  at  any  time  and 
the  privilege,  franchise,  or  immunity 
annulled. 

The  Referendum 
Section  6.  If  within  ninety  days  af- 
ter the  final  adjournment  of  any  session 
of  the  legislative  assembly  a  written 
petition  signed  by  not  less  than  four 
thousand  qualified  voters  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  or  in  such  other  office  as  may 
be  designated  by  law,  requesting 
that  a  measure,  >or  a  part  thereof, 
passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  at 
that  session  be  referred  to  the  voters 
of  the  state,  such  measure  or  part 
thereof  shall  not,  except  in  the  cases 
provided  for  in  Section  5,  become  a  law, 
but  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  state  at  the  next  regular  or 
speeial  election.  If  a  majority  of  the 
votes  then  cast  thereon  are  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  measure  or  part  there- 
of in  question  shall  become  law  and 
shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  the 


official  declaration  of  the  vote;  other- 
wise it  shall  be  null  and  void.  Any 
measure  which  goes  into  immediate 
effect  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
5  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  the 
voters  under  this  section.  If  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  on  any  such  meas- 
ure are  in  the  negative,  the  act  or  res- 
olution shall  thereby  be  repealed; 
otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect. 
Ballot  Titles — Publicity  Pamphlets 
Section  7.  The  ballot  titles  of  meas- 
ures to  be  voted  upon  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  or  such  other 
officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law, 
In  such  form  as  to  present  separately 
the  substance  of  each  measure  con- 
cisely and  intelligibly.  He  shall  also 
print  and  distribute  to  each  voter  in 
the  state  entitled  to  vote  on  the  meas- 
ures to  be  submitted,  not  less  than 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  time  of 
voting,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  bal- 
lot titles  and  the  full  text  of  the  meas- 
ures to  be  voted  on,  and  also  argu- 
ments submitted  by  proponents  and 
opponents  of  each  according  to  regu- 
lations which  shall  be  provided  by 
law. 

The  Initiative 
Section  8.  Any  measure  proposed 
in  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than 
five  thousand  voters,  which  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  or  in  such  other  of- 
fice as  may  be  designated  by  law,  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  conven- 
ing of  any  session  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  shall  be  considered  and  act- 
ed upon  by  the  legislative  assembly 
during  jthat  session.  The  petition 
shall  set  forth  the  full  text  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  must  be  first 
signed  by  five  voters,  who  shall  be 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Proposers, 
after  which  the  secretary  of  state,  or 
other  officer  designated  by  law,  shall 
have  the  measure  printed  on  petition 
blanks,  together  with  the  names  and 
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addresses  of  the  proposers,  with  space 
left  on  each  sheet  for  signature  of 
other  voters.  The  secretary  of  state, 
or  other  officer  designated  by  law, 
shall  examine  the  petitions  and  if  he 
finds  that  the  required  number  of 
qualified  voters  have  signed  these  of- 
ficial petition  blanks,  he  shall  transmit 
the  petition  to  the  legislative  council 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  convenes.  The  legisla- 
tive council  shall  consider  the  measure 
and  report  it  with  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislative  assembly  as 
provided  in  Section  4.  If  the  measure 
is  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly 
in  its  original  form  or  in  any  amended 
form  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  of  Proposers,  no  further 
action  need  be  taken  thereon,  and  the 
measure  shall  become  law.  But  if  it 
is  not  enacted  by  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, or  if  for  any  reason  it  fails  to 
become  law  in  its  original  form  or  in 
an  amended  form  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  of  Proposers, 
the  secretary  of  state,  or  other  officer 
designated  by  law,  shall  submit  the 
measure,  as  finally  drafted  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  of  Proposers,  to 
the  voters  of  the  state  at  the  next  reg- 
ular or  special  election.  If  a  majority 
of  the  votes  then  cast  thereon  is  in 
the  affirmative,  the  proposed  measure 
shall  become  law  and  shall  take  effect 
from  the  date  of  the  official  declara- 
tion of  the  votes;  otherwise  it  shall 
be  null  and  void. 

If  the  legislative  assembly  passes 
the  measure  in  an  amended  form  un- 
acceptable to  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Proposers  or  passes  a  differ- 
ent measure  to  accomplish  the  same 
general  purpose,  the  amended  or  sub- 
stitute measure  shall  also  be  submit- 
ted to  the  voters  of  the  state  at  the 
next  regular  or  special  election.  If  at 
any  election  conflicting  measures  are 
submitted  to  the  voters  under  the  pro- 
visions   of   this    section   or   otherwise 


and  are  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  thereon,  the  one  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  affirmative 
votes  shall  prevail  as  to  all  conflict- 
ing provisions. 

No  statute  approved  by  the  direct 
vote  of  this  state  shall  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  the  legislative  assembly 
within  two  years  after  it  has  become 
law  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members. 

Initiative  and  Referendum 
Provisions 
Section  9.  Laws  shall  be  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  car- 
rying out  Sections  6,  7,  and  8;  but  un- 
til such  laws  are  enacted  these  sec- 
tions shall  be  self-executing,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  and  all  other  officers 
shall  be  guided  by  this  constitution 
and  existing  laws.  The  sufficiency  of 
petitions  shall  be  decided  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  or  other  officer  designat- 
ed by  law;  and  if  he  decides  that  any 
petition  is  not  sufficient,  he  shall  with- 
out delay  notify  its  sponsors  and  allow 
a  reasonable  time  for  correction  or 
amendment. 

Legislative  Referendum 
Section  10.  The  legislative  assem- 
bly may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
members,  refer  any  proposed  measure 
to  the  voters  of  the  state,  or  any  pro- 
posed measure  affecting  any  political 
division  of  the  state  to  the  voters  of 
that  division,  to  be  voted  upon  at  any 
regular  or  special  election,  and  if  such 
proposed  measure  is  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  voting  thereon, 
it  shall  become  law  and  shall  take  ef- 
fect from  the  date  of  the  official  dec- 
laration of  the  vote;  otherwise  it  shall 
be  null  and  void. 

The  Franchise 
Section  11.  Every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  upwards,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  state  one  year  and  in 
the  county  three  months   and  in  the 
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precinct  thirty  days  preceding  any  elec- 
tion, shall  be  a  qualified  voter  at  such 
election — provided,  however,  that  no 
person  who  is  under  guardianship, 
non  compos  mentis,  or  insane  shall  be 
qualified  to  vote  at  any  election,  nor 
any  person  convicted  of  treason  or 
felony  unless  restored  to  civil  rights; 
and  provided  further  that  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  may  by  law  establish 
an  educational  test  as  a  qualification 
for  voting,  and  may  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  failing,  neglecting,  or  refusing 
to  vote  at  any  general  election. 

Executive  and  Judiciary 

Section  12.  Executive  and  judicial 
officers  and  departments  necessary  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  state  shall  be  established  and  reg- 
ulated by  law.  Until  action  is  taken 
under  this  section  the  executive  and 
Judicial  officers  and  departments  shall 
remain  as  heretofore. 

Amendments 

Section  13.  Any  amendment  to  this 
constitution  may  be  proposed  by  a  pe- 
tition of  seven  thousand  voters,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  Section  8,  or  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  Any  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  a  general  or  special  election;  and 
if  a  majority  of  the  voters  then  voting 
thereon  approve  the  amendment,  it 
shall  thereupon  become  a  part  of  this 
constitution.  If  an  amendment  to  this 
constitution  proposed  by  petition  of 
the  voters  is  passed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  in  a  form  unacceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  Propos- 
ers, it  shall  nevertheless  be  submitted 
to  the  voters,  but  the  amendment  orig- 
inally proposed,  as  finally  drafted  by 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Pro- 
posers, shall  also  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  same  election  and  the 
result  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  8. 


Validity  of  Former  Constitution 
Section  14.  The  constitution  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution is  hereby  repealed  as  a  con- 
stitution, but  it  shall  have  the  force  of 
statute  law  except  where  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  constitution,  until  it 
is  repealed  wholly  or  partly,  expressly 
or  by  implication,  by  ordinary  legisla- 
tion. 

[Here  follow  the  First  Schedule,  re- 
ferred to  In  Section  3,  and  the  Second 
Schedule,  referred  to  In  Section  4.  The 
First  contains  the  Hare  election  provi- 
sions suitable  for  the  state  election;  the 
Second,  the  Hare  election  provisions  suit- 
able for  the  election  of  the  Legislative 
Council  by  the  Assembly.  For  the  text 
of  these  schedules  write  to  the  American 
Proportional  Representation  League,  802 
Franklin    Bank   Building,   Philadelphia.] 

Section  3.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  legislative  council  it 
shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  by  that  candidate  who 
is  credited  with  most  votes  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  recount  of  those  ballots 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  counting  of 
the  last  regular  election,  stood  to  the 
credit  of  the  member  who  was  elected 
to  fill  the  seat  in  question. 

This  re-count  shall  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  2.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
re-count  all  the  original  candidates 
of  the  last  regular  election  shall  be 
considered  "continuing  candidates" 
[as  defined  in  Section  2  (h)]  except 
those  elected  at  or  since  said  election, 
those  now  ineligible,  and  those  who 
have  withdrawn  in  writing. 


INITIATIVE  LAWS  STAND  THE  TEST 
One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  those 
who  oppose  the  Initiative  is  that  measures 
thus  proposed  cannot  be  amended,  as  In 
a  legislative  body,  before  final  enactment. 
The  fact  is  that  a  process  has  been  found, 
as  In  the  Massachusetts  plan,  to  permit 
such  amendment  of  initiated  measures. 
But  experience  so  far  has  shown  that  laws 
under  the  Initiative  have  been  carefully 
drawn  with  expert  advice;  and  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  court  appeal  almost 
without  exception.  No  freak  laws  have 
ever  been  enacted  under  the  Initiative. 
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HOW  OUR  BIG  CITIES  DO  THINGS 


A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Existing  Forms  of  Municipal  Government  from 

New  York  Down  to  the  100,000  Point  of  Population— In  this  Issue, 

Detroit,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland. 


Note  : — In  the  October  issue  of  Equity 
we  presented  detailed  studies  of  the  exist- 
ing organization  of  government  in  our 
largest  three  cities,  namely,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  These  are  all 
above  the  million  point  of  population.  In 
this  issue  we  present  similar  studies  of 
the  present  governments  of  the  cities  of 
Detroit,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland, 
all  of  which  are  above  the  half  million 
point  of  population,  and  are  the  next  four 
in  point  of  population.  In  our  next  issue 
we  hope  to  present  the  charters  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore  and  Los  Angeles,  which 
now  are  also  above  500,000  population, 
and  which  follow  the  preceding  group  in 
size. — Editors  . 


DETROIT. 

The  population  of  Detroit  has  made 
enormous  gains  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  owing  to  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  census  estimate  for 
1914  placed  the  great  Michigan  city 
below  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
and  Boston.  But  the  1917  estimate 
showed  that  Detroit  was  ahead  of  all 
of  these  rivals  with  a  population  of 
850,000,  exclusive  of  the  suburban  cen- 
ters of  Wayne,  Highland  Park  and 
Wexford. 

At  the  recent  election  the  voters  of 
Detroit,  under  the  authority  of  a  law 
enacted  by  the  last  legislature,  decided 
to  go  in  for  a  general  reorganization 
and  elected  a  non-partisan  commission 
to  draft  a  new  charter.  In  view  of 
this  action  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission so  elected  has  already  been 
hard  at  work  on  its  big  job  for  two 
months  and  is  expected  to  finish  it 
soon,  we  deem  it  not  important  to  pre- 
sent in  great  detail  the  status  of  De- 
troit's present  old  and  outworn  form 
of  government.    For  a  brief  statement 


of  the  salient  features  of  it  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lent  D.  Upson,  di- 
rector of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research;  also  for  a  blue- 
print diagram  of  the  present  plan. 

The  present  Detroit  charter  was 
drafted  in  1857  and  was  revised  in 
1883.  It  combines  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  straight  mayoralty  plan, 
to  which  have  been  added  a  number  of 
quasi-independent  boards.  Following 
Is  a  list  of  the  elective  officials  with 
term  and  salary  in  each  case: 

Mayor,   2  years,   $8,000. 

42  Members  of  Council,  2  from  each 
ward  for  a  term  of  2  years,  salary  $1,200 
each. 

City  Treasurer,  2  years,  $5,000. 

City  Clerk,  2  years,  $5,000. 

3  Police  Court  Judges,  4  years,  $4,000 
each. 

Recorder  and  Judge  of  the  Recorder's 
Court,  6  years,  $5,000  each. 

21  Constables  elected  by  wards,  2  years, 
compensation   in   fees. 

7  members  Board  of  Education,  6  years, 
no  salary. 

The  council  has  entire  responsibility 
for  expenditures,  determines  the  ac- 
tivities of  various  departments  and 
may  overrule  the  veto  power  of  the 
Mayor. 

The  Mayor  appoints,  without  con- 
firmation of  the  Council,  the  members 
of  the  various  administrative  boards, 
commissions  and  officials  as  follows: 

City   Controller,    $5,000. 

Civil  Service  Commission  of  four;  one 
$2,500,   other  three  $2,000. 

Corporation   Counsel,    $7,500. 

Police   Commissioner,   $5,000. 

Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Boulevards, 
$5,000. 

Commissioner  of   Public  Works,   $7,500. 

Board  of  4  Gas  Commissioners,  no  sal- 
ary. 
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Board  of  5  Street  Railway  Commis- 
sioners  (only  2  by  the  mayor)   no  salary. 

Board  of  4  Inspectors  of  House  of  Cor- 
rection,   no    salary. 

Board  of  4  Health  Commissioners,  no 
salary. 

Board  of  5  Water  Commissioners,  no 
salary. 

Board  of  4  Poor  Commissioners,  no 
salary. 

Board  of  4  Fire  Commissioners,  no  sal- 
ary. 

10  Recreation  Commissioners  (five  by 
mayor)  no  salary. 

City  Plan  Commission  of  nine,  no  sal- 
ary. 

Board  of  3  Assessors,  $5,000  each. 

Public  Lighting  Commission  of  6,  no 
salary. 

12  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Art  (3 
by  mayor)   no   salary. 

4  Commissioners  of  Department  of 
Buildings,  no  salary. 

Board  of  Boiler  Rules  of  four,  no  sal- 
ary. 

Board  of  Rules  for  Inflammable  Liquids 
of  four  (three  by  mayor),  no  salary. 

The  decentralization  of  authority 
brought  about  by  semi-independent 
boards  has  prevented  a  large  measure 
of  effective  government.  Some  of  these 
boards  have  been  created  by  state  law 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  abol- 
ished by  charter  amendment. 

Under  the  present  system  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  mayor  to  secure  any 
extended  degree  of  co-operation  among 
the  several  city  activities.  Until  re- 
cently the  city's  financial  programs 
were  passed  upon  by  a  board  of  esti- 
mates, the  members  of  which  were 
elected  for  this  specific  purpose  and 
held  office  for  a  few  weeks.  With  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  city's  needs 
and  possibilities,  they  determined  the 
city's  budget.  Fortunately  this  board 
has  already  been  abolished  by  charter 
amendment. 

Two  other  independent  boards  of 
great  importance  are  made  up  from 
various  elective  officials  as  follows: 

City  Election  Commission:  duties  to 
regulate  and  control  the  manner  of 
holding   elections;    composed   of   City 


Clerk,  Corporation  Counsel,  Recorder, 
Senior  Police  Judge,  President  of  Civil 
Service   Commission;    no   salary. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission:  duty  to 
retire  at  maturity  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  the  city  and  to  invest  the 
surplus;  composed  of  Mayor,  City 
Treasurer,  Controller  and  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council;  no  salary. 

The  Library  Commission  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education,  six 
members,  term  six  years,  no  salary. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  charter 
commission  will  present  a  fairly  pro- 
gressive charter.  Mr.  Upson  thinks 
there  will  be  a  small  City  Council 
elected  at  large  on  a  non-partisan 
ticket,  and  a  mayor  chosen  in  the 
same  manner.  Under  the  state  law  it 
will  be  necessary  also  to  elect  the 
School  Board,  Police  Court  Judges, 
Recorder's  Court  Judges,  Constable 
and  City  Treasurer.  But  all  other  de- 
partments are  likely  to  be  made  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Mayor.  There 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  will  be  incor- 
porated with  percentages  sufficiently 
low  to  make  them  effective. 


BOSTON 

The  Census  Bureau's  "Estimates  of 
Population"  (1917)  places  the  popula- 
tion of  the  New  England  metropolis 
at  772,997.  As  a  town  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  Boston  dates 
back  to  1630.  In  that  year  Governor 
Winthrop  arrived  and  selected  as  his 
official  residence  the  spot  called  by 
the  Indians  "Shawmut,"  naming  it 
"Boston."  Boston  continued  under 
a  town  meeting  government  until  1822, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
The  present  area  of  Boston,  including 
marsh  lands  and  water,  is  30,295  acres, 
or  about  47  1/3  square  miles. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the 
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city  of  Boston  and  Suffolk  County  are 
practically     identical     but     not     geo- 
graphically coterminous.     The  County 
judiciary  includes  the  city  of  Chelsea 
and   the   towns   of   Revere    and   Win- 
throp.    But  the  city  of  Boston  finances 
the  county's  administrative  offices  and 
holds  title  to  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  county.    This  situation 
results  in   much   confusion   and   com- 
plexity of  government,  which  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Boston   comprises   39 
municipalities  situated  in  five  counties. 
In  1909  the  legislature  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  Boston  two  alternative 
amendments  to  the  city  charter  and 
what  was  designated  as  Plan  II  was 
adopted  at  the  polls.    This  plan  made 
very    radical    changes,    the    chief    of 
which    were    a    small    one-chambered 
council  and  a  mayor  elected  at  large 
and  possessing  very  great  powers.  This 
was  the  Short  Ballot  idea,  with  the  dis- 
tinctive  feature   that  the   Mayor,   be- 
sides having  control  of  all  the  admin- 
istrative    departments,     also     largely 
dominates  the  course  of  legislation  in 
the  City  Council.     But  unlike  any  of 
the    larger    cities    so    far    considered, 
Boston  has  the  Recall,  but  in  a  some- 
what unusual   and  unworkable   form. 
Another  feature  of  Boston's  plan  of 
government,  to  which  especial  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn,  is  the  unusual 
amount   of   direct   power   of    appoint- 
ment exercised  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state.    As  will  be  seen,  a  number  of 
the  important  bodies  for  the  operation 
of  the  city  government  are  filled  by  the 
state   executive,    although    they    have 
charge  of  utilities  which  operate  over 
the  large  metropolitan  area  outside  the 
city  proper  as  above  explained. 

The  elective  officers  of  Boston  are 
as  follows: 

The    Mayor — Elected   at   large 
§  Councilmen — Elected   at  large 
i    School    Committeemen— Elected     at 
large, 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  women, 
as  well  as  men,  may  vote  for  the 
"School  Committee." 

The  Legislative  Body 

Instead  of  the  old  bicameral  council, 
the  City  Council,  under  the  1909 
charter,  is  composed  of  nine  members, 
elected  at  large,  three  of  whom  are 
elected  at  each  annual  election.  The 
councilmen  are  elected  for  a  three- 
year  term  and  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,500.  Elections  are  conducted  on 
the  non-partisan  plan,  any  citizen  being 
eligible  for  nomination  on  petition  of 
2,500  voters. 

In    all    of    the    important    financial 
legislation  of  the   Council  the   Mayor 
has  the  controlling  hand,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  annual  budget  and 
with  his  right  to  submit  ordinances  in 
the   form   of   suggestions.       Also   the 
Council  must  pay  heed  to  the  Mayor's 
request  for  loan  orders,  which  go  into 
effect  in  60  days  without  approval  by 
Council.     No  ordinance  or  loan  order 
can   be   enacted   without  the   Mayor's 
approval.     If  the  Mayor  objects  to  an 
ordinance  and  sends  his  objections  in 
writing  to   the   City   Clerk,   the   ordi- 
nance becomes  void.     This  is  a  most 
unusual    power    for    an    executive    to 
have  and  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
What  could  be  more  autocratic?     The 
Council    may    reduce    but    may    not 
increase    any    item    in    the  executive 
budget.      It     may     strike     out     any 
such   item   but   may   not   add   a   new 
one.     The  Council  elects  its  own  pre- 
siding officer.    The  Mayor  may  attend 
sessions  of  the  Council  and  address  it 
on  any  subject  or  may  send  any  depart- 
ment head  to  do  so.    The  Council  may 
command  the  attendance  of  the  Mayor 
on  any  question   stated   in  writing   a 
week  in  advance.     He  may  be  exam- 
ined by  the  council  on  such  question, 
but  on  that  only.     The  charter  forbids 
the  creation  of  sinking  funds  and  re- 
quires  the    payment   of   loans   by   in- 
stallments. 
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The  Mayor  Subject  to  Recall 

The  Mayor,  who  is  elected  for  a 
four-year  term  at  the  salary  of  $10,000 
&  year,  is  made  subject  to  a  very  diffi- 
cult form  of  the  Recall  after  he  shall 
have  served  two  years.  The  main 
features  of  this  Recall  plan  are  as 
follows: 

At  the  regular  state  election  "in 
the  second  year  of  the  Mayor's  term," 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  have  print- 
ed on  the  official  ballots  for  Boston  the 
direct  question:  "Shall  there  be  an 
election  for  Mayor  at  the  next  munici- 
pal election?" 

If  a  majority  of  the  voters  registered 
in  Boston  vote  "yes,"  then  such  elec- 
tion must  be  held  the  following  Janu- 
ary. The  nomination  of  candidates  is 
the  same  as  at  any  election  except 
that  the  Election  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  put  the  name  of  the  incum- 
bent Mayor  on  the  ballot  unless  he  re- 
quests otherwise.  The  Mayor  then 
elected  is  to  hold  office  for  four  years, 
subject  to  recall  after  two  years.  But 
if  prior  to  October  the  Mayor  asks 
that  the  question  of  a  new  election  be 
not  placed  on  the  ballot,  then  it  must 
be  omitted,  but  his  term  must  expire 
the  following  February  and  at  the  next 
municipal  election  the  Mayor's  name 
shall  not  be  on  the  ballot  unless  nomi- 
nated in  the  regular  way. 
Administrative  Offices  Under  Mayor 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor 
and  appointed  by  him,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission,  are  practically  all  of  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  city,  term 
and  salary  given  in  each  case,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Office  Term  Salary 

S  Street  Commissioners,  5  yrs  ....$4,000 
I  Health  Commissioners,  3  yrs  ....  4,000 
4  Election  Commissioners,  4  yrs   . . .   3,500 

7  Assessors,  3  yrs   4,000 

3  Park  and  Recreation  Commission- 
ers,   3    yrs    (chairman)  5,000 

others  none 
I    School    House    Commissioners,    3 

yrs     3,500 


6  Sinking    Fund    Commissioners,    6 

yrs    none 

7  Infirmary  Trustees,  5  yrs .none 

Com'r  of   Public   Works,   4  yrs    9,000 

Auditor,  4  yrs   6,000 

Building  Com'r,  4  yrs   5,00$ 

Collector,  4  yrs   5,000 

Corporation   Counsel,   4  yrs    9,000 

(7  assistants,   3  conveyancers  and  a  sec- 
retary) 

Fire  Com'rs,  4  yrs  5,000 

Institution  Registrar,  4  yrs    3,000 

Superintendent  of  Markets,  4  yrs   . .  3,000 

Penal  Institutions  Com'r,  4  yrs   3,000 

Supt.   of  Public  Bldgs,   4   yrs    3,600 

Supt.  of  Printing,  4  yrs   4,000 

Soldiers  Relief  Com'r,  4  yrs   3,500 

Superintendent  of  Supplies,  4  yrs   . .  8,000 

Registrar,  4  yrs    4,000 

Treasurer,  2  yrs   5,000 

"Wire    Commissioner,    4    yrs    5,000 

6  Cemetery  Trustees,  5  yrs none 

7  Children's  Institute  Trustees,  5  yrs  none 
7  Consumptives'  Hos.  Trus.,  5  yrs  .  .none 

5  Hospital  Trustees,   5  yrs    none 

5  Library  Trustees,  5  yrs  none 

12  Overseers  of  the  Poor,   3  yrs    none 

5   Statistics   Trustees,   5   yrs    none 

Weighers  of  Vessels,   1  year    fees 

5  Art  Commissioners,   5  yrs    none 

5  Board  of  Appeal,  5  yrs   $10  a  day 

2    Bridge    Com'rs,    indefinite    none 

1  Chattel  Loan  Director,  1  year   none 

1  Work' men's  Loan  Asso.  Dir.,  1  yr.  none 
1  Collateral  Loan  Director,  1  year  .  .none 
Various  weighers,  inspec,  etc.,  1  yr.  fees 

The  City  Clerk  is  selected  by  the 
City  Council  for  a  term  of  three  yean 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000. 

Administrative    Officials    Appoint- 
ed by  Governor 

Large  and  extensive  as  the  powers 
of  the  Mayor  are  thus  seen  to  be  under 
the  present  charter,  they  are  still  far 
from  a  complete  control  or  direction  of 
Boston's  administrative  f  u  n  c  tions. 
Under  the  state  constitution,  which 
was  adapted  to  the  period  of  long  ago, 
before  the  great  urban  industrial  cen- 
ters had  developed,  the  state  legisla- 
ture had  almost  complete  control  over 
municipalities.  This  central  adminis- 
trative control  over  cities  continues  to 
occupy  a  large  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Boston  even  under  the  present 
charter.  For  this  purpose  a  number 
of  state  commissions,  which  had  been 
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created  before  1909  (some  exclusively 
for  Boston  and  others  applying  to  all 
municipalities  in  the  State,  Boston  in- 
cluded) remained  unchanged  and  un- 
limited by  the  1909  charter.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  state  control  of  Boston's 
local  affairs  may  be  roughly  estimated 
by  the  enumeration  of  the  important 
boards  and  commissions  which  are 
still  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Finance  Commission,  five  mem- 
bers, term  five  years,  salary  of  chair- 
man, $5,000;  others  serving  without 
pay.  This  important  body  has  a  gen- 
eral supervisory  control  of  all  the 
city's  money  affairs.  It  came  into  per- 
manent existence  as  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  special  Finance  Commis- 
sion which  resulted  in  the  recommenda- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  present  char- 
ter. 

Civil  Service  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  1884.  Three  members,  for 
three-year  term.  Salaries:  Chairman, 
$2,500;   others,  $2,000. 

Boston  Transit  Commission,  five 
members,  $5,000  salary,  organized  in 
1894  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  city's 
subway  construction  and  term  extend- 
ed to  January  1,  1918. 

Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Board.  Has  three  members;  salary  of 
chairman,  $5,000,  and  of  others,  $4,500. 
Authorized  to  manage  and  operate  the 
water  supply  and  drainage  system  for 
the  whole  metropolitan  district. 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission;  five 
members,  term  five  years,  salary  of 
chairman,  $4,500,  and  of  others,  $600 
each. 

Police  Commissioner ;  five  years, 
$6,000  salary. 

Licensing  Board;  three  members,  six 
years,  $3,500  salary  for  two  and  $4,000 
for  chairman. 

Commission  on  Waterways  and  Pub- 
lic Works.  Has  three  members  for 
three-year  terms.  Salary  of  chairman, 
$4,500,  and  others,  $4,000. 


Pilot  Commission;  two  members, 
three-year  terms.  Paid  from  pilotagt 
fees. 

Fire  Prevention  Commissioner;  sal- 
ary, $5,000. 

Highway  Commission.  Has  three 
members,  three-year  terms.  Salary  of 
chairman,  $5,000,  others,  $4,000. 

Medical  Examiners;  two,  five-year 
terms  at  $6,000  salaries. 

The  managers  of  the  Franklin  Fund 
are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Officers  of  Suffolk  County 
The  Boston  City  Council  serves  in 
the  capacity  of  Commissioners  for  Suf- 
folk County.    There  are  elected  by  the 
people  county  officers  as  follows: 

County  Auditor,  4  years  $    800 

County   Treasurer    800 

District  Attorney,  3  years   7,000 

Register  of  Deeds,   5  years    5,000 

Sheriff,  4  years,    3,000 

Clerk  of  County,   5  years    1,500 

2  Clerks  of  Superior  Court,  5  years  6,000 

The  Judiciary  of  Boston 
The  courts  of  Suffolk  County  consist 
of  municipal  and  district  courts,  the 
Superior  Court,  both  criminal  and  civil 
sessions,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  the  Juvenile 
Court  for  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Pro- 
bate Court,  having  jurisdiction  in  Suf- 
folk County,  and  the  Land  Court.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Land  Court  extends 
over  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts, 
but  its  regular  sittings  are  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  where  its  headquarters  are 
located.  The  judges  of  all  the  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Governor'! 
Council,  their  term  of  office  being  for 
life,  during  good  behavior.  The  clerks 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk  and  the  clerks  of 
the  Superior  Court  are  elected  by  the 
voters  of  Suffolk  County.  The  clerks 
of  the  other  courts  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Governor's  Council.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  court  officers  attached  to  the 
various  courts,  such  as  probation  offl- 
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eers,  messengers  and  functionaries  at- 
tending upon  the  court  session.  These 
are  appointed  by  the  justices  for  their 
respective  courts  and  are  not  subject 
to  confirmation  by  any  other  authority. 


ST.   LOUIS 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mate is  768,630.  It  has  an  area  of  61 1-3 
square  miles,  as  defined  by  the  Scheme 
of  Separation,  adopted  in  1876.  The 
city  since  that  time  has  been  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  county  of  St. 
Louis,  which  prior  to  that  year  had 
included  the  city.  By  the  Scheme  of 
Separation  that  part  of  the  county  not 
occupied  by  the  city,  that  is,  the  rural 
portion  of  the  county,  was  supplied 
with  a  new  and  distinct  set  of  officials 
to  replace  the  previous  county  gov- 
ernment; and  this  rural  portion  was 
designated  as  St.  Louis  County.  At 
the  same  time  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
was  defined  as  a  political  unit  of  the 
state,  in  many  respects  as  if  it  were 
another  county,  though  being  desig- 
nated as  a  municipality,  and  not  hav- 
ing any  county  officers.  As  such,  it 
was  empowered  by  its  charter  to  set 
up  its  own  distinct  government,  with 
large  powers  of  home  rule  under  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

That  charter  of  1876  was  in  force, 
with  certain  amendments,  until  Aug. 
29,  1914.  A  Board  of  Freeholders  (con- 
stitutional designation  for  Charter 
Commission)  was  elected  by  the  vot- 
ers, Apr.  1,  1913,  to  draft  a  new  char- 
ter. This  charter  was  adopted  by  the 
voters  July  30,  1914,  and  went  into 
effect  60  days  thereafter  and  that  is 
the  basis  of  government  now  for  St. 
Louis. 

Some  Features  Like  New  York 

As  in  the  charter  of  New  York  City, 
we  find  the  influence  of  the  Short  Bal- 
lot movement  in  the  government  of 
St.    Louis,    and   the    tendency   to    cen- 


tralize responsibility  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency.  But  the  St.  Louis  charter 
has  these  good  features  of  the  New 
York  plan  without  the  confusing  and 
costly  duplication  on  account  of  the 
overlapping  borough  and  county  of- 
fices. And  in  addition  to  these  good 
features,  St.  Louis  has  the  important 
instruments  of  popular  control,  the  Ini- 
tiative, Referendum  and  Recall,  which 
the  older  eastern  cities  have  yet  to 
obtain. 

In  St.  Louis  the  elective  officers  are 
as  follows: 
Mayor  ~n 

„       V.  -  (.Elected    at    Large 

President  of  ?  a 

Board   of   Aldermen  J 

28    Aldermen — elected    at    large,    but    one 

from    each    ward. 

The  Legislative  Body 
The  president  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year.  The  other 
aldermen  receive  a  salary  of  $1,800 
each  and  are  elected  for  a  four- 
year  term.  The  charter  requires  that 
one  session  be  held  annually  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  April,  but  a  special 
session  may  be  called  by  the  mayor  at 
any  time  on  three  days'  notice.  For 
absence  from  any  meeting  members 
are  fined  ten  dollars. 

The  Mayor  Has  Veto  Power 
All  bills  passed  by  the  aldermen  are 
subject  to  the  approval  or  veto  of  the 
mayor,  but  a  bill  may  be  passed  over 
the  mayor's  veto  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  the  board.  The  aldermen  have 
the  power  to  grant  or  renew  public 
franchises,  but  all  such  grants  are 
made  subject  to  the  right  to  amend, 
alter  or  repeal.  This  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  implications  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  decision  concerning 
the  irrevocable  nature  of  contracts, 
and  construing  legislative  acts  as  con- 
tracts. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
The  power  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 
is  made  subject  to  the  reserved  powers 
of  the  people  by  means  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum.  The  Initiative  is 
made  available  for  the  proposing  of 
ordinances  on  petition  of  5  per  cent. 
of  all  the  registered  voters,  but  for 
the  proposing  of  amendments  to  the 
eharter  a  10  per  cent,  petition  is  re- 
quired. Unless  any  such  proposal  shall 
be  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  approved  by  the  Mayor  within  60 
days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners must  provide  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  thus  proposed  measure  to 
the  voters  at  the  next  regular  election, 
if  such  is  due  within  90  days  after  the 
clerk  of  the  aldermen  shall  have  noti- 
fied the  election  board  of  the  failure 
to  enact  said  measure.  But  if  no  regu- 
lar election  is  to  be  held  within  that 
period  and  the  number  of  petition 
signers  for  said  ordinance  shall  be  in- 
creased to  7  per  cent.,  or  for  a  charter 
amendment  the  petition  signers  shall 
be  increased  to  15  per  cent.,  then  said 
ordinance  or  charter  amendment  must 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  special 
election.  The  decision  is  made  "by  a 
majority  voting  on  the  proposed"  ques- 
tion. 

The  Referendum  is  made  available 
against  any  ordinance  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  approved  by 
the  Mayor,  except  emergency  meas- 
ures* on  the  following  conditions.  If 
within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of 
such  ordinance  a  petition  is  filed  with 
signatures  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  regist- 


•An  emergency  measure  is  defined  as 
one  "necessary  for  the  immediate  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  health  or 
safety  and  declared  to  be  an  emergency 
measure;"  also  any  ordinance  calling  for 
a  vote  of  the  people,  making  an  appro- 
priation for  a  public  debt  payment,  or 
for  current  expenses,  or  fixing  a  tax  rate; 
but  "no  ordinance  granting,  enlarging  or 
affecting  any  franchise"  and  none  adopted 
by  the  people  under  the  Initiative  shall  be 
considered    an    emergency   measure. 


ered  voters  at  the  last  mayoralty  elec- 
tion, then  the  ordinance  is  held  up  for 
at  least  30  days  more  during  which,  if 
the  petition  is  signed  by  5  per  cent, 
additional  voters,  or  a  total  of  7  per 
cent.,  then  said  ordinance  must  be  re- 
considered by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
If  the  Board  fails  to  reject  said  ordi- 
nance within  30  days  thereafter,  them 
it  must  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at 
the  next  regular  election  provided  one 
is  held  within  90  days.  But  if  no 
such  regular  election  is  due  within 
that  period  and  the  petition  is  signed 
by  5  per  cent,  additional  voters  (a 
total  of  12  per  cent.),  or  if  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  shall  by  resolution  so  re- 
quest, the  submission  of  said  ordinance 
shall  be  at  a  special  election.  But  if 
the  ordinance  be  to  amend  or  repeal 
an  ordinance  adopted  under  the  Ini- 
tiative, only  a  3  per  cent,  petition  is 
required  for  submission  instead  of  a  7 
per  cent,  petition.  Also  it  is  provided 
that  after  the  Board  has  failed  to  re- 
ject a  referred  measure,  the  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  may  be  avoided  if 
four  of  the  committee  of  petitioners 
say  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  that  such  submission  is  then 
unnecessary. 

If  the  provisions  of  two  or  more 
initiated  or  referred  measures  ap- 
proved at  the  same  election  conflict, 
the  one  receiving  the  highest  affirma- 
tive vote  shall  prevail. 
St.  Louis'  Experience  With  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
charter  with  these  provisions  for  the 
people's  control,  the  Initiative  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  two  measures 
dealing  with  race  segregation,  both  at 
the  same  election,  and  the  Referendum 
has  been  used  once.  The  details  of 
these  uses,  as  given  in  the  October, 
1916,  Equity,  are  here  reproduced,  as 
follows : 

In  January,  1915,  the  Aldermen 
passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  com- 
missioners to  ascertain  the  cost  of  a 
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new  parkway.  Opponents  of  this 
measure  got  the  required  signatures 
to  a  Referendum  petition,  and  the 
measure  was  submitted  at  a  special 
election,  resulting  in  its  defeat  by  the 
vote  of  42,846  to  32,317. 

On  February  29,  1916,  a  special  elec- 
tion was  held  for  the  submission  of 
two  measures  by  Initiative  petition, 
providing  for  the  segregation  of  white 
and  negro  residents.  One  of  the 
measures  proposed  to  prohibit  mem- 
bers of  one  race  from  moving  into  a 
block  occupied  exclusively  by  mem- 
bers of  the  other  race.  This  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  52,220  to  17,877. 
The  other  measure  prohibited  mem- 
bers of  one  race  from  moving  into  a 
block  occupied  by  75  per  cent,  of  the 
other  race.  This  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  52,064  to  17,808.  About  one- 
half  of  the  registered  vote  was  cast 
on  this  question. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  St.  Louis  had  adopted 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  prior  to 
the  present  charter,  but  with  much 
higher  petition  requirements  and  a 
more  rigid  procedure.  The  basis  for  the 
Initiative  in  this  older  charter  was  15 
per  cent,  for  a  general  and  25  per  cent, 
for  a  special  election.  The  Referendum 
applied  only  to  franchises  and  was 
compulsory.  The  Initiative  was  used 
with  signal  success  in  March,  1914, 
when  the  people  forced  the  municipal 
Assembly-Council  and  House  of  Dele- 
gates to  proceed  with  the  building  of 
the  free  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
river. 

Mayor  the  Administrative  Head 
The  St.  Louis  charter,  like  that  of 
New  York,  concentrates  the  vast 
powers  of  administration  in  the  office 
of  the  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  a 
4-year  term  at  $10,000  salary.  But 
this  charter  goes  a  step  further  by 
having  the  bureau  heads  of  the  Fi- 
nance Department,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  departments,  appointed  by  the 
mayor. 

The  fact  that  the  ex-officio  head  of 
the  Finance  Department  is  the  Comp- 
troller constitutes  one  check  on  the 
mayor's  power,  however,  and  still  an- 


other and  greater  check  on  the  mayor 
is  provided  in  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  This  board  is 
composed  of  the  Mayor,  Comptroller 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, all  three  of  whom  are  responsible 
directly  to  the  people.  Thus  consti- 
tuted, this  board  wields  the  vital  power 
of  forming  the  annual  budget  for  the 
various  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  aldermen.  The  latter  body  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  any  item  of  the 
budget,  except  amounts  fixed  by  law 
to  meet  city  debts,  but  it  may  not  In- 
crease items  or  insert  new  ones. 

Here  again  we  find  the  merging  of 
administrative  and  legislative  func- 
tions for  the  sake  of  business  efficiency. 
And  in  the  process  the  legislative  body, 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  loses  the  very 
vicious  power  of  log-rolling  and  pork- 
barrel  legislation  which  has  been  the 
bane  of  legislative  budget  making,  not 
only  in  municipal  government,  but  also 
in  state  and  national  government.  The 
Mayor  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  may  introduce 
ordinances,  but  has  no  vote. 

The  Department  of  Finance 
Next  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  power  and  import- 
ance, comes  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance, the  elected  head  of  which  is  the 
Comptroller,  who  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  at  the  annual  salary  of 
$8,000.  Like  the  Mayor,  the  Comptrol- 
ler also  has  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  but  no  vote  there- 
in. The  heads  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  They  are,  with  com- 
pensation in  each  case,  as  follows: 

Assessor,   $5,000. 

Collector,      (Compensation      fixed     by 

state  statute). 
Treasurer,  $5,000. 
Supply  Commissioner,  $5,000. 

The  Board  of  Public  Service 
The  Mayor  has  also  the  appointment 
of  the  president  and  four  members  of 
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the  Board  of  Public  Service,  each  of 
whom  receives  a  salary  of  $8,000  a 
year.  This  board  must  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  least  once  a  week.  A  record 
of  its  proceedings  must  be  kept  and 
published  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
which  does  the  city's  publishing.  This 
board  comprises  five  departments,  as 
follows: 

Department  of  the  President,  which 
has  to  do  with  public  work  in  which 
the  city  is  a  party. 

Department  of  Public  Utilities,  con- 
trolling public  utilities  owned  or  li- 
censed by  the  city. 

Department  of  Streets  and  Sewers. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  deal- 
ing with  health,  hospitals,  parks,  play- 
grounds and  correctional  institutions. 

Department  of  Public  Safety,  includ- 
ing control  of  fire,  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  building  inspection,  and,  when 
permitted  by  statute,  of  the  police  and 
excise  departments. 

The  Law  Department 

The  City  Counselor,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  at  a  salary  of  $8,000  a  year,  is 
the  head  of  the  Law  Department.  He 
may  have  two  assistant  and  five  asso- 
ciate counselors. 

Register  and  City  Marshal 

The  Register,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  at  $4,000  salary,  has  the  custody 
of  the  city  seal  and  original  docu- 
ments. 

The  City  Marshal  is  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  at  $3,000  salary. 

The  Efficiency  Board 

The  Mayor  has  the  appointment  of  a 
body  designated  the  Efficiency  Board, 
composed  of  three  members  appointed 
for  three-year  terms,  no  more  than  two 
of  whom  may  be  of  the  same  political 
party. 

Creation  of  City  Courts 

The  charter  provides  that  the  Mayor 
shall  appoint  two  City  Court  Judges, 
to  preside  over  courts  known  respect- 
ively as  City  Court  No.  1  and  City 
Court   No.    2,   and   to   serve   at   $3,000 


salary  each.  But  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  im- 
crease  the  number  of  city  courts,  di- 
vide the  city  into  judicial  districts  and 
regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts.  These  city  courts  may  render 
decisions  in  all  causes  under  the 
charter  or  any  ordinance,  subject  te 
appeal  to  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Correction.  It  is  stated  elsewhere 
in  the  charter  that  the  mayor  has  the 
appointment  of  judges  for  additional 
courts.     (Art.  8.) 

A  clerk  for  all  the  City  Courts  is 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  at  a  $2,401 
salary. 


CLEVELAND 

Four  years  ago,  last  July  1st,  the 
voters  of  Cleveland  at  a  special  elec- 
tion adopted  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
Charter  Commission  under  the  Home 
Rule  Powers  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  of  1912.  That 
plan  contained  many  new  features  and 
was  rightly  regarded  as  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  previous  organiza- 
tion which  had  been  of  the  prevailing 
type  for  American  municipalities.  In- 
deed, the  1913  charter  was  said  to  mark 
the  utilization  of  the  efficiency  ideas 
of  German  cities. 

That  the  plan  fell  short  of  the  goal 
of  maximum  efficiency,  however,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  new 
Charter  Commission  has  been  at  work 
this  year  on  plans  looking  toward  the 
city-manager  idea.  But  this  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  the  1913 
charter  did  not  represent  a  large  gain 
in  municipal  efficiency  and  popular 
control.  It  is  that  charter,  together 
with  several  amendments  adopted 
since  it  went  into  effect,  which  consti- 
tutes the  existing  government  of  Cleve- 
land and  which  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider. This  charter  is,  of  course,  sup- 
plementary to  the  state  laws  govern- 
ing Municipal  Courts  and  the  Board 
of  Education. 
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The  county  of  Cuyahoga  includes 
the  city  of  Cleveland  and  in  certain 
respects  the  county  government  still 
overlaps  that  of  the  city.  Under  the 
Home  Rule  amendment  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  supposed  to  be  supreme 
over  local  affairs.  Still  conflicts  of  au- 
thority often  occur.  For  example  some 
of  the  main  streets  were  set  aside 
years  ago  as  State  highways.  This 
necessitates  some  method  of  dividing 
the  cost  of  repairs  between  the  city 
and  county. 

The  area  of  the  city  is  52.53  square 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1917  was 
690,837. 

In  a  special  number  of  Cleveland 
Civic  Affairs  for  January,  1917,  the 
Civic  League  started  a  movement  for 
city  and  county  consolidation  in  all 
of  the  seven  or  eight  counties  of  Ohio 
in  which  very  large  cities  have  grown 
up.  This  article  emphasized  the  great 
waste  and  inefficiency  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  useless  political  subdivisions, 
each  with  its  corps  of  petty  officials. 
In  Cuyahoga  there  are  still  92  such 
subdivisions  or  taxing  districts.  Cleve- 
land occupies  85%  of  the  county  and 
contains  90%  of  its  population. 

Short  Ballot  and  Voters'  Control 
In  one  fundamental  respect  the 
Cleveland  form  of  government  is 
sound  and  above  criticism.  It  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  the  Short  Ballot 
for  the  sake  of  fixing  responsibility 
where  the  people  can  observe  it;  and  it 
co-ordinates  with  that  principle  the 
other  and  more  fundamental  principle 
of  democracy,  namely,  the  right  of 
the  voters  to  control  their  public  af- 
fairs and  their  elected  agents  through 
the  orderly  method  of  exercising  such 
control  by  means  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall. 

The  voter  in  Cleveland  has  to  keep 
in  mind  only  two  elective  offices  for 
the  city  government:  the  Mayor  and 
the  member  of  the  Council  from  the 
voter's    own   ward.     The   Council   be- 


comes the  policy-determining  body. 
The  Mayor  selects  the  heads  of  admin- 
istrative departments,  thus  gaining 
the  unity  and  co-ordination  so  essen- 
tial to  efficiency  in  public  or  private 
enterprises. 

Other  good  features  of  the  Cleve- 
land plan,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  the 
preferential  system  of  voting,  the  non- 
partisan nomination  of  candidates  by 
petition,  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ments, full  publicity  of  records,  ade- 
quate accounting,  regulation  of  public 
utilities  and  a  workable  provision  for 
amending  the  charter. 

One  Vital  Shortcoming 
So  long  as  the  Council  is  constituted 
on  the  plan  of  one  member  elected 
from  each  ward,  the  preferential  vot- 
ing plan  may  be  said  to  be  an  advant- 
age in  that  it  endeavors  to  elect  by 
a  majority  vote ;  and  to  that  end,  if  the 
first  choice  votes  do  not  show  a  major- 
ity for  some  candidate,  then  the  sec- 
ond choice,  and  possibly  the  third 
choice  votes  are  to  be  considered.  The 
old  plan  often  resulted  in  an  election 
by  a  minority  where  there  were  sev- 
eral candidates  for  the  single  office. 
But  this  preferential  plan  is  ad- 
vantageous in  only  a  limited  sense  for 
the  election  of  the  City  Council,  a 
multiple  body.  If  that  body  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire 
city  on  the  proportional  plan,  then  the 
Hare  ballot  would  enable  the  various 
groups  or  parties  to  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  Council  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numerical  strength,  and 
it  would  give  to  every  voter  the  assur- 
ance that  his  vote  would  be  counted 
for  some  member  of  the  body,  whether 
in  the  voter's  own  ward  or  not.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  important  and 
fundamental  principle  will  be  duly 
recognized  in  the  new  charter  now  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  great  and  pro- 
gressive city  of  Cleveland. 

Nominations  and  Elections 
The   name    of    any    voter    must    be 
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placed  on  the  ballot  for  Mayor  when 
he  has  filed  a  petition  with  the  election 
board  signed  by  at  least  2,500  voters, 
and  for  council  if  signed  by  at  least 
200  voters.  With  the  petition  must 
be  filed  the  candidate's  written  accept- 
ance of  the  nomination.  Names  of 
candidates  must  be  printed  in  rota- 
tion, there  being  as  many  series  of 
ballots  as  there  are  candidates  for  a 
given  office,  and  without  party  desig- 
nation. Columns  are  ruled  on  the 
ballots  for  first,  second  and  other 
choices,  and  space  is  left  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  voter  to  write  in  another 
candidate's  name,  if  desired.  Only  one 
vote  may  be  counted  for  any  candi- 
date on  any  one  ballot.  If  a  candidate 
receives  a  majority  of  first-choice 
votes  he  is  declared  elected.  But 
if  no  candidate  has  a  majority  with 
his  first-choice  votes,  then  the  second- 
choice  votes  received  by  each  candi- 
date shall  be  added  to  his  first-choice 
votes.  If  any  candidate  is  then  found 
to  have  a  majority  he  is  declared 
elected,  but  if  none  is  found  to  have 
a  majority,  then  the  other  choices 
must  be  added  to  the  total  for  each 
candidate  and  the  one  having  the 
largest  total  of  first,  second  and  other 
choice  votes  must  be  declared  elected, 
whether  the  total  is  a  majority  or  not. 
The  Legislative  Body 

The  City  Council  is  composed  of 
members  elected  each  from  a  separate 
ward,  the  wards  being  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  25,000  population  or  major 
fraction  thereof  for  each  ward.  Coun- 
cilmen  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  subject  to  recall,  as  described 
below.  Salaries  are  fixed  by  any  Coun- 
cil for  the  succeeding  Council.  For 
absence  from  a  regular  Council  meet- 
ing, members  are  fined  2%  of  their 
annual  salary  unless  excused  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
chooses  its  presiding  officer  and  clerk. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  peo- 
ple may,  at  their  option,  propose  a 
measure  to  the  Council  by  the  process 


of  the  Initiative,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  Council's  failure  to  enact  the  said 
measure,  the  procedure  for  submitting 
it  to  the  voters  at  the  polls  are  on  the 
whole  very  fair.  But  the  petition 
basis  of  the  Referendum  is  unnecessar- 
ily high  for  so  large  a  city. 

Provision  for  the  Initiative 
Any  measure  may  be  proposed  to  the 
Council  by  a  petition  signed  by  5,000 
voters  of  the  city,  all  petition  papers  to 
be  filed  with  Clerk  of  Council.  Such 
petitions  must  contain  the  text  of  any 
proposed  ordinance  and  printed  there- 
on the  names  and  addresses  of  at  least 
five  voters  who  are  officially  regarded 
as  having  filed  the  petition  and  who 
constitute  a  Committee  of  the  Petition- 
ers. The  Clerk  is  to  ascertain  within 
10  days  the  number  of  signatures,  and 
if  he  certifies  that  the  number  is  suffi- 
cient he  must  notify  each  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Petitioners,  and,  If 
the  number  is  insufficient,  15  days 
are  then  allowed  for  obtaining  addi- 
tional signatures  of  voters.  The  Clerk 
again  has  10  days  in  which  to  certify 
the  number  on  the  amended  petition. 
If  he  finds  it  still  insufficient  he  must 
so  notify  the  committee.  But  when 
the  Clerk  certifies  that  the  petition  is 
sufficient,  he  must  submit  the  proposed 
measure  to  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

In  the  Council,  the  proposed  measure 
must  be  referred  to  a  committee  or  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  where 
public  hearings  must  be  arranged.  The 
council  must  act  on  the  committee's 
report  within  30  days.  If  the  Council 
rejects  the  measure  or  passes  it  in 
form  different  from  that  set  forth  in 
the  petition,  the  Committee  of  Peti- 
tioners may  require  that  the  measure 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  polls 
either  in  its  original  form  or  with  any 
amendment  which  was  presented  in 
writing  during  the  public  hearing  or 
while  the  measure  was  before  the 
Council.     Within  ten  days  after  final 
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action  by  the  Council  the  Committee 
of  Petitioners  must  certify  to  the  Clerk 
its  decision  to  have  the  measure  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters.  The  Clerk  must 
certify  this  fact  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

The  measure  must  then  be  submit- 
ted to  the  voters  if  a  regular  election 
is  to  be  held  not  more  than  six  months 
and  not  less  than  30  days  after  the 
Clerk's  certificate  is  received  by  the 
Council.  But  in  case  no  election  is  to 
be  so  held,  the  Council  may  provide 
for  the  measure's  submission  at  a  spe- 
cial election.  Or,  if  a  supplemental  pe- 
tition signed  by  5,000  additional  names 
of  voters  is  filed,  asking  that  the 
measure  be  submitted  at  a  time  indi- 
cated in  the  petition,  the  Council  must 
order  a  special  election  on  that  date. 
But  in  any  case  the  proposed  ordi- 
nance must  be  submitted  "at  the  next 
election." 

The  decision  of  the  electorate  on 
this  measure  is  rendered  by  a  majority 
voting  thereon.  Measures  may  be 
thus  initiated  for  repealing  any  exist- 
ing ordinance  or  part  thereof,  and  or- 
dinances enacted  under  the  Initiative 
process  may  be  amended  or  repealed 
by  the  Council  as  in  the  case  of  other 
ordinances.  This  power  of  Council 
to  repeal,  however,  should  be  condi- 
tional on  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
majority  thereof. 

The  Referendum  Provision 
The  time  fixed-  for  all  ordinances  to 
go  into  effect,  except  those  declared 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  to  be  emer- 
gencies*, is  40  days  after  enactment. 
During    that    interval,    if    a    petition 


•Emergency  measures  are  specified  as 
being  necessary  "for  the  immediate  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace,  property, 
health,  or  safety,  or  providing  for  the 
usual  daily  operation  of  a  municipal  de- 
partment, in  which  the  emergency  is  set 
forth  and  defined  in  a  preamble  thereto." 
But  no  grant  or  renewal  or  extension  of 
a  franchise  or  other  special  privilege 
"shall  ever  be  so  passed." 


signed  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  vote 
cast  at  the  last  preceding  city  election 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
requesting  that  any  ordinance  be  re- 
pealed or  submitted  to  the  electors, 
such  law  shall  not  become  operative 
unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  voting  thereon.  The  procedure 
for  determining  the  sufficiency  of  the 
petition,  or  the  filing  of  a  supplemental 
petition,  is  the  same  as  under  the  Ini- 
tiative. Ordinances  initiated  by  the 
voters  and  passed  by  the  Council  with- 
out change  or  amended  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Committee  of  Petition- 
ers, are  subject  to  referendum  the 
same  as  other  ordinances.  The  refer- 
endum power  applies  also  to  emergency 
measures  except  that  these  must  go 
Into  effect  when  indicated.  If  rejected 
by  the  voters,  such  decision  must  oper- 
ate as  a  repeal.  If  two  or  more  meas- 
ures adopted  at  the  same  election  con- 
flict, the  one  receiving  the  highest 
affirmative  vote  prevails.  This  petition 
basis  would  be  fairly  satisfactory  for 
a  small  city  but  it  is  undoubtedly  too 
high  for  Cleveland.  Buffalo  adopted 
the  Referendum  in  1914  on  a  5  per 
cent,  basis. 

The  Recall  Procedure 
The  tenure   of  any  elective  officer 
is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  voters   under   the   following   pro- 
cedure : 

First,  one  or  more  voters  must  make 
a  signed  affidavit  to  the  Clerk  of 
Council  of  their  intention  to  effect  the 
removal  of  a  certain  officer.  There- 
upon the  Clerk  must  issue  to  them 
official  petition  papers  for  circulation. 
Second,  if  within  30  days  thereafter, 
a  petition  asking  that  the  question  of 
removing  said  officer,  signed  by  15,000 
voters  if  he  be  elected  from  the  city 
at  large  or  by  600  voters  if  elected 
from  a  single  ward,  is  addressed  to 
the  Council  and  filed  with  the  Clerk, 
and  such  petition  be  certified  by  the 
Clerk  as  sufficient  (20  days  additional 
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allowed  for  a  supplemental  petition  if 
needed)  then  the  said  petition  must 
be  delivered  to  the  Council  by  the 
Clerk  and  the  Clerk  must  notify  the 
officer  of  the  proceeding  for  his  re- 
call. 

Third,  if  the  said  officer  does  not 
resign  within  five  days,  the  Council 
must  order  an  election  not  less  than 
40  nor  more  than  60  days  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition,  said  election 
to  coincide  with  a  regular  election  if 
the  latter  occur  within  the  specified 
period. 

Fourth,  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  successor  to  the  said  officer 
must  be  by  non-partisan  petition,  as 
in  other  elections,  and  the  name  of  the 
officer  whose  removal  is  sought  must 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  unless  he  re- 
quests otherwise  in  writing  25  days 
before  the  recall  election. 

Fifth,  the  election  must  be  conduct- 
ed, as  usual,  on  the  preferential  plan, 
and  if  the  incumbent  official  be  elected, 
he  is  to  serve  out  his  term,  but  if 
not  he  shall  be  deemed  removed.  The  re- 
call procedure  may  not  be  invoked  dur- 
ing three  months  from  the  beginning 
of  an  officer's  term  or  within  three 
months  after  his  re-election  under  re- 
call proceedings. 

Recall  Procedure  Wrong 
At  this  point  it  is  important  for  all 
students  of  popular  government  to  con- 
sider this  plan  of  applying  the  Recall 
principle  in  comparison  with  the  plan 
adopted  in  California  and  some  other 
states.  For  a  full  statement  of  the 
several  kinds  of  Recall  Procedure,  see 
article  beginning  on  page  192  of  the 
October,  1917,  Equity.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia plan  the  question  whether  the 
incumbent  official  should  be  removed 
or  not  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Re- 
call ballot  and  voted  on  separately  re- 
gardless of  candidates  for  the  office. 
But  at  the  bottom  of  the  ballot  the  list 
of  candidates  is  printed  so  that  in 
case  a  majority  vote  for  removal  then 


the  votes  cast  for  candidates  are  count- 
ed. Note,  however,  that  the  incumbent 
official  may  not  be  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed himself  for  he  stands  or  falls  on 
the  first  proposition.  If  a  majority  of 
the  votes  are  against  his  recall  he  goes 
on  holding  his  office. 

Now  the  Cleveland  plan,  which  is 
that  still  used  in  many  states,  is  bad 
because  it  is  in  reality  a  second  elec- 
tion and  does  not  definitely  require  a 
division  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  incumbent  official. 

Large  Powers  of  the  Mayor 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
city,  the  Mayor  is  elected  at  large  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  His  salary  is 
fixed  by  the  Council  and  may  be 
changed  for  the  ensuing  term.  The 
Mayor  has  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  heads  of  all  depart- 
ments and  the  officers  and  members  of 
special  commissions.  The  Mayor  and 
heads  of  all  departments  are  entitled 
to  seats  in  the  Council  with  the  right 
to  participate  in  discussions  but  with- 
out a  vote.  The  Mayor  may  introduce 
ordinances. 

The  Mayor  has  the  veto  power  and 
may  approve  or  disapprove  of  any 
item  or  part  of  an  ordinance  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  it.  But  if  the  said 
ordinance  is  repassed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Council  it  becomes  a  law. 
A  Scientific  Budget 

The  Mayor  is  further  empowered 
to  prepare  an  annual  estimate  of  the 
city's  expenses  from  detailed  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  various  de- 
partments on  uniform  blanks  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  of  Finance. 
This  includes  an  itemized  expense  ac- 
count, comparisons  with  the  last  two 
fiscal  years,  reasons  for  proposed  in- 
creases or  decreases,  a  schedule  for 
each  department  showing  things  nec- 
essary to  be  done,  a  statement  from 
the  Director  of  Finance  giving  the 
probable  income  from  taxes  and  rev- 
enue from  other  sources,  amounts  re- 
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quired  for  interest  and  sinking  funds 
and  the  total  outstanding  city  debt. 
The  budget  thus  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  must  be  pub- 
lished for  free  distribution  to  citizens 
who  may  ask  for  copies,  besides  being 
furnished  to  the  newspapers  and  pub- 
lic libraries. 

As  a  further  means  of  keeping  the 
public  informed  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion and  Publicity  is  provided  under 
a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  This  bureau  must  compile 
an  annual  report  of  Council  proceed- 
ings and  a  summary  of  the  operations 
of  all  administrative  departments.  It 
must  collect  and  compile  reports  and 
statistics  concerning  all  departments 
of  Cleveland  and  facts  concerning  the 
progress  of  other  municipalities;  and 
must  publish  weekly  the  City  Record, 
containing  the  transactions  of  the 
Council  and  the  city  advertising. 

There  is  also  established  a  city  plan 
commission  under  the  control  of  the 
Mayor  which  is  empowered  to  deter- 
mine the  design  and  location  of  works 
of  art,  public  buildings,  harbors, 
bridges,  etc.,  and  must  prepare  plans 
for  the  future  physical  development  of 
the  city. 

The  Regular  Administrative 
Departments 
The  routine  work  of  the  city  admin- 
istration is  organized  under  six  gen- 
eral  departments,   each   with   several 
divisions,  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  law. 

2.  Department  of  public  service. 

(a)  Division  of  streets. 

(b)  Division     of     parks     and     public 

grounds. 

(c)  Division  of  engineering  and  con- 

struction. 

(d)  Division    of   franchises. 

3.  Department  of  public  welfare. 

(a)  Division  of  health. 

(b)  Division  of  charities  and  correc- 

tions. 


(c)  Division  of  recreation. 

(d)  Division  of  research  and  publicity. 

(e)  Division    of   employment. 
4.  Department  of  public  safety. 

(a)  Division    of   police. 

(b)  Division   of   fire. 

(c)  Division  of  buildings. 

(d)  Division  of  housing  inspection. 

(e)  Division  of  weights  and  measures. 
6.  Department  of  finance. 

(a)  Division  of  accounts. 

(b)  Division  of  treasury. 

(c)  Division    of    assessments    and    li- 

censes. 

(d)  Division  of  purchases  and  supplies. 
6.  Department  of  public  utilities. 

(a)  Division   of   water. 

(b)  Division   of  light. 

(c)  Division  of  heat. 

The  directors  of  each  department  is 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  com- 
missioners in  charge  of  divisions  are 
appointed  by  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective department.  The  division 
chiefs  appoint  all  their  employes  sub- 
ject to  civil  service  rules. 

It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  give 
the  specific  salaries  received  by  offi- 
cials in  Cleveland  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  fixed  in  the  charter.  The 
salaries  of  the  directors  of  depart- 
ments and  the  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  divisions  are  fixed  by  ordi- 
nance of  Council,  while  the  Board  of 
Control  fixes  the  number  and  compen- 
sation of  all  other  officers  and  em- 
ployes. Consequently  these  salaries 
may  vary  from  time  to  time.  The 
Board  of  Control  is  simply  a  body 
comprising  the  Mayor  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  the  proceedings  of 
which  body  must  be  published  in  the 
City  Record.  In  addition  to  this  Board 
of  Control,  there  are  a  number  of  ad- 
visory boards  consisting  of  unsalaried 
citizens  appointed  by  the  directors  of 
the  different  departments.  Such  boards 
have  no  power  over  the  departments 
with  which  they  are  associated,  but 
their  recommendations  are  made  in 
writing  and  become  a  part  of  the 
records.  The  Council  has  power  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
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trol  to  discontinue  any  department  or 
division,  create  new  or  additional  ones 
and  combine  or  distribute  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  various  de- 
partments. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  or 
routine  departments  and  divisions  of 
the  government,  a  civil  service  com- 
mission of  three  is  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  for  terms  of  six  years  to  see 
that  all  officials  and  employes  are  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Full  publicity  of  all  official  records 
is  required,  and  the  charter  is  made 
amendable  by  amendments  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Council  or  on  petition  of  10 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  city. 


"GREATEST  ADVANCE  IN  100 
YEARS" 
William  J.  Bryan,  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture  delivered  at  Boston,  on  Dec. 
3,  appealed  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  support  the  proposition  for 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Referring  to  these  tools  of  de- 
mocracy, Mr.  Bryan  said:  "They  rep- 
resent the  greatest  advance  in  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  past  100 
years." 


PUBLICITY    AND    PROGRESS. 

The  first  big  impetus  toward  the  rev- 
olution in  municipal  organization  and 
administration,  which  we  see  now  in 
progress  throughout  this  country,  was 
given  by  the  "muck-rakers"  who  un- 
covered the  corruption  of  our  cities  in 
the  nineties.  It  was  publicity  that  set 
people  to  thinking  and  creative  action 
followed. 

But  publicity  must  not  stop  there. 
It  must  go  along,  hand  in  hand,  with 
these  new  agencies  of  governmental 
efficiency  and  with  the  accompanying 
instruments  of  popular  control,  the  I. 
and  R.  If  existing  channels  of  infor- 
mation are  clogged  or  colored,  new 
media  must  be  created.  For  publicity 
is  essential  to  progress  and  democracy. 


THE  SALIENT  FEATURES  OF  THE 
NORFOLK  CHARTER 

Under  the  new  charter  adopted  on 
November  20th,  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  report,  all  ward  lines  are 
abolished  and  provision  is  made  for  a 
governing  Council  of  five  members 
elected  "on  a  general  ticket  at  large" 
and  to  serve  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  election  of  this  Council  is  there- 
fore conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  bloc 
vote.  The  first  Council  so  elected  will 
be  required  to  organize  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  electing  a  City  Manager 
whose  services  would  begin  at  the 
same  time  as  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Council.  Members  of  the  Council  are 
to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year, 
except  the  President  who  is  to  receive 
$1,800. 

An  interesting  and  unusual  limita- 
tion on  the  powers  of  the  Council  is 
contained  in  Section  9  prohibiting  it 
or  any  member  from  dictating  any  ap- 
pointment authorized  by  the  City  Man- 
ager, or  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  City  Manager  as  to  the  choice  of 
employees;  any  such  dictation  being 
defined  as  a  misdemeanor,  for  the  con- 
viction of  which  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing $100  fine  and  removal  from  office  is 
authorized.  The  Council,  besides  its 
choice  of  a  City  Manager  and  one  of 
its  members  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, is  required  to  elect  a  City  Clerk, 
City  Attorney,  City  Auditor,  Police 
Justice,  Assistant  Police  Justice  and 
High  Constable.  For  each  absence  of 
a  councilman  from  a  regular  meeting  2 
per  cent,  of  his  annual  salary  must  be 
deducted  as  a  fine.  An  absence  from 
five  consecutive  meetings  operates  to 
vacate  the  seat  of  a  member. 

The  Initiative  is  made  available  on 
petition  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
who  voted  at  the  last  preceding  regu- 
lar municipal  election.  Such  petition 
must  be  signed  in  the  first  instance  by 
at  least  five  qualified  voters  who  con- 
stitute a  Committee  of  the  Petitioners. 
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When  properly  certified  by  the  Clerk, 
the  measure  petitioned  for  must  be 
presented  to  the  Council,  which  must 
take  final  action  thereon  within  thirty 
days.  If  the  Council  rejects  the  pro- 
posed ordinance,  or  passes  it  in  differ- 
ent form  or  fails  to  act  upon  it,  the 
Committee  of  Petitioners  may  require 
that  it  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
either  in  its  original  form  or  with  any 
proposed  change.  The  Initiative  elec- 
tion pursuant  to  such  petition  must  be 
held  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  60  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
Corporation  Court's  order  for  such 
election.  No  ordinance  adopted  under 
the  Initiative  may  be  repealed  or 
amended  except  by  the  voters,  but  the 
Corporation  Court,  on  request  of  the 
Council,  may  order  to  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  any  ordinance  providing  for 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  an  ordi- 
nance adopted  under  the  Initiative. 

The  Referendum  is  made  available 
against  any  ordinance,  except  such  as 
are  declared  by  a  four-fifths  majority 
to  be  emergencies,  on  petition  of  25 
per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last 
election.  The  proceedings  thereunder 
are  similar  in  detail  to  those  of  the 
Initiative,  the  City  Clerk  filing  the  peti- 
tion with  the  Council  and  the  latter 
being  required  to  reconsider  the  ordi- 
nance against  which  the  petition  is 
aimed.  The  Council  is  given  thirty 
days  in  which  to  repeal  or  amend,  as 
asked  by  the  voters,  after  which,  if  not 
repealed  or  so  amended,  the  question 
must  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 

The  Recall  is  made  available  against 
any  member  of  the  Council  on  petition 
of  15  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast  at  the 
last  election,  but  in  order  to  start  a 
petition  for  such  Recall  at  least  300 
voters  must  have  signed  a  petition  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  grounds 
for  the  Recall  in  not  more  than  200 
words.  The  Clerk  must  then  notify 
the  member  whose  recall  is  sought, 
and  he  may  within  five  days  file  a  de- 


fensive statement  of  equal  length. 
Publicity  to  these  statements  must  be 
given  in  a  local  newspaper.  A  period 
of  30  days  is  permitted  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  required  number  of  signa- 
tures to  demand  a  Recall  election.  The 
form  of  such  election  is  that  of  the 
simple  recall  proposition  without  the 
voting  on  candidates  for  a  successor. 
If  the  majority  favors  the  Recall  the 
vacancy  thus  created  for  the  unexpired 
term  must  be  filled  by  the  Council. 

Candidates  for  the  Council  may  be 
nominated  only  by  petition.  Under  the 
constitution  of  the  state  several  offi- 
cers, including  the  State's  Attorney, 
Commissioner  of  Revenue,  City  Treas- 
urer, City  Sergeant  and  several  court 
officers,  must  be  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  city.  The  charter  provides, 
however,  that  whenever  the  constitu- 
tion shall  be  amended  so  as  to  leave 
the  filling  of  these  offices  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  city,  such  officers  may 
be  elected  or  appointed  as  the  Council 
may  prescribe. 

The  City  Manager,  as  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  government,  is  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Council  without  re- 
gard to  his  political  beliefs,  solely 
upon  merit;  and  the  choice  need  not 
be  limited  to  inhabitants  of  the  city 
or  state.  His  compensation  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Council,  and  he  is 
to  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  period 
but  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Coun- 
cil, provided,  however,  that  at  least  a 
year  must  elapse  from  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment before  his  removal.  He  may 
demand  written  charges  and  a  public 
hearing,  but  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  final. 

The  administrative  work  is  grouped 
under  five  departments  as  follows: 
Law,  Public  Works,  Public  Welfare, 
Public  Safety  and  Finance.  The  head 
of  the  Law  Department  is  the  City  At- 
torney, but  the  heads  of  the  other  de- 
partments are  appointed  by  the  City 
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Manager,  with  the  provision,  however, 
that  the  City  Manager  himself  shall  be 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety  and  of 
Finance.  By  a  vote  of  4  to  1  the  Coun- 
cil may  create  new  departments  or 
change  or  abolish  existing  ones. 

An  important  duty  prescribed  for 
the  City  Manager  is  that  of  preparing 
a  detailed  annual  budget  with  full 
statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  estimates  are  made  and  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  city.  Cop- 
ies of  this  budget  are  to  be  printed  for 
free  distribution  to  the  voters,  and  a 
public  hearing  must  be  held  before 
final  action  by  the  Council  thereon. 

Another  feature  looking  toward  econ- 
omy as  well  as  efficiency  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  City  Purchasing 
Agent,  to  whom  the  director  of  each 
department  must  make  written  requi- 
sition for  supplies. 

A  Civil  Service  Commission  of  three 
is  to  be  elected  by  the  Council  for 
terms  of  two,  four  and  six  years  re- 
spectively. This  Commission  deter- 
mines the  qualifications  of  all  em- 
ployees except  officers  elected  by  the 
people  or  by  the  Council,  members  of 
the  school  board,  public  school  teach- 
ers, heads  of  administrative  depart- 
ments and  chiefs  of  divisions  there- 
under. 

An  Efficiency  Bureau  is  created  to 
be  composed  of  the  administrative 
heads,  chiefs  of  police  and  fire,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  City  Manager  as  chairman. 
This  Bureau  is  to  fix  standards  of 
efficiency,  co-ordinate  methods  of  op- 
eration and  provide  for  uniformity  of 
compensation.  It  must  recommend  for 
dismissal  those  in  the  service  who  fall 
below  the  established  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. AH  political  assessments  are 
expressly  prohibited,  and  no  one  in  the 
classified  service  is  permitted  to  take 
an  active  part  in  political  campaigns. 


NORFOLK  LEAPS  TO  FRONT  RANK 


How  Virginia's  Thriving  City  Adopted 
a  Splendid  City-Manager  Charter 
on  Model  Plan 
By  Lieut. -Comd'r  C.  P.  Shaw,  U.  S.  N. 
(Retired). 
At  the  sessions  of  1910  and  1912,  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an 
amendment  to  section  117  of  the 
state  constitution  which  provided  that 
the  Legislature  might  grant  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  state  such  form 
or  forms  of  government  as  the  Legis- 
lature might  deem  best,  with  a  further 
provision  that  to  cities  of  over  50,000 
inhabitants  it  might  grant  a  special 
form  of  government,  when  requested 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  This  amendment  was  ratified 
by  the  people  in  the  general  election 
of  November  1912. 

During  the  session  of  1914,  under  the 
authority  of  this  amendment,  a  city 
charter  optional  act  was  passed  which 
prescribed  certain  forms  of  city  gov- 
ernment, and  provided  the  manner  in 
which  any  city  or  town  might,  by  vote 
of  its  qualified  electors,  adopt  one  of 
the  prescribed  forms.  An  act  was  also 
passed  prescribing  the  manner  in 
which  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants 
might  prepare  and  ask  to  be  granted 
a  special  form  of  government.  This 
act  provided  for  the  election  of  charter 
commissioners  to  prepare  the*  new 
charter,  whose  election  should  only  be 
valid  in  case  a  majority  of  the  quahv 
fied  voters  of  the  city  took  part  in  the 
election,  and  that  the  majority  of  this 
number  should  vote  in  favor;  of  the 
adoption  of  a  new  form  of  government. 

Why  First  Attempt  Failed 
Under  this  act  an  election  was  held 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1915,  with  2001  votes  in  favor 
of  a  new  charter,  and  only  67  against; 
but  the  election  of  the  commissioners 
was  not  valid  because  less  than  a  ma- 
jority, in  fact  only  about  25  per  cent., 
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of  the  qualified  voters  took  part  in  the 
election. 

During  the  session  of  1916,  this  act 
was  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
question  of  a  new  charter  should  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  the  majority  voting  there- 
on; that  the  nine  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  should 
constitute  a  charter  commission, 
which  should  in  120  days,  in 
open  session,  prepare  a  charter 
which  should  then  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  if  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  it,  should  go 
to  the  Legislature  as  a  request  that 
the  city  be  granted  the  form  of  govern- 
ment so  framed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  an 
election  was  held  on  June  20th,  at 
which  1895  votes  were  cast  in  favor 
of  a  new  charter,  and  149  against.  The 
nine  commissioners  elected  at  once 
proceeded  to  prepare  a  new  charter. 
All  sessions  were  open,  as  required  by 
law,  and  suggestions  from  citizens 
were  cordially  received.  At  its  first 
session  after  organizing,  the  Commis- 
sion passed  a  resolution  expressing  its 
determination  to  endeavor  to  expedite 
its  work  so  as  to  complete  the  charter 
in  time  to  place  a  printed  copy  in  the 
hands  of  every  qualified  voter,  with  a 
view  to  inviting  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion thereon.  This  was  done,  and  pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  at  which  many 
citizens  were  heard,  and  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  changes  suggested  were 
incorporated  in  the  charter.  Finally 
the  charter  was  printed  in  its  com- 
pleted form,  and  all  citizens  who  cared 
to  do  so  were  invited  to  ask  for  copies, 
which  were  given  out. 

After  a  very  vigorous  campaign,  the 

charter  was  voted  upon  at  a  special 

election  on  the  20th  of  November,  and 

was  approved  by  a  vote  of  3403  to  1221. 

How  the  Campaign  Was  Fought 

The  campaign  for  the  election  of  the 
charter  commission,  and  also  for  se- 


curing the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
charter  by  the  voters,  was  conducted 
by  the  Citizens'  Union,  a  non-partisan 
organization  formed  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  apparently  no  organized  op- 
position during  the  campaign  which 
preceded  the  charter  election  in  June, 
but  during  the  few  weeks  preceding 
the  November  election,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  opposition  made  a  bitter 
and  persistent  fight  against  the  new 
charter.  This  organization,  however, 
was  discredited  from  the  fact  that 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  men 
composing  it  consisted  exclusively  of 
one  office  holder,  a  most  eccentric 
devotee  to  the  rights  of  property,  and 
a  number  of  unsuccessful  aspirants  for 
public  office.  The  regular  Democratic 
organization  of  the  city,  as  well  as  its 
ordinary  opponent,  the  so-called  Citi- 
zens' Party,  entirely  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  for  men  prominent 
in  the  ranks  of  both  factions  were  to 
be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  most 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  progress, 
for  the  vote— nearly  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  new  charter — showed  un- 
mistakably that  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  desired  to  eliminate  poli- 
tics from  the  government  of  the  city, 
and  to  conduct  its  affairs  hereafter  ac- 
cording to  sound  business  methods. 
Avoiding  Portsmouth's  Mistake 

The  unhappy  state  of  affairs  which 
has  existed  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  since 
her  politicians  ran  away  with  the  City 
Manager  form,  and  turned  her  govern- 
ment for  many  months  into  what  was 
practically  the  commission  form,  serv- 
ed also  as  a  horrible  example  to  Nor- 
folk as  well  ,as  to  Petersburg.  ,  In 
Portsmouth  the  commissioners,  for 
some  six  months  after  their  election, 
failed  to  appoint  a  manager,  and  in  the 
meantime  acted  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  performance,  the  Norfolk 
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charter  commission  provided  that  the 
commissioners,  upon  their  election  in 
June,  should  immediately  take  steps  to 
select  a  manager  who  should  take  of- 
fice on  the  same  day  as  the  commis- 
sioners themselves. 

Approval  of  Legislature  Next 
On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  November, 
the  Citizens'  Union,  through  its  offi- 
cers, at  a  well  attended  meeting  made 
its  final  report  and  dissolved.  A  new 
organization  was  formed  under  the 
title  of  the  New  Charter  League,  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  passage  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  new  charter 
without  any  amendment  whatever,  and 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  right  men 
should  be  elected  to  give  the  city  a 
business  administration,  and  that  the 
new  form  of  government  should  have 
a  fair  trial.  Here  again,  thanks  are 
due  to  Portsmouth  for  showing  what 
occurs  when  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment is  left  to  run  itself,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  work  is  over 
when  a  new  charter  is  adopted.  This 
fatal  error  the  people  of  Norfolk  pro- 
pose to  avoid,  and  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  New  Charter  League  to  aid  in  this 
essential   purpose. 

Has  the  Necessary  Safeguards 
The  proposed  new  charter  for  Nor- 
folk provides  the  City-Manager  form 
of  government  with  all  the  safeguards, 
such  as  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall;  the  merit  system,  the  execu- 
tive budget  and  central  purchasing 
agency  that  are  recommended  in  the 
Model  Charter  of  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League;  proper  financial  methods 
are  required,  and  all  the  administra- 
tive efforts  of  the  various  departments 
are  co-ordinated  through  a  bureau  of 
efficiency,  which  practically  consti- 
tutes the  City  Manager's  cabinet.  This 
cabinet,  presided  over  by  the  City 
Manager,  consists  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments,  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  chiefs 


of  the  police  and  fire  departments, 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
bureau.  This  bureau  establishes 
standards  of  efficiency  and  takes  such 
steps  as  it  may  deem  advisable  to  es- 
tablish individual,  group  and  depart- 
mental efficiency. 

"With  the  president  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  sitting  as  a  member 
of  the  City  Manager's  cabinet,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  commission  acting  as 
secretary  of  the  same,  it  is  believed 
that  much  more  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion will  be  maintained  between  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  vari- 
ous departments,  through  this  inti- 
mate association  than  would  be  possi- 
ble if  the  commission  acted  wholly 
from  the  outside,  and  were  not  so  in- 
ter-related with  the  various  depart- 
ments. 


WHAT   IS  THE    MATTER  WITH 
CONGRESS? 

The  Searchlight  on  Congress,  issued 
by  the  National  Voters'  League  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  stated  succinct- 
ly the  reasons  why  Congress  fails  to 
function,  as  follows: 

"1.  The  national  legislature  is  a  polit- 
ical institution.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
end-in-itself  political  system.  Its  legis- 
lative attainments  are  directed  primarily 
not  to  public  business  but  to  political 
results. 

"2.  The  methods  of  elections  and  leg- 
islation tend  inevitably  away  from  na- 
tional objects  towards  sectional  and  local 
objects.  The  single  district  scheme  of 
representation  is  responsible.  Pork  and 
the  spoils  of  politics,  reduced  to  the  re- 
election needs  of  individual  members,  will 
always,  under  such  a  system,  retard  and 
complicate  the  conduct  of  big  public  busi- 


"3.  The  membership  of  Congress  is  far 
too    large    to    be   readily   workable. 

"4.  The  parliamentary  machinery  is 
basically    inefficient    and    undemocratic. 

"5.  The  bicameral  system  much  more 
than  doubles  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  wise  and  seasonable  solution  of  pub- 
lic questions." 
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The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  Department. 

Continuing  the  Direct  Legislation  Record,  which  was  the  first  publication  devoted 
to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  It  was  started  in  New  Jersey,  in  1893,  by  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  as  the  organ  for  the  National  Direct  Legislation  League  and  various  State 
Leagues.  It  was  continued  from  1894  to  1904  by  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  and  revived 
and  included  in  Equity  Series  in  1906. 

Also  continuing  the  Referendum  News,  formerly  published  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Shibley,  and  consolidated  with  Equity  Series  early  in  1907. 


A  GREAT   I.  AND   R.  VICTORY 

The  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Submits  to  Voters  an 
Amendment  Providing  for  "Tools  of 
Democracy." — Text  of  Amendment 
and  Comment. 

The  supreme  test  of  democracy  now 
comes  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
while  the  whole  nation  is  engaged  in 
the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. This  test  is  nothing  less 
than  the  opportunity  to  ratify  at  the 
polls,  next  -  November,  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  giving  to  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts  the  legal  in- 
struments for  the  direct  control  of 
their  own  government,  namely,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  adopt- 
ed such  an  amendment  on  November 
27th  by  the  decisive  vote  of  163  to  125, 
a  clear  majority  of  the  convention. 
This  great  victory  came  at  the  end  of  a 
prolonged  discussion  of  the  proposi- 
tion, amounting  to  a  filibuster  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  of  the  convention 
on  this  question.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates comprising  the  opponents  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amendment 
had  well  known  connections  with  large 
public  utility  and  other  corporations  in 
Massachusetts  and  their  course,  over  a 
period  of  five  months  since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  amendment,  had  been 
one  of  continual  attempts  to  block  its 
progress. 

First  they  tried  to  get  control  of  the 
convention  and  its  committees  so  as 
to  sidetrack  the  whole  proposition. 
When  this  was  found  to  be  impossible 


they  moved  to  have  secret  votings,  but 
the  plan  was  rejected.  Later  they 
offered  numerous  amendments  which 
would  have  rendered  the  measure 
practically  worthless.  Especially  did 
they  center  their  attack  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Initiative  to  constitu- 
tional amendments,  but  the  convention 
remained  steadfast  and  voted  for  the 
Constitutional   Initiative. 

For  instance,  several  motions  sought 
to  decrease  the  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, authorized  to  withhold  from  a 
vote,  a  constitutional  amendment,  or 
statute  duly  proposed  by  initiative  pe- 
tition. These  were  adopted  at  one 
stage,  but  in  the  end  were  stricken 
out.  One  new  feature,  known  as  the 
Loring  amendment,  gave  the  governor 
the  power  to  initiate  measures,  and 
this  was  accepted  by  the  I.  and  R.  lead- 
ers.    But  later  it,  too,  was  voted  out. 

The  reactionary  forces  brought  for- 
ward their  ablest  lawyers  and  orators, 
one  after  another,  to  make  long  and 
elaborate  speeches  against  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  using  every  spe- 
cious argument  and  every  available  in- 
stance of  imperfect  operation  of  the 
I.  and  R.  where  it  exists.  These  care- 
fully planned  attacks  necessitated 
equally  long  and  impressive  speeches 
by  the  friends  of  the  I.  and  R.  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  opposition. 
For  this  work  splendid  preparation 
had  been  made  by  the  I.  and  R.  leaders, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  to  say  that 
never  before  has  the  I.  and  R.  propo- 
sition been  subjected  to  so  thorough 
and    exhaustive    a    public    discussion 
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from  every  conceivable  angle.  The 
records  of  this  extensive  debate  con- 
tain, it  is  safe  to  say,  the  most  brilliant 
criticisms  of  the  system  of  direct 
voters'  control  of  government  ever 
made,  and  the  most  complete  refuta- 
tion of  all  such  arguments,  as  the  final 
affirmative  vote  would  indicate. 

Finally  it  became  largely  a.  test  of 
physical  and  financial  endurance  as 
between  the  opposing  forces.  Many  of 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  dele- 
gates, being  men  of  limited  resources, 
were  unable  always  to  attend  every 
session,  and  the  reactionary  forces  took 
advantage  of  these  absences  to  throw 
numerous  "jokers"  into  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  But  in  the  last 
week  or  two  of  the  contest  the  majori- 
ty forces,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  former  Speaker  Joseph  "Walker  and 
other  strong  men,  marshalled  their  full 
strength  for  several  successive  ses- 
sions of  the  convention  with  the  re- 
sult that  most  of  the  objectionable  pro- 
posals were  thrown  out  and  that  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amend- 
ment, with  certain  modifications,  was 
carried  by  the  vote  as  above  stated. 

This  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
war-time  convention  is  the  result  of  a 
consistent  campaign  of  education  car- 
ried on  by  progressive  men  in  all  par- 
ties over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  As 
the  readers  of  Equity  will  recall,  the 
legislature  has  repeatedly  considered 
this  fundamental  reform,  and  on  at 
least  two  occasions  has  voted  by  a 
large  majority  to  submit  an  Initiative 
and  Referendum  amendment  to  the 
voters  of  the  state,  but  in  each  instance 
lacking  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma- 
jority as  required  by  the  constitution. 
All  through  this  long  and  laborious 
campaign  of  education,  the  progressive 
and  thoughtful  liberals  in  all  parties 
have  encountered  the  constant  and 
combined  opposition  of  the  special 
privilege  interests  of  the  state.  Hence 
the  tremendous  importance  of  this  ac- 
tion to  the  historic  commonwealth  of 


Massachusetts,  which  was  the  first  or- 
ganized government  in  the  world  to 
recognize  in  its  fundamental  law  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  amend 
its  own  constitution. 

But  the  decision  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitutional  Convention  is  of 
importance  also  to  the  whol  American 
people;  especially  so  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  is  engaged  in  the  great 
world  struggle  in  the  name  and  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  The  voters 
of  Massachusetts  will  surely  ratify  this 
amendment  at  the  November,  1918,  elec- 
tion, for  in  numerous  test  votes  they 
have  already  shown  their  favorable  dis- 
position toward  such  a  measure.  When 
they  so  ratify  it,  and  Massachusetts 
can  be  counted  in  the  growing  list 
of  states  which  have  recognized  the 
principle  of  direct  popular  control  of 
representative  government,  then  a 
great  impetus  will  have  been  given 
to  the  whole  national  movement  for 
genuine  democracy  and  efficiency  in 
government.  Every  friend  of  progress 
and  good  government  must  rejoice  at 
the  news  from  Massachusetts,  and  will 
hail  the  result  of  the  election 
in  November,  1918,  when  the  people  of 
that  state  will  have  a  chance  to  put 
the  seal  of  their  approval  upon  this 
vital  constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  impossible  to  overer'imate  the 
importance  of  this  Massachusetts 
event,  coming  as  it  does  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  our  nation's  affairs.  We 
feel  justified  in  giving  space  to  the 
official  text  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, as  finally  adopted.  Alongside 
of  the  text  we  present  the  detailed 
comment  of  Prof.  Johnson  of  Harvard. 
In  considering  these  comments  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  annual  elections  and  that 
the  legislature  meets  annually. 

Also  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  this  proposed  amendment  greatly 
simplifies  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  by  legislative  submission, 
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so  that  in  future  changes  in  the  I.  and 
R.  section  may  be  so  made  if  the 
public  demand  be  insistent. 

Walker  on  Massachusetts  Plan 
Former  Speaker  Joseph  Walker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, who  was  the  floor  leader  of 
the  I.  and  R.  forces  in  the  convention, 
has  prepared  for  Equity  the  following 
signed  statement: 

The  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, which  met  last  June  and  ad- 
journed in  November  to  meet  again  next 
summer,  was  called  at  the  instigation  of 
the  progressives  in  both  of  the  great  po- 
litical parties.  The  contest  for  delegates 
turned  on  the  question  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  and  a  clear  majority  for 
this  great  reform  was  secured. 

The  conservatives  in  the  convention 
were  determined  nevertheless  either  to  de- 
feat the  measure  or  so  to  amend  it  as  to 
render  it  inoperative  or  ineffective.  At 
the  various  stages  of  the  measure  scores 
of  hostile  amendments  were  offered  and 
pressed.  Dilatory  tactics,  amounting  at 
times  to  open  filibusters,  were  resorted 
to  but  in  the  end,  after  the  longest  de- 
bate in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  men  won  a 
clear  cut,  decisive  victory. 

As  a  result  an  excellent,  workable  meas- 
ure will  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  regular  state  elec- 
tion to  be  held  next  November.  The  only 
important  matters  excepted  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
measure  as  passed  are  those  which  re- 
late to  strictly  local  matters,  to  religious 
questions  and  to  the  judiciary. 

The  measure  not  only  provides  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  but  also  pro- 
vides for  an  easier  and  more  practicable 
way  of  securing  the  submission  of  consti- 
tutional amendments  by  the  legislature. 
Under  the  Massachusetts  plan,  while  all 
measures  initiated  by  the  people  must 
first  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  its 
consideration  and  while,  in  the  case  of 
constitutional  amendments,  a  certain 
number  of  votes  in  the  legislature  must  be 
secured,  still,  as  a  practical  matter,  no 
measure  for  which  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  can  be  held  up  by  the  legislature. 
I  believe  that  the  Massachusetts  plan 
is  workable,  is  adapted  to  Massachusetts' 
conditions  and  marks  a  long  step  ahead 
in  the  nation-wide  movement  for  true 
democracy. 

Joseph   Walker. 


THE    FIRST   BLOT  ON   THE    I.  AND 
R.  MOVEMENT 

I  have  been  identified  with  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  movement  since 
its  inception  in  this  country  in  the 
early  '90's.  Since  these  early  years 
I  have  been  in  touch  or  in  communica- 
tion with  many  devoted  and  sacrificing 
workers  for  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  in  nearly 
every  state.  In  all  these  years  I  have 
never  known  a  single  blot  upon  the 
movement — not  a  single  lie  nor  an 
attempt  to  deceive — until  the  occur- 
rence, in  Nov.,  1917,  in  Massachusetts, 
which  I  am  now  compelled  to  record. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  Boston 
American  has  done  earnest  and  effec- 
tive service  for  the  I.  and  R.  cause 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitutional  Convention.  But  it 
has  been  led,  by  some  one  of  its  employ- 
es, to  put  the  first  blot  upon  the  I.  and 
R.  movement.  The  issue  for  Nov.  22  con- 
tained an  editorial  of  unusual  strength 
on  the  I.  and  R.  But  it  contained  one 
misstatement — that  the  legislature  of 
Utah  had  not  passed  any  law  putting 
into  effect  the  I.  and  R.  constitutional 
amendment  voted  by  the  people  of 
that  state  into  their  constitution  in 
1900. 

Unfortunately  that  early  amendment 
contained  no  self-enacting  clause,  so  it 
depended  upon  the  legislature  to  put 
it  into  operation.  The  fact  is  that  the 
legislature  of  1917  did  enact  such  a 
law  last  winter.  I  immediately  wrote 
the  editor  of  the  American,  Mr.  G.  S. 
MacFarland,  congratulating  him  hearti- 
ly on  the  strength  of  the  editorial, 
praising  his  excellent  work  in  the 
American  for  the  I.  and  R.  in  Massa- 
chusetts and '  calling  his  attention  to 
the  Utah  error.  I  also  called  his  at- 
tention to  April,  1917,  Equity  which 
contained  full  information  on  the  Utah 
case,  sending  him  a  copy  of  that  issue 
with  the  Utah  matter  marked,  begin- 
ning on  page  94. 
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Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw 
in  the  American  for  Nov.  27,  an 
editorial  consisting  of  an  intro- 
ductory paragraph  concerning  Equity, 
followed  by  a  partial  quotation  from 
the  matter  on  page  94  of  April,  1917, 
Equity.  The  entire  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

Equity.,  a  most  valuable  quarterly  pub- 
lication on  matters  concerning  all  pro- 
gressive reforms,  has  a  little  comment  on 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  the 
state  of  Utah  which  is  interesting  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Illinois  and  Idaho,  and 
it  shows  the  colored  gentleman  in  Mr. 
Albert    B.    Pillsbury's   woodpile. 

UTAH 

"Seventeen  years  ago  (1900)  the  voters 
of  Utah,  In  the  exercise  of  their  supreme 
authority,  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  thus  making  Utah  the 
second  State  to  formally  adopt  these  In- 
struments of  direct  popular  control. 
Nevertheless,  up  to  this  year,  that 
amendment  has  remained  a  dead  letter, 
because  It  was  not  drawn  so  as  to  be  self- 
executing  and  because  no  Legislature 
from  that  time  to  this  has  been  sufficient- 
ly  representative  to  put  that  Initiative 
and  Referendum  amendment  Into  opera- 
tion." 

Here  the  quotation  stopped,  and  here 
the  editorial  stopped.  The  next  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  in  April,  1917, 
Equity,  page  94,  is  as  follows: 

At  last,  by  an  act  of  this  year's  legisla- 
ture, which  came  to  an  end  on  March  10, 
the  people  of  Utah  now  are  in  possession 
of  state-wide  and  municipal  Initiative  and 
Referendum  under  conditions  which,  while 
far  from  ideal,  may  yet  be  regarded  as 
a  forward  step.  Thus  with  Utah  counted, 
there  are  now  a  total  of  eighteen  states 
having  in  operation  state-wide  Initiative 
and  Referendum  provisions  of  their  con- 
stitutions, and  two  other  states  (New 
Mexico  and  Maryland)  which  have  the 
state-wide   Referendum   only. 

Then  the  Utah  article  in  Equity  con- 
tinues for  two  pages  giving  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  act,  exposing  its  faults, 
which  are  fatal,  and  mentioning  its 
few  excellencies. 

I  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  Mr. 
MacFarland  saying  that  I  hoped  that 


he  was  not  responsible  for  the  editorial 
''quoted  above)  in  the  American  for 
Nov.  27,  referring  to  it  as  "deplorably 
bad  newspaper  ethics." 

This  letter  was  given  to  a  third  par- 
ty for  attention,  whose  reply  to  my 
letter  was  little  short  of  scurrilous. 
He  made  no  explanation,  nor  did  he 
offer  any  apology  or  restitution,  for 
the  lie.  This  made  the  conclusion  un- 
escapable  that  the  first  statement  about 
Utah,  in  the  Nov.  22  editorial,  was 
not  an  error,  but  a  lie,  and  so  intended. 
And  that  the  Nov.  27  editorial  was  a 
repetition  of  the  lie,  but  by  partial  and 
thoroughly  dishonest  quoting,  making 
me   (Equity)   do  the  lying! 

Of  course  I  demanded  a  correction, 
stating  that  if  it  was  not  forthcoming, 
I  would  have  to  make  a  statement 
concerning  this  misuse  of  Equity. 
There  has  been  no  apology,  and  no 
seeming  regret  for  the  lie.  The  said 
third  party  lays  great  emphasis  on  the 
bad  quality  of  the  act  passed  by  the 
Utah  legislature,  closing  his  eyes  en- 
tirely to  the  lie.  I  can  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  Utah  act,  but 
that  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 

Later  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
MacFarland's  office  stating  that  when 
he  wrote  the  Nov.  22  editorial  he  did 
it  on  information  received  from  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  of  high  standing  in 
the  I.  and  R.  movement;  and  at  that 
time  neither  of  them  knew  that  the 
legislature  of  Utah  had  acted  on  the 
matter.  I  accept  that  statement  at 
its  full  face  value,  and  concede  that 
the  first  misstatement  was  an  error 
and  not  a  lie.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
plain the  lie  of  Nov.  27.  The  man  who 
did  that  evidently  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  The  whole  truth  was  right 
there  before  him.  He  could  not  have 
clipped  the  first  paragraph  from  the 
Utah  article  on  page  94  of  April 
Equity  without  seeing  the  whole  truth 
there  expressed.  His  evident  object 
was    to    deceive.      And    how    foolish! 
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Even  though  he  was  lacking  in  prin- 
ciple, the  truth  would  have  served  his 
purpose  better.  The  fact  that  no  leg- 
islature of  Utah  from  1900  to  the  be- 
ginning of  1917  passed  any  act  to  put 
into  operation  the  I.  and  R.  amend- 
ment, and  the  further  fact  that  the 
act  finally  passed  in  the  session  of 
1917  is  deplorably  bad  and  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  unworkable,  partic- 
ularly in  its  state-wide  application, 
these  two  facts  make  a  double  argu- 
ment against  "leaving  it  to  the  legis- 
lature." 

A  lie  is  not  only  immoral  and  despi- 
cable, but  it  is  bad  policy,  and  usually 
stupid.  This  one  is  particularly  stu- 
pid. Did  the  perpetrator  think  that 
a  thing  like  the  act  of  a  legislature 
could  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  op- 
ponents of  the  I.  and  R.  in  Massachu- 
setts? And  when  we  consider  the 
kind  of  I.  and  R.  law  given  finally  to 
the  people  of  Utah,  we  see  that  the 
truth  is  a  much  stronger  argument 
against  "leaving  it  to  the  legislature" 
than  the  lie  told  in  the  American  of 
Nov.  27. 

A  lie  is  an  abomination  and  a  dis- 
advantage to  any  cause.  We  have  al- 
ways been  willing  that  the  opposition 
to  the  I.  and  R.  should  have  a  monop- 
oly of  crookedness.  The  hirelings  of 
corporations  and  privileged  interests 
do  not  scruple  to  deceive  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  masters.  But  workers 
for  the  I.  and  R.  have  no  selfish  in- 
terests to  serve.  Crookedness  is  incom- 
patible with  the  work,  which  is  wholly 
unselfish  and  patriotic.  Equity  is 
devoted  to  it  without  pay  or  profit. 
If  any  copy  of  it  should  ever  again 
reach  any  department  of  the  Boston 
American,  I  ask  that  it  be  touched 
only  by  hands  of  integrity.  If  untruth 
is  in  the  soul  of  any  employe  of  the 
Boston  American  or  any  other  paper, 
he  is  invited  to  do  his  lying  on  his 
own  account,  and  not  to  garble  matter 
from  Equity  in  a  way  to  make  it  do 
his  lying  for  him. 


Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  the  I.  and  R.  move- 
ment is  not  only  a  just  cause,  but  also 
a  righteous  and  honest  one.  It  must 
be  promoted  by  honest  methods  and 
honest  men.  These  are  its  strength. 
Reverse  any  one  of  these  things  and 
all  would  fall.  Hence  the  importance 
of  attention  to  this  first  blot,  and  warn- 
ing against  future  ones.  We  cannot 
succeed  by  such  methods,  and  we 
would  not.  Let  that  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  we  will  be  stronger 
than  ever.  C.  P.  T. 


COURT    DECISION    NULLIFIES 
REFERENDUM. 

In  1916  the  voters  of  St.  Louis,  un- 
der the  Initiative,  adopted  two  meas- 
ures providing  for  the  segregation  of 
white  and  negro  residents.  These  meas- 
ures were  similar  to  segregation  or- 
dinances adopted  by  the  city  councils 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  several  other 
cities  in  the  south.  The  constitution- 
ality of  these  measures  was  contested 
in  the  lower  courts  and  a  decision 
was  rendered  on  November  5th, 
by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  in  con- 
nection with  the  negro  segregation  or- 
dinance of  Louisville,  Ky.  The  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  court  is  that  this 
and  similar  ordinances  are  unconstitu- 
tional; that  the  police  power  of  a  state 
cannot  be  so  used  in  violation  of  the 
guarantee  of  property  rights  under  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  federal  Consti- 
tution. Further,  the  court  holds  that 
such  ordinances  are  unconstitutional 
because  they  discriminate  against  a 
race,  since  the  interdiction  is  based  on 
color  and  nothing  else. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  laws  enact- 
ed under  the  operation  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  must  give  way,  the 
same  as  other  laws,  when  found  by  the 
courts  to  be  not  in  accord  with  the 
federal  Constitution. 
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COMMENTS   ON  PARTIC- 
ULAR PASSAGES. 
By  Prof.  Lewis  J.  Johnson 


Lines  15-48  : — All  this 
matter  is  of  course  objec- 
tionable in  principle.  All 
of  it  can  however  in  due 
time  be  struck  out  by 
amendment  through  the  leg- 
islature, a  process  greatly 
simplified  over  pre-existing 
processes  by  this  very 
amendment. 

Lines  15-20: — This  quiets 
the  fears  of  the  timid  and 
for  the  present  at  least  I 
believe   to   be   harmless. 

Lines  21-23  : — Desirable. 
This  issue  is  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  due  time  by  a 
proper  Home  Rule  Amend- 
ment. 

Lines  23-25  : — Protects  a 
projected  budget  system 
from  danger  of  ruthless  dis- 
turbances. 

Lines  26-29  : — Desirable, 
— If  lines  24  and  25  are  to 
be  in  the  bill. 

Lines  30-34  : — A  safe- 
guard against  religious  leg- 
islation, something  which 
is  regarded  as  really  settled 
for  good  and  all  by  a  de- 
cisive popular  vote  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  which 
there  is  hence  a  special  local 
reason  for  "tying  in"  in  this 
manner.  I  consider  there 
is  no  harm  in  this  clause. 

Lines  35-44  : — Ludicrous- 
ly needless,  but  assented  to 
by  our  side  without  opposi- 
tion to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  nervous,  but  well  mean- 
ing "conservatives,"  who 
seem  quite  unaware  that 
it  is  not  majorities  that  are 
in  the  habit  of  trampling 
upon  these  fundamental 
rights,  but  privileged  auto- 
cratic minorities. 


TEXT   OF   THE    PROPOSED    MASSACHUSETTS 

I.  AND  R.  AMENDMENT. 

RESOLUTION 

To   provide   for   establishing   the   Popular   Initiative   and 

Referendum,   and  the  Legislative  Initiative   of  Specific 

Amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

1  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Constitu- 

2  tion  by  the  adoption  of  the  sub-joined. 

ARTICLE  OF  AMENDMENT. 
I.     DEFINITION 

3  Legislative  power  shall  continue  to  be  vested  in  the 

4  general  court;  but  the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the 

5  popular  initiative,  which  is  the  power  of  a  specified  num- 

6  ber  of  voters  to  submit  constitutional  amendments  and 

7  laws  to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection;  and  the 

8  popular  referendum,  which  is  the  power  of  a  specified 

9  number  of  voters  to  submit  laws,  enacted  by  the  General 

10  Court,  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

THE  INITIATIVE 
II.     INITIATIVE  PETITIONS. 

11  SECTION  1.     Contents.— An  initiative  petition  shall 

12  set  forth  the  full  text  of  the  constitutional  amendment 

13  or  law,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  measure,  which  is 

14  proposed  by  the  petition. 

15  SECTION  2.    Excluded  Matters.— -No  measure  that  re- 

16  lates  to  religion,  religious  practices  or  religious  institu- 

17  tions;    or    to    the    appointment,   qualification,    tenure, 

18  removal,  recall  or  compensation  of  judges;   or  to  the 

19  reversal  of  a  judicial  decision ;  or  to  the  powers,  creation 

20  or  abolition  of  courts;    or  the  operation  of  which  is 

21  restricted  to  a  particular  town,  city  or  other  political 

22  division  or  to  particular  districts  or  localities  of  the 

23  Commonwealth;  or  that  makes  a  specific  appropriation 

24  of  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth*  shall 

25  be  proposed  by  an  initiative  petition;  but  if  a  law  ap- 

26  proved  by  the  people  is  not  repealed,  the  general  court 

27  shall  raise  by  taxation  or  otherwise  and  shall  appropriate 

28  such  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  such  law  into 

29  effect. 

30  Neither  the  eighteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 

31  as  approved  and  ratified  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 

32  October  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  nor 

33  this  provision  for  its  protection,  shall  be  the  subject  of 

34  an  initiative  amendment. 

35  No  proposition  inconsistent  with  any  one  of  the  fol- 

36  lowing  rights  of  the  individual,  as  at  present  declared  in 

37  the  declaration  of  rights,  shall  be  the  subject  of  an 

38  initiative  or  referendum  petition:  The  right  to  receive 

39  compensation  for  private  property  appropriated  to  pub- 

40  lie  use;  the  right  of  access  to  and  protection  in  courts  of 

41  justice;    the   right   of  trial   by  jury;    protection  from 

42  unreasonable  search,  unreasonable  bail  and  the  law  mar- 

43  tial;  freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  speech ;  freedom 

44  of  elections;  and  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly. 

45  No  part  of  the  Constitution  specifically  excluding  any 

46  matter  from  the  operation  of  the  popular  initiative  and 

47  referendum  shall  be  the  subject  of  an  initiative  petition; 

48  nor  shall  this  section  be  the  subject  of  such  a  petition. 

49  The  limitations  on  the  legislative  power  of  the  General 
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Lines  45-48  : — Removable 
in  due  season  by  legislaitve 
amendment. 

Lines  49-51 : — Good  pro- 
vision. Intended  to  prevent 
amending  the  constitution 
without  full  realization  by 
the   voters. 

Lines  52-64  : — Of  value  as 
a  means  of  greatly  aiding 
the  getting  of  signatures 
and  of  producing  respect 
for  the  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  measure. 

Line  54  : — Perhaps  the 
governor,  as  a  more  re- 
sponsible official,  might  be 
preferable  to  the  Attorney- 
General  as  the  official  here 
designated. 

Lines  56-59  : — Rather  re- 
grettable but  not  very  seri- 
ous as  a  matter  of  practice. 

Line  62: — Might  readily 
be  abused,  and  perhaps 
would  have  been  better 
omitted. 

Line  68 : — After  the  word 
"ballot"  might  be  included 
something  like  "hereinafter 
provided  (in  Line  371)." 


60  Court  in  the  Constitution  shall  extend  to  the  legislative 

61  power  of  the  people  as  exercised  hereunder. 

62  SECTION  3.  Mode  of  Originating.— Such  petition  shall 

63  first  be  signed  by  ten  qualified  voters  of  the  Common- 

64  wealth  and  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  attorney- 

55  general,  and  if  he  shall  certify  that  the  measure  is  in 

56  proper  form  for  submission  to  the  people,  and  that  it  is 

57  not,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  substantially  the 

58  same  as  any  measure  which  has  been  qualified  for  sub- 
69  mission  or  submitted  to  the  people  within  three  years  of 

60  the  succeeding  first  Wednesday  in  December  and  that 

61  it  contains  only  subjects  not  excluded  from  the  popular 

62  initiative  and  which  are  related  or  which  are  mutually 

63  dependent,  it  may  then  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the 

64  Commonwealth.    The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

65  shall  provide  blanks  for  the  use  of  subsequent  signers, 

66  and  shall  print  at  the  top  of  each  blank  a  description  of 

67  the  proposed  measure  as  such  description  will  appear  on 

68  the  ballot  together  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the 

69  first  ten  signers.    All  initiative  petitions  with  the  first 

70  ten  signatures   attached,  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary 

71  of  the  Commonwealth  not  earlier  than  the  first  Wednes- 

72  day  of  the  September  before  the  assembling  of  the  Gen- 

73  eral  Court  into  which  they  are  to  be  introduced,  and  the 

74  remainder  of  the  required  signatures  shall  be  filed  not 
76  later  than  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  following  Decem- 

76  ber. 

77  SECTION  4.  Transmission  to  the  General  Court—If 

78  an  initiative  petition,  signed  by  the  required  number  of 

79  qualified  voters,  has  been  filed  as  aforesaid,  the  secre- 

80  tary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  upon  the  assembling 

81  of  the  general  court,  transmit  it  to  the  clerk  of  the 

82  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  proposed  measure 

83  shall  then  be  deemed  to  be  introduced  and  pending. 

III.     LEGISLATIVE    ACTION.     GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

84  SECTION  1.  Reference  to  Committee. — Ifameasureis 

85  introduced  into  the  general  court  by  initiative  petition, 

86  it  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  thereof,  and  the  pe- 

87  titioners   and   ali  parties  in   interest   shall   be  heard, 

88  and  the  measure  shall  be  considered  and  reported  upon 

89  to    the    general    court    with    the    committee's    recom- 

90  mendations,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  in  writing.     Ma- 

91  jority  and  minority  reports  shall  be  signed  by  the  mem- 

92  bers  of  said  committee. 

93  SECTION    2.  Legislative    Substitutes.— The    General 

94  Court  may,  by  resolution  passed  by  yea  and  nay  vote, 

95  either  by  the  two  houses  separately,  or  in  the  case  of  a 

96  constitutional  amendment  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 

97  thereon  in  joint  session  in  each  of  two  years  as  herein- 

98  after  provided,  submit  to  the  people  a  substitute  for  any 

99  measure  introduced  by  initiative  petition,  such  substi- 

100  tute  to  be  designated  on  the  ballot  as  the  legislative 

101  substitute  for  such   an   initiative  measure   and  to   be 

102  grouped  with  it  as  an  alternative  therefor. 

IV.     LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  ON  PROPOSED  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

103  SECTION  1.     Definition. — A  proposal  for  amendment 

104  to  the  Constitution  introduced  into  the  General  Corn! 

105  by  initiative  petition  shall  be  designated  an  initiative 

106  amendment,  and  an  amendment  introduced  by  a  member 
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Line  109 :— This  Joint 
Session  provision  is  of  great 
value.  It  was  suggested  by 
a  "conservative"  and  gladly 
seized  upon  by  our  side  and 
held,  against  all  subsequent 
attacks  by  the  "conserva- 
tives" as  a  whole.  Its  value 
lies  in  its  submerging  our 
obstructive,  Gerrymandered 
senate  of  40  members  in  a 
body  numbering  230  in  all. 
About  21  senators  have 
long  been  a  chief  obstacle 
to  progress.  Under  this 
provision  the  senate  might 
be  unanimously  opposed  to 
progress  and  still  be  unable 
to  do  harm. 

Line  109: — "Specific"  is 
a'  time-honored  word  pre- 
served from  the  old  Con- 
stitution. It  has  no  special 
significance  that  I  am 
aware    of. 


Lines  128-131 : — Permits 
perfecting  amendment,  and 
would  remove  nothing  that 
could  not  otherwise  be 
killed  anyway. 


Lines  141-143  : — This  we 
believe  is  harmless,  al- 
though quite  wrong  in 
principle,  because  no  meas- 
ure that  would  hope  to  pass 
at  the  polls  could  fail  to 
get  this  %  vote.  We  were 
glad  to  accept  it  as  a  wel- 
come offset  to  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  signatures 
required  from  50,000  to  25.- 
000.  In  fact,  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  this  slight  amount 
of  evidence  that  a  measure 
is  not  freakish  as  a  legiti- 
mate equivalent  to  a  large 
number  of  petition  signers. 


Lines  157-158 :— This  is 
quieting  to  the  nervous  and 
we  believe  harmless  in 
practice.  Any  measure  that 
would  pass  at  all  under  our 
conditions  we  believe  would 
get  by  this  hurdle. 


107  of  either  house  shall  be  designated  a  legislative  substi- 

108  tute  or  a  legislative  amendment. 

109  SECTION  2.  Joint  Session.— If  a  proposal  for  a  spe- 

110  cific  amendment  of  the  Constitution  Is  introduced  Into 

111  the  General  Court  by  initiative  petition  signed  by  not 

112  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  qualified  voters,  or  if  in 

113  case  of  a  proposal  for  amendment  introduced  into  the 

114  General  Court  by  a  member  of  either  house,  considera- 

115  tion  thereof  in  joint  session  is  called  for  by  vote  of  either 

116  house,  such  proposal  shall,  not  later  than  the  second 

117  Wednesday  in  June,  be  laid  before  a  joint  session  of  the 

118  two  houses,  at  which  the  president  of  the  senate  shall 

119  preside;  and  if  the  two  houses  fail  to  agree  upon  a  time 

120  for  holding  any  joint  session  hereby  required,  or  fail  to 

121  continue  the  same  from  time  to  time  until  final  action 

122  has  been  taken  upon  all  amendments  pending,  the  Gov- 

123  ernor  shall  call  such  joint  session  or  continuance  thereof. 

124  SECTION  3.     Amendment  of  Proposed  Amendments 

125  A  proposal  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in- 

126  troduced  by  initiative  petition  shall  be  voted  upon  in  the 

127  form  in  which  it  was  introduced,  unless  such  amend- 

128  ment  is  amended  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 

129  bers  voting  thereon  In  joint  session,  which  vote  shall  be 

130  taken  by  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  if  called  for  by  any 

131  member. 

132  SECTION    4.  Legislative    Action.— Pinal    legislative 

133  action  in  the  joint  session  upon  any  amendment  shall  be 

134  taken  only  by  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be 

135  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  two  houses;  and  an 

136  unfavorable  vote  at  any  stage  preceding  final  action  shall 

137  be  verified  by  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  to  be  entered  in 

138  like  manner.    At  such  joint  session  a  legislative  amend- 

139  ment  receiving  the  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  all 

140  the  members  elected,  or  an  initiative  amendment  receiv- 

141  ing  the  affirmative  votes  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 

142  all  the  members  elected,  shall  be  referred  to  the  next 

143  General  Court. 

144  SECTION  5.  Submission  to  the  People.— If  in  the  next 

145  General  Court  a  legislative  amendment  shall  again  be 

146  agreed  to  in  joint  session  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 

147  bers  elected,  or  if  an  initiative  amendment  or  a  legisla- 

148  tiYe  substitute  shall  again  receive  the  affirmative  vote* 

149  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the  members  elected,  such 

150  fact  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  such  joint  session 

151  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  submit 

152  the  amendment  to  the  people  at  the  next  state  election. 

153  Such  amendment  shall  become  part  of  the  Constitution 

154  if  approved,  in  the  case  of  a  legislative  amendment,  by 

155  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  thereon,  or  if  approved, 

156  in  the  case  of  an  initiative  amendment  or  a  legislative 

157  substitute,  by  voters  equal  in  number  to  at  least  thirty 

158  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  at  such  state 

159  election  and  also  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  on 

160  such  amendment. 

V.     LEGISLATIVE  ACTION   ON   PROPOSED  LAWS. 

161  SECTION  1.     Legislative  Procedure. — If  an  initiative 

162  petition  for  a  law  is  introduced  into  the  General  Court, 

163  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  qualified  voters, 

164  a  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  in  both  houses 

165  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  upon  the  enactment 
186  of  such  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands  in  such  peti- 
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Lmee  168-174 :— If  the 
legislature  passes  the  meas>» 
we  these  lines  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  retting  5,- 
COO  signatures. 


Lines  201-207  : — Already 
covered  hy  Lines  169-175. 
Repetition  awkward,  other- 
wise not  harmful. 


167  tion.     If  the  General   Court  fails  to  enact  such  law 

168  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  and  if  such  petition 

169  is  completed  by  filing  with  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 

170  monwealth,  not  earlier  than  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 

171  following  July  nor  later  than  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 

172  following  August,  not  less  than  five  thousand  signatures 

173  of  qualified  voters,  in  addition  to  those  signing  such 

174  initiative  petition,  which  signatures  must  have  been  ob- 

175  tained  after  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  aforesaid,  then 

176  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  submit  such 

177  proposed  law  to  the  people  at  the  next  state  election. 

178  If  it  shall  be  approved  by  voters  equal  in  number  to  at 

179  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast 

180  at  such  state  election  and  also  by  a  majority  of  the 

181  voters  voting  on  such  law,  it  shall  become  law,  and  shall 

182  take  effect  in  thirty  days  after  such  state  election  or  at 

183  such  time  after  such  election  as  may  be  provided  in 

184  such  law. 

185  SECTION  2.  Amendment  by  Petitioners.— If  the  Gen- 

186  eral  Court  fails  to  pass  a  proposed  law  before  the  first 

187  Wednesday  of  June,  a  majority  of  the  first  ten  signers 

188  of  the  initiative  petition  therefor  shall  have  the  right, 

189  subject  to  certification  by  the  attorney-general  filed  as 

190  hereinafter  provided,  to  amend  the  measure  which  is 

191  the  subject  of  such  petition.    An  amendment  so  made 

192  shall  not  invalidate  any  signature  attached  to  the  peti- 

193  tion.    If  the  measure  so  amended,  signed  by  a  majority 

194  of  the  first  ten  signers,  is  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the 

195  Commonwealth  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  follow- 

196  ing  July,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  at- 

197  torney-general  to  the  effect  that  the  amendment  made  by 

198  such  proposers  is  in  his  opinion  perfecting  in  its  nature 

199  and  does  not  materially  change  the  substance  of  the 

200  measure,  and  if  such  petition  is  completed  by  filing  with 

201  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  earlier  than  the 

202  first  Wednesday  of  the  following  July  nor  later  than  the 

203  first  Wednesday  of  the  following  August,  not  less  than 

204  five  thousand  signatures  of  qualified  voters,  in  addition 

205  to  those  signing  such  initiative  petition,  which  signatures 

206  must  have  been  obtained  after  the  first  Wednesday  of 

207  June  aforesaid,  then  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

208  shall  submit  the  measure  to  the  people  in  its  amended 

209  form. 


Lines  216-217  : — Appar- 
ently great  possibility  as  a 
time  saver.  A  new  amend- 
ment and  a  new  law  under 
it  could  be  passed  at  the 
same  election. 


VI.     CONFLICTING  AND  ALTERNATIVE  MEASURES. 

210  If  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  provisions  of  constitu- 

211  tlonal  amendments  or  of  laws  approved  by  the  people 

212  at  the  same  election  are  held  to  be  in  conflict,  then  the 

213  provisions  contained  in  the  measure  that  received  the 

214  largest  number  of  affirmative  votes  at  such  election  shall 

215  govern. 

216  A  constitutional  amendment  approved  at  any  election 

217  shall  govern  any  law  approved  at  the  same  election. 

218  The  General  Court,  by  resolution  passed  as  hereinbe- 

219  fore   set  forth,  may  provide  for  grouping  and  desig- 

220  nating  upon  the  ballot  as  conflicting  measures  or  as  alter- 

221  native  measures,  only  one  of  which  is  to  be  adopted, 

222  any  two  or  more  proposed  constitutional  amendments  or 

223  laws  which  have  been  or  may  be  passed  or  qualified  for 

224  submission  to  the  people  at  any  one  election;  provided, 

225  that  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  and  a  pro- 
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Lines  228-229: — The 
words  "as  may  be  provided 
In  said  resolution'^  should 
be  stricken  out.  In  the 
hands  of  a  hostile  legisla- 
ture I  see  a  chance  for 
serious  abuse.  It  should 
be  the  voter  and  not  the 
legislature  who  should  de- 
cide whether  he  will  vote 
for  each  of  the  measures  or 
not. 


Lines 
and,    we 
provision. 


249-266:— New, 
think,    admirable 


Lines     257-259  : — Readily 
capable  of  clearer  wording. 


Lines  268-272  -.—This  is 
supposed  to  be  "conserva- 
tive", but  of  course  it  cuts 
both  ways.  A  radical  legis- 
lature could  do  much  under 
this  provision  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  "conserva- 
tives." 

Lines  273-275: — Good 
provision,  pending  proper 
general  Home  Rule  amend- 
ment. 

Line  277  : — The  word 
"for"  was  originally  "of," 
and  should  of  course  be 
"or' ;  but  no  amount  of 
fighting  on  the  part  of  our 
side  could  prevent  the 
amendment  made  by  the 
convention  substituting  the 
word  "for"  for  "of"  stay- 
ing in   force. 


226  posed  law  shall  not  be  so  grouped,  and  that  the  ballot 

227  shall  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  voter  to  vote  for  each 

228  of  the  measures  or  for  only  one  of  the  measures,  as  may 

229  be  provided  in  said  resolution,  or  against  each  of  the 

230  measures  so  grouped  as  conflicting  or  as  alternative.  In 

231  case  more  than  one  of  the  measures  so  grouped  shall 

232  receive  the  vote  required  for  its  approval  as  herein  pro- 

233  vided,  only  that  one  for  which  the  largest  affirmative 

234  vote  was  cast  shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved. 

THE  REFERENDUM. 

I.     WHEN  STATUTES  SHALL  TAKE  EFFECT. 

236      No  law  passed  by  the  General  Court  shall  take  effect 

236  earlier  than  ninety  days  after  it  has  become  a  law, 

237  excepting  laws  declared  to  be  emergency  laws  and  laws 

238  which  may  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  referendum 

239  petition,   as   herein   provided. 

H.    Emergency  Measures. 

240  A  law  declared  to  be  an  emergency  law  shall  contain 

241  a  preamble   setting   forth   the   facts   constituting  the 

242  emergency,  and  shall  contain  the  statement  that  such 

243  law  is  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 

244  public  peace,  health,  safety  or  convenience.    A  separate 

245  vote  shall  be  taken  on  the  preamble  by  call  of  the  yeas 

246  and  nays,  which  shall  be  recorded,  and  unless  the  pre- 

247  amble  is  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 

248  house  voting  thereon,  the  law  shall  not  be  an  emergency 

249  law;  but  if  the  Governor,  at  any  time  before  the  elec- 

250  tion  at  which  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on 

251  referendum,  files  with  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 

252  wealth  a  statement  declaring  that  in  his  opinion  the 

253  immediate   preservation   of   the   public   peace,   health, 

254  safety  or  convenience  requires  that  such  law  should  take 

255  effect  forthwith  and  that  it  is  an  emergency  law  and 

256  setting  forth  the  facts  constituting  the  emergency,  then 

257  such  law,  if  not  previously  suspended  as  hereinafter  pro- 
268  vided,  shall  take  effect  without  suspension,  or  if  such  law 

259  has  been  so  suspended  such  suspension  shall  thereupon 

260  terminate  and  such  law  shall  thereupon  take  effect:  but 

261  no  grant  of  any  franchise  or  amendment  thereof,  or 

262  renewal  or  extension  thereof  for  more  than  one  year 

263  shall  be  declared  to  be  an  emergency  law. 

III.     REFERENDUM    PETITIONS. 

264  Section   1.     Contents. — A   referendum   petition   may 

265  ask  for  a  referendum  to  the  people  upon  any  law  enacted 

266  by  the  General  Court  which  is  not  herein  expressly 

267  excluded. 

268  SECTION  2.     Excluded  Matters. — No  law  that  relates 

269  to  religion,religious  practices  or  religious  institutions;  or 

270  to  the  appointment,   qualification,  tenure,  removal  or 

271  compensation  of  judges;  or  to  the  powers,  creation  or 

272  abolition  of  courts,  or  the  operation  of  which  is  re- 

273  stricted  to  a  particular  town,   city  or  other  political 

274  division  or  to  particular  districts  or  localities  of  the 

275  Commonwealth,   or   that   appropriates   money   for   the 

276  current  or  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth  or 

277  for   any  of  its   departments,   boards,   commissions   or 

278  institutions  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  referendum  petition. 

279  SECTION  3.    Mode  of  Petitioning  for  the  Suspension  of 

280  a  Law  and  a  Referendum  thereon. — A  petition  asking 

281  for  a  referendum  on  a  law,  and  requesting  that  the 

282  operation  of  such  law  be  suspended,  shall  first  be  signed 
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283  by  ten  qualified  voters  and  shall  then  be  filed  with   the 

284  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  not  later  than  thirty 

285  days  after  the  law  that  is  the  subject  of  the  petition  has 

286  become  law.    The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall 

287  provide  blanks  for  the  use  of  subsequent  signers,and  shall 

288  print  at  the  top  of  each  blank  a  description  of  the  pro- 

289  posed  law  as  such  description  will  appear  on  the  ballot 

290  together  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  first 

291  ten  signers.    If  such  petition  is  completed  by  filing  with 

292  the    secretary   of   the   Commonwealth   not   later   than 

293  ninety  days  after  the  law  which  is  the  subject  of  the 

294  petition  has  become  law  the  signatures  of  not  less  than 

295  fifteen  thousand  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth, 

296  then  the  operation  of  such  law  shall  be  suspended,  and 

297  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  submit  such 

298  law  to  the  people  at  the  next  state  election,  if  thirty 

299  days  intervene  between  the  date  when  such  petition 

300  is  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and 

301  the  date  for  holding  such  state  election;  if  thirty  days 

302  do  not  so  intervene,  then  such  law  shall  be  submitted  to 

303  the  people  at  the  next  following  state  election,  unless  in 

304  the  meantime  it  shall  have  been  repealed ;  and  if  it  shall 

305  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting 

306  thereon,  such  law  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 

307  Constitution,  take  effect  in  thirty  days  after  such  elec- 

308  tion,  or  at  such  time  after  such  election  as  may  be  pro- 

309  vided  in  such  law;  if  not  so  approved  such  law  shall  be 
Liaes  310-313: — Same  as   310  null  and  void;  but  no  such  law  shall  be  held  to  be  dis- 

157-158  g.v.  «m  approved  if  the  negative  vote  is  less  than  thirty  per 

312  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  at  such  state 

313  election. 

314  Section  4.  Petitions  for  Referendum  on  an  Emergency 

315  Law  or  a  Law  the  Suspension  of  which  is  not  asked  for 

316  — A  referendum  petition  may  ask  for  the  repeal  of  an 

317  emergency  law  or  of  a  law  which  takes  effect  because 

318  the  referendum  petition  does  not  contain  a  request  for 

319  suspension,  as  aforesaid.     Such  petition  shall  first  be 

320  signed  by  ten  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth, 

321  and  shall  then  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 

322  monwealth  not  later  than   thirty  days  after  the  law 

323  which  is  the  subject  of  the  petition  has  become  law. 

324  The    secretary    of    the    Commonwealth    shall    provide 

325  blanks  for  the  use  of  subsequent  signers,  and  shall  print 

326  at  the  top  of  each  blank  a  description  of  the  proposed 

327  law  as  such  description  will  appear  on  the  ballot  together 

328  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  first  ten  signers. 

329  If  such  petition  filed  as  aforesaid  is  completed  by  filing 

330  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  not  later  than 

331  ninety  days  after  the  law  which  is  the  subject  of  the 

332  petition    has    become  law  the  signatures  of  not  less  than 

333  ten   thousand   qualified   voters   of  the   Commonwealth 

334  protesting  against  such  law  and' asking  for  a  referendum 

335  thereon,  then  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall 

336  submit  such  law  to  the  people  at  the  next  state  election, 

337  if  thirty  days  intervene  between  the  date  when  such  pe- 

338  tition  is  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

339  and  the  date  for  holding  such  state  election.     If  thirty 

340  days  do  not  so  intervene,  then  it  shall  be  submitted  to 

341  the  people  at  the  next  following  state  election,  unless 

342  in  the  meantime  it  shall  have  been  repealed;  and  if  it 
345  shall  not  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
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344  voters  voting  thereon,  it  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 

345  days  after  such  election,  be  thereby  repealed;  but  no 
Lines  346-348 : — Same  as  346  such  law  shall  be  held  to  be  disapproved  if  the  negative 

Lines  157-158  g.v.  347  vote  is  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 

348  ballots  cast  at  such  state  election. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

1.     IDENTIFICATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF 
SIGNATURES. 

349  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  proper  identi- 

350  fication  and  certification  of  signatures  to  the  petitions 

351  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  for  penalties  for  signing  any 

352  such  petition,  or  refusing  to  sign  it,  for  money  or  other 

353  valuable  consideration,  and  for  the  forgery  of  signatures 

354  thereto.     Pending  the  passage  of  such  legislation  all 

355  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  identification  and  certi- 

356  fication  of  signatures  to  petitions  for  the  nomination  of 

357  candidates  for  state  offices  or  to  penalties  for  the  forgery 

358  of  such  signatures  shall  apply  to  the  signatures  to  the 

359  petitions  herein  referred  to.     The  General  Court  may 

360  provide  by  law  that  no  co-partnership  or  corporation 

361  shall  undertake  for  hire  or  reward  to  circulate  petitions, 

362  may  require  individuals  who  circulate  petitions  for  hire 

363  or  reward  to  be  licensed,  and  may  make  other  reasonable 

364  regulations  to  prevent  abuses  arising  from  the  circula- 

365  tion  of  petitions  for  hire  or  reward. 
II.     LIMITATION  ON  SIGNATURES. 

366  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  certified  signatures 

367  on  any  petition  shall  be  those  of  registered  voters  of  any 

368  one  county. 
III.     FORM  OF  BALLOT. 

369  Each  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 

370  each  law  submitted  to  the  people,  shall  be  described  on 

371  the  ballots  by  a  description  to  be  determined  by  the 

372  attorney-general,  subject  to  such  provision  as  may  be 

373  made  by  law,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

374  shall  give  each  question  a  number  and  cause  such  ques- 

375  tion,    except    as    otherwise    authorized    herein,    to    be 

376  printed  on  the  ballot  in  the  following  form:  — 

377  In  the  case  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

378  Shall  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   (here  insert 

379  description,  and  state,  in  distinctive  type, .  y        , r 

380  whether  approved  or  disapproved  by  the ' 

381  general  court,  and  by  what  vote  thereon)  1  No     I I 

382  be  approved? 

383  In  the  case  of  a  law:  Shall  a  law  (here  insert  descrip- 


Lines  349-365  :— I  regard 
this  section  as  somewhat 
dangerous.  It  ought  to  be 
drawn  so  as  a  little  more 
clearly  to  assure  that  what- 
ever legislation  regarding 
signatures  is  passed  it 
would  not  make  the  diffi- 
culties greater  than  those 
herein  definitely  stipulated. 
In  the  hurry  at  the  close 
amendments  to  this  effect 
i^hich  would  otherwise  have 
readily  passed  did  not  get 
put  in.  Still  we  have  no 
reason  to  feel  unduly  wor- 
ried over  the  thing  as  it 
stands. 


Lines  366-368  : — Wrong 
in  principle  and  needless, 
but  in  this  state  perfectly 
harmless.  The  signatures 
could  still  under  this  provi- 
sion be  obtained  in  greater 
Boston,  four  counties  being 
within  that  district. 

Lines  369-399  : — Worthy 
of  note  as  containing  more 
or  less  new  matter  per- 
taining to  publicity  and  in- 
formation for  voters.  Put- 
ting the  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature on  the  ballot  is,  I 
believe,  a  complete  inno- 
vation. 


384  tion,  and  state,  in  distinctive  type,  whether ,  yes    , r 

385  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  general  j__ j 

386  court,  and  by  what  vote  thereon)  be  ap-1  No     1 I 

387  proved? 

IV.     INFORMATION  FOR  VOTERS. 

388  The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  cause  to  be 

389  printed  and  sent  to  each  registered  voter  in  the  Common- 

390  wealth  the  full  text  of  every  measure  to  be  submitted 

391  to  the  people,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  legislative 

392  committee's  majority  and  minority  reports,  if  there  be 

393  such,   with  the  names  of  the  majority  and  minority 

394  members  thereon,  a  statement  of  the  votes  of  the  Gen- 

395  eral  Court  on  the  measure,  and  a  description  of  the 

396  measure  as  such  description  will  appear  on  the  ballot; 

397  and  shall,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law, 
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Lines  410-411 : — Excellent 
provisions.  The  Art.  IX 
is  our  present  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution, 
dating  from  1821,  which 
has  proved  so  defective  a 
method  and  so  obstructive 
to  progress  as  to  make  this 
convention  and  one  sixty 
years  ago  both  necessary. 
Art.  XLII  is  an  amendment 
adopted  in  1913  which  en- 
ables the  legislature  at  its 
option  to  refer  laws  to  the 
people  for  adoption,  hence 
sometimes  called  the  "shirk" 
referendum.  The  legisla- 
ture is  employed  and  paid 
to  make  decisions,  not  to 
evade  them.  Moreover,  the 
"shirk"  referendum  leaves 
a  chance  for  a  maliciously 
Inclined  legislature  to  over- 
load the  ballot  in  the  hope 
of  tiring  people  of  voting  on 
measures. 


398  cause  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  voters  other  in- 

399  formation  and  arguments  for  and  against  the  measure. 

V.  THE  VETO  POWER  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

400  The  veto  power  of  the  governor  shall  not  extend  to 

401  measures  approved  by  the  people. 

VI.     THE  GENERAL  COURT'S  POWER  OF  REPEAL. 

402  Subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the  governor  and  to  the 

403  right  of  referendum  by  petition  as  herein  provided,  the 

404  General  Court  may  amend  or  repeal  a  law  approved  by 

405  the  people. 

VII.     AMENDMENT  DECLARED  TO  BE  SELF- 
EXECUTING. 

406  This  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  self- 

407  executing,  but  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  anything 

408  herein  contained  may  be  enacted  to  facilitate  the  opera- 

409  tion  of  its  provisions.  < 
VIII.     ARTICLES   IX  AND  XLII   OF  AMENDMENTS   OF 

THE   CONSTITUTION  ANNULLED. 

410  Article  IX  and  Article  XLII  of  the  amendments  of  the 

411  Constitution  are  hereby  annulled. 


BIG  LINE-UP  FOR  THE  I.,  R.  AND  R. 

That  was  a  situation  full  of  political 
portent  at  Buffalo  when  the  leader  of 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  organi- 
zation of  farmers,  now  spreading  over 
the  Northwest,  appealed  to  the  as- 
sembled delegates  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  combined  ac- 
tion at  the  polls. 

The  speaker  was  A.  C.  Townley, 
President  of  the  Non-Partisan  League, 
the  organization  which  originated  in 
North  Dakota  in  1915  and  succeeded  in 
completely  capturing  the  Republican 
party  organization  of  that  state.  Since 
that  time  this  new  political  grouping 
of  farm  owners  and  farm  workers  has 
spread  from  North  Dakota  over  a  half 
dozen  of  the  states  of  the  great  North- 
west, and  its  agents  are  planning  fu- 
ture campaigns  among  the  farmers  of 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Whether  such  a  political  combina- 
tion be  practicable  or  not  at  this  time 
or  in  the  uncharted  seas  beyond  the 
period  of  the  present  war,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  speculate  about,  al- 
though no  one  could  question  the  facts 
cited  by  Mr.  Townley  as  to  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  by  organized 
labor  and  by  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try— somewhere   in   the  neighborhood 


of  65  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  elec- 
torate. If  such  a  political  combina- 
tion were  possible,  its  power  would 
be  of  course  irresistible. 

The  point  to  which  we  would  like  to 
call  attention,  however,  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  both  of  these  great  politico- 
industrial  organizations  stand  fully 
and  unreservedly  for  the  adoption  and 
use  of  the  necessary  fundamental  tools 
of  democracy,  namely,  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  by  our  munici- 
palities and  states;  and  at  least  one 
of  the  organizations,  the  Non-Partisan 
League,  at  its  first  general  convention 
last  summer,  at  St.  Paul,  definitely 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  in  connection 
with  the  federal  government,  especially 
for  the  amendment  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. 

Here  is  a  fact  which  speaks  elo- 
quently for  itself.  That  two  such 
powerful  national  organizations  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  people 
are  fully  committed  to  these  important 
instruments  of  direct  popular  control 
of  government  is  certainly  full  of 
meaning.  Its  significance  should  not 
be  lost  upon  those  conservative  and  re- 
actionary minds  which  still  regard  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  as  danger- 
ous  or   radical    measures   or   as   sub- 
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versirve  of  our  representative   institu- 
tions. 

The  chief  hope  of  a  democracy  lies 
in  the  active  participation  of  its  citi- 
zens in  determining  important  gov- 
ernmental policies,  and  in  committing 
such  policies  to  well  chosen  and  capa- 
ble public  officials  who  may  be  held 
directly  responsible  for  carrying  them 
out.  We  distinguish  here  clearly  be- 
tween policies  and  administrative  de- 
tails. The  latter  must  always  be  in 
the  hands  of  expert  or  experienced 
officials  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  but 
in  the  expression  of  purposes,  and  in 
t&e  weighing  of  results,  the  people 
must  be  the  final  arbiters  unless  we 
are  to  degenerate  into  some  autocratic 
form  of  government.  Hence  the  su- 
preme importance,  at  this  time  of  na- 
tional change  under  pressure  of  war 
necessity,  that  our  people  should  be 
made  to  realize  the  necessity  of  pos- 
sessing and  using  the  intruments  of 
direct  control,  namely,  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  as  to  measures,  and 
the  Recall  as  to  public  officials. 


FOR   A   WORLD   CHAMBER    OF 
COMMERCE 

Edward  A.  Filene,  the  famous  Bos- 
ton merchant  prince  and  constructive 
reformer,  in  a  brilliant  article  for  the 
October  Nation's  Business,  the  maga- 
zine of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, urged  business  men  to  reorgan- 
ize after  the  war  the  International 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  had  begun  to  function  effective- 
ly before  the  war  broke  out.  Refer- 
ring to  the  first  meeting  of  this  inter- 
national body,  in  1914,  Mr.  Pilene 
wrote  as  follows: 

"In  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  1914,  it  was 
decided  to  try  out  on  an  international 
scale  the  principle  of  the  referendum, 
•which  has  been  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  and  influence  of  our 
own  National  Chamber.  The  subject  of 
this  first  international  referendum  was 
Disloyal  or  Unfair  International  Competi- 
tion.    We  have  seen  enough  of  the  con- 


structive influence  and  possible  power  of 
the  referendum  in  our  own  National 
Chamber  to  recognize  readily  what  a 
power  for  conciliation  and  adjustment  the 
practice  of  international  business  refer- 
endum could  be  made  in  dealing  with  the 
very  explosive  situations  that  will  grow 
out  of  after-the-war  rivalry." 

Every  friend  of  humanity  and  of 
permanant  peace,  must  find  fresh  hope 
and  encouragement  for  the  ultimate 
reorganization  of  world  politics  and 
world  economics  in  this  little  known 
fact.  For  therein  lies  a  germ  of 
thought  capable  of  stabilizing  the  fu- 
ture world  organization  when  the  old 
national  units  experience  the  stress 
and  strain  of  divergent  interests  and 
aims. 

In  that  great  emergency  a  long-es- 
tablished precedent  for  use  of  the  ref- 
erendum in  adjusting  the  sharp  rival- 
ries of  international  business  dealings 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  the  work- 
ing basis  for  an  international  refer- 
endum to  settle  their  pending  political 
disagreements  in  accordance  with  jus- 
tice and  equity  and  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

As  Mr.  Filene  in  this  same  article 
points  out,  American  business  after 
this  war  will  find  itself  "in  a  world  of 
fierce  competitors  and  reluctant  cus- 
tomers, neither  of  which  will  be  the 
result  of  ill-will  toward  us  but  the 
inevitable  development  prompted  by 
the  urgent  need  of  the  nations."  In 
the  future  the  struggle  for  foreign  mar- 
kets may  again  develop  the  materials 
of  war  unless  a  new  agency  of  adjust- 
ment can  be  worked  out.  "The  sanest 
business  judgment  of  all  nations,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Filene,  "demands  that  the 
war  shall  result  in  some  sort  of  a 
league  of  nations  under  adequate 
guarantees.  But  until  that  new  ma- 
chinery of  peace  has  proved  that  it 
can  give  to  nations  something  at  least 
of  the  protection  that  alliances  and  na- 
tional armies  have  hitherto  given 
them,  we  may  expect  every  nation  to 
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fight  strenuously  for  rapid  economic 
and  military  supremacy  as  insurance 
against  the  future." 

Therefore  let  our  ablest  business 
men  at  once  prepare  for  this  highly 
important  method  of  international 
business  adjustment  by  means  of  a 
union  or  congress,  to  be  set  up  after 
the  war,  and  having  as  its  efficient  and 
democratic  tool  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum. 


BUSINESS     BODIES     WANT     MORE 
PRICE  CONTROL   DURING  WAR 

In  the  October  Equity,  page  195,  we 
presented  the  referendum  proposi- 
tions, Nos.  21  and  22,  which  had  been 
submitted  by  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  its  constituent  local 
chambers  or  business  organizations; 
No.  21  dealing  with  questions  of  rail- 
road regulation,  and  No.  22  dealing 
with  the  control  of  prices  during  the 
war. 

The  preliminary  count  of  the  result 
as  to  the  referendum  on  price  fixing 
was  published  by  the  National  Cham- 
ber on  October  31st.  Each  of  the  con- 
stituent organizations  is  allowed  from 
one  to  ten  votes  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  membership.  All  of  the 
Committee's  recommendations  were 
carried  by  a  decisive  vote  as  indicated 
in  the  following  summary. 

Additional  legislation  to  create  author- 
ity to  control  prices  during  the  war. 

974  In    favor 

110  Opposed 

That  authority  to  control  prices  should 
extend  to  all  articles  which  have  import- 
ance in  basic  industries  as  well  as  in  war, 
and  which  enter  into  the  necessaries  of 
every -day  life. 

978  In    favor 

115  Opposed 

That  authority  to  control  prices  should 
extend  to  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

977  In    favor 

117  Opposed 

That  authority  to  control  prices  should 


extend  to  the   prices   the   public   pays   as 
well  as  those  paid  by  the  government. 
946   '        In    favor 
146  Opposed 

That  authority  to  control  prices  should 
be    administered    by    a    small    executive 
board   appointed   by  the   President. 
964  In    favor 

121  Opposed 

That  an  agency  working  in  harmony 
with  the  board  controlling  prices  should 
have  authority  to  distribute  available 
supplies  to  those  purchasers  whose  needs 
are  most  directly  related  to  the  public 
welfare. 

975  In   favor 

117  Opposed 

That  each  leading  industry  and  trade 
should  create  a  representative  committee 
to  represent  it  in  conference  and  to  ad- 
vise with  agencies  that  control  prices  and 
distribution. 

984  In    favor 

97  Opposed 

As  was  pointed  out  in  our  comment 
in  October,  the  form  of  this  referen- 
dum was  open  to  criticism.  While  we 
had  nothing  but  commendation  for  its 
spirit  and  purpose,  attention  was  call- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  questions  were 
so  presented  in  the  form  of  Committee 
recommendations  and  with  the  extend- 
ed signed  article  in  favor  of  them  and 
only  a  very  short  unsigned  article  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  the  affirmative 
decision  of  the  constituent  bodies  was 
in  a  sense  anticipated  by  the  propon- 
ents. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  result 
would  have  been  greatly  different  in 
this  instance  if  the  questions  had  been 
submitted  in  a  more  judicial  fashion. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  re- 
sult here  given  would  carry  greater 
weight  with  the  thinking  public  if  it 
could  be  understood  that  the  questions 
had  been  presented  more  fairly. 

General  Secretary  Goodwin,  of  the 
National  Chamber,  in  commenting  on 
this  referendum  result,  reminds  us  that 
the  National  Chamber  has  already 
gone  on  record  by  a  previous  referen- 
dum vote  in  favor  of  the  principle  that 
there  should  not  be  a  profit  interest  in 
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war.  This  principle  was  reiterated  by 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  who  met 
in  the  special  War  Convention  at  At- 
lantic City  last  summer,  and  there 
went  on  record  declaring  that  the 
government  should  be  given  complete 
power  to  fix  all  prices  for  itself  and 
the  public. 


STATE    LEGISLATURES    IN    1918. 

This  is  the  "off  year"  for  state  leg- 
islative sessions  as  a  majority  of  the 
legislatures  having  biennial  sessions 
meet  in  the  odd  years.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  our  readers  we  here  present, 
in  convenient  form  for  reference,  a 
list  of  the  state  legislatures  which  are 
to  hold  sessions  this  year,  with  date, 
frequency  and  length.  We  understand 
that  Governor  Hobby  of  Texas,  is  to 
call  an  extra  session  in  his  state.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  other  states  will 
have  extra  sessions  in  view  of  the  sub- 
missions of  the  federal  prohibition 
amendment  by  Congress. 

Legislative    Sessions    of    1918 


State 

Date 

Frequ'cy  |  Length 

Georgia 

June  27 

annual    1 

50   days 

Kentucky- 

Jan. 

biennial 

60  days 

Louisiana 

May 

" 

60      " 

Maryland 

Jan. 

" 

90      " 

Mass. 

Jan.  3 

annual 

no  limit 

Miss. 

Jan. 

biennial 

<<     << 

N.   J. 

Jan.  9 

annual 

<<     << 

New  York 

Jan.  3 

" 

"     " 

R.   I. 

Jan.  2 

*• 

60  days 

S.     C. 

Jan.  9 

" 

no  limit 

Virginia 

Jan. 

biennial 

60  days 

NEW  PARTY  DEMANDS  THE 
I.,  R.  and  R. 

On  October  3d  and  4th  a  national 
conference  of  radical  and  progressive 
groups,  including  20  delegates  from 
each  of  five  groups  as  follows:  Social- 
istic, Single  Taxers,  Progressives,  Pro- 
hibitionists and  Independents  was  held 
at  Chicago.  They  organized  a  new  po- 
litical party  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Party"  and  adopted  a  platform 
containing  many  good  features,  among 
which  we  may  mention  Universal  Suf- 
frage, the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 


Recall,  the  Short  Ballot,  Proportional 
Representation,  Executive  Budget  and 
liberal  sections  on  both  industrial  and 
international  democracy. 

In  the  P.  R.  department  of  October 
Equity  the  text  of  the  section  on  Pro- 
portional Representation  was  publish- 
ed. We  wish  now  to  give  the  text  of 
the  section  on  the  I.,  R.  and  R.,  which 
is  as  follows: 

(2)  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall: 
No  democracy  can  be  safe  without  guar- 
antee that  the  officials  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple will  represent  them  faithfully  and 
continue  to  express  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors.  The  people  must 
have  the  right  to  originate  and  to  reject 
legislation,  and  power  to  replace  elected 
officials.  Therefore  we  advocate  the  adop- 
tion by  city,  county,  state  and  nation  of 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall, 
with  proper  safeguards  against  their 
abuse. 


The  March  of 
Popular  Government 


ARKANSAS. 

"Convention  Takes  Recess  Till 
July" — so  ran  a  newspaper  headline  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  November 
22nd.  And  the  report  thereunder  told 
how  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
which  assembled  in  the  state  capitol 
on  Nov.  19th,  had  perfected  its  organi- 
zation, arranged  for  the  naming  of 
committees  and  then  had  adjourned  on 
the  21st  until  the  first  Monday  in  July, 
1918.  During  the  interval  the  commit- 
tees are  expected  to  put  into  shape  the 
complete  draft  of  a  new  constitution 
for  submission  to  members  of  the  con- 
vention. 

J.  W.  Mehaffy  of  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  to  him  was  left  the 
duty  of  naming  the  various  standing 
committees  and  a  special  committee 
of   reference   empowered   to   refer   all 
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proposals  for  the  new  constitution  to 
the  proper  committee. 

By  this  plan  it  is  expected  that  the 
actual  sessions  of  the  convention  will 
be  greatly  shortened,  the  detailed  work 
of  revision  to  be  performed  by  the  va- 
rious committees  in  advance  of  the 
convention's  reconvening.  Upon  in- 
vitation, Governor  Brough  addressed 
the  convention  just  before  its  adjourn- 
ment and  declared  that  the  present  is 
an  opportune  time  to  give  Arkansas  a 
new  fundamental  law.  He  suggested 
a  number  of  propositions  which  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  delegates. 
The  action  of  the  convention  in  pro- 
viding for  the  adjournment  was  taken 
on  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee to  whom  had  been  referred  sev- 
eral resolutions  pertaining  to  proced- 
ure: 

"Be  It  Resolved: 

"First,  That  this  convention  shall  stand 
adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July,  1918,  at  which  time 
it  shall  reconvene  in  the  convention  hall 
at  the  state  capitol. 

"Second,  That  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention shall,  within  20  days  from  this 
date,  appoint  the  various  committees  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rules  heretofore  adopted 
by   the   convention. 

"Third,  That  all  proposals  for  the  con- 
stitution shall  first  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Reference,  after  the  same 
is  appointed,  which  committee  shall, 
without  delay,  submit  the  same  to  the 
proper  committee. 

"Fourth,  That  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention shall  call  the  various  committees 
together  at  the  state  capitol  not  later 
than  60  days  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in 
July,  1918,  and  said  committees  shall  sub- 
mit their  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Phraseology  not  later  than  40 
days  before  the  reconvening  of  the  con- 
vention, and  said  Committee  on  Phrase- 
ology shall  cause  the  tentative  draft  of 
the  constitution  thus  made  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
convention  not  later  than  30  days  before 
said  convention  reconvenes. 

"Fifth,  That  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees who  attend  the  meeting  of  said 
committees  at  the  state  capitol  shall,  dur- 


ing their  attendance,  receive  their  per 
diem,  and  they  shall  also  receive  a  mile- 
age to  and  from  their  homes  in  attending 
same. 

"Sixth,  That  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to 
employ  for  the  benefit  of  the  committees 
when  assembled  such  stenographic  help 
as  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  said  committees." 

On  this  action  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
commented   editorially  as  follows: 

The  adjournment  does  not  mean  that 
members  of  the  convention  will  dismiss 
the  new  constitution  from  their  minds 
until  they  gather  here  next  year.  It 
means  efficiency. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  people  of 
Arkansas  to  put  on  their  thinking  caps 
and  send  in  their  suggestions  to  mem- 
bers of  the  appropriate  committees  for 
improvement  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Dallas  T.  Herndon,  secre- 
tary of  the  Arkansas  History  Commis- 
sion of  Little  Rock,  writes  us  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  put  the  service  of 
his  commission  freely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  various  committees,  and  that  he 
will  be  pleased  to  lay  before  any  com- 
mittee material  which  any  person  may 
be  interested  in  having  them  investi- 
gate. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  the 
president  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Me- 
haffy,  is  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
Hence  it  seems  certain  that  the  I.  and 
R.  committee  will  be  controlled  by 
men  friendly  to  those  measures  in  the 
form  already  presented  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

In  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  the  Arkansas  History  Com- 
mission published  a  special  issue  of 
its  "Bulletin  of  Information,"  described 
as  the  "Constitutional  Convention 
Number."  This  presents,  both  in  top- 
ical outline  and  by  title,  a  great  vari- 
ety of  information  and  sources  of  in- 
formation on  the  general  subject  of 
constitutions  and  constitutional  law. 
This  work  is  all  the  more  commenda- 
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ble  as  the  last  legislature,  in  authoriz- 
ing the  History  Commission  to  main- 
tain a  Legislative  Reference  depart- 
ment, failed  to  provide  the  money  to 
get  the  work  done. 

CALIFORNIA 

Far  more  than  a  question  of  ordinary 
party  advantage  or  of  official  economy 
is  involved  in  the  use  of  the  Recall 
against  District  Attorney  Fickert,  of 
San  Francisco.  Back  of  this  move 
lies  the  growing  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  labor  forces  that  Fick- 
ert's  trial  of  Tom  Mooney  and  others, 
for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Prepared- 
ness Day  explosion,  had  framed  up  a 
case  on  perjured  testimony. 

The  necessary  10  per  cent,  petition 
had  been  filed  and  a  Recall  election 
was  ordered  when  the  Superior  Court 
forbid  the  election  on  the  plea  that 
some  of  the  signatures  were  invalid. 
This  decision,  on  appeal  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court,  was  reversed,  and  a 
vote  on  the  Recall  proposition  seems 
assured. 

IOWA. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  proposition 
for  state-wide  prohibition  been  deter- 
mined by  a  closer  vote  than  it  was  at 
the  special  election  of  October  15th 
in  Iowa.  The  result  of  that  election 
was  as  follows:  215,625  against  and 
214,963  for  the  amendment.     Thus  the 


amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
only  662  votes. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  to- 
tal vote  on  a  proposition,  430,588,  far 
exceeding  the  last  recorded  total  vote 
for  governor,  which  was  305,794.  Thus 
the  total  vote  on  this  question,  submit- 
ted at  a  special  election,  rose  to  140 
per  cent,  of  the  governorship  total. 

KANSAS 

Two  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  Kansas  are  to  be  voted  on  this  year, 
one  authorizing  the  legislature  to  make 
a  tax  levy  for  educational  institutions 
and  the  other  defining  the  voting  resi- 
dence in  the  state  and  its  minor  sub- 
divisions. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Correspon- 
dence" in  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
letter  from  Judge  Ruppenthal  telling 
something  about  the  present  experi- 
ment of  Kansas  with  the  State  Mana- 
ger idea. 

KENTUCKY. 

One  constitutional  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  Kentucky  at 
the  recent  election.  Its  purpose  was  to 
prohibit  the  combination  of  competing 
railroads,  telegraph  or  telephone  lines, 
bridge  companies  or  other  common 
carriers.  The  vote  was  49,958  for  and 
30,180  against  the  amendment. 

MAINE. 

At  the  special  election  held  on  Sept. 


SUMMARY  OF  SEPT.   10,  1917,  VOTINGS 


Maine 
1.  Woman  Suffrage 


2.  Removal   of  Sher- 
iffs by  governor 

3.  Division  of  towns 
into    polling   places 

4.  Relating  to  mili- 
tary  organization 

5.  Apportionment  of 
representatives 


Origin        |    Yes 


leg.  amend, 

leg.  amend, 

leg.  amend, 

leg.  amend, 

leg.  amend. 


20,604 
29,584 
22,588 
20,585 
22,013 


No 
38,838 
25,416 
24,593 
23,912 
21,719 


Majority 
For 


4,168 


294 


Majority 
Against 

18,234 


2,005 
3,327 


Per  cent. 
Total 
Vote 

39% 
36% 
31% 
29% 

28% 
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10,  five  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  Maine  were  submitted 
to  the  voters  by  act  of  the  1917  Legis- 
lature. Only  two  of  the  five  were 
adopted  and  woman  suffrage  was  one 
of  the  defeated  amendments.  The  fact 
that  the  highest  total  vote  on  these 
questions  (see  table)  was  less  than 
half  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  gover- 
nor in  1916  measures  the  present  stage 
of  interest  of  the  Maine  electorate 
taken  in  these  propositions.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  therefore  ex- 
presses the  popular  will. 

We  are  informed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Ball  that  the  Referendum  peti- 
tions which  were  filed  against  several 
acts  of  the  1917  Legislature  are  still 
in  controversy  (see  report  under 
Maine  in  October,  1917,  Equity,  page 
199).  Questions  concerning  the  alleg- 
ed irregularities  in  the  signing  of  those 
petitions  were  submitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  voluminous  replies 
were  rendered  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Subsequent  to  that  a  public 
hearing  was  held  over  which  the  Gov- 
ernor presided.  It  is  regarded  as  prob- 
able now  that  these  petitions  will  be 
ruled  out  by  the  Governor  on  account 
of  irregularities. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  adoption  of  a  statewide  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum  amendment  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  on  No- 
vember 27,  for  submission  to  the  voters 
at  the  next  regular  election,  is  reported 
in  a  special  article  beginning  on  page 
47  of  this  issue,  with  description  of  the 
great  debate  in  the  convention  and 
the  text  of  the  amendment. 

At  the  November  election  three 
amendments,  adopted  and  submitted 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  were 
ratified  by  the  voters  by  large  majori- 
ties. These  amendments  were  adop- 
ted by  the  convention  after  it  was  de- 
cided to  submit  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution separately. 


MICHIGAN 

The  1917  legislature  enacted  two 
amendments  for  submission  at  the  1918 
election.  One  of  these  is  for  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  and  the 
other  provides  for  the  printing  of  all 
constitutional  amendments  and  other 
questions  on  a  single  ballot  separate 
from  the  ballot  containing  the  names 
of  candidates. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  very 
last  word  in  municipal  organization,  is 
the  proposed  charter  for  the  city  of 
Kalamazoo,  which  might  be  character- 
ized as  a  proportional^  commission- 
manager,  home  rule,  popular  control 
charter.  This  charter,  as  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Commission  of  eight 
citizens  on  October  15th  and  approved 
by  the  governor  on  October  31st,  is 
now  before  the  voters  of  Kalamazoo  in 
pamphlet  form;  and  will  be  submitted 
at  the  next  regular  municipal  election 
on  February  4th,  1918. 

Instead  of  the  present  City  Council 
of  ten,  elected  by  wards,  the  policy- 
determining  body  under  the  new  char- 
ter is  a  commission  of  seven  elected  at 
large  on  the  proportional  representa- 
tion plan,  the  form  of  ballot  being  left 
for  the  commission  to  determine. 

The  Commission  is  to  select  a  City- 
Manager,  on  merit,  to  be  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  government,  hold- 
ing office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
mission and  who  need  not  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  when  appointed. 

The  voters  are  to  have  control  of  all 
legislative  acts  through  the  I.  and  R. 
and  of  officials  by  means  of  the  Recall. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  are 
both  available  on  15  per  cent,  petitions. 
The  Recall  is  available  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  state.  Nominations 
for  office  are  to  be  by  petition  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  establishing  a  merit 
system  of  appointing  public  employees. 
The  City-Manager,  or  some  one  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission,  will  act  as  a 
general   purchasing  agent   for   all   de- 
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partments  so  as  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  economy.  Among  other  fea- 
tures to  be  mentioned  are  compulsory 
compilation  of  ordinances,  full  public- 
ity of  official  acts,  an  eight-hour  day 
for  public  work,  adequate  accounting 
and  a  scientific  budget. 

In  a  letter  to  Equity,  Mayor  James 
B.  Balch  says  of  the  proposed  charter: 

"There  are  several  changes  I  should 
prefer  in  this  charter,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best 
Commission -Manager,  proportional  char- 
ters prepared  up  to  this  time.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  be  a  big  mistake  if  it  is 
not  adopted.  I  fully  realize  that  no  gov- 
ernment is  better  than  the  people  de- 
mand. I  feel  that  they  are  now  awakened 
and  they  will  take  a  greater  interest  in 
city,    state   and   national  affairs!" 

MINNESOTA 

So  far  as  we  are  informed  at  present, 
the  only  matter  to  be  submitted  at  this 
year's  election  in  Minnesota  is  state- 
wide prohibition,  the  amendment  to  go 
into  effect  if  carried,  on  January  1, 
1920. 

NEVADA 

A  statute  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traf- 
fic throughout  the  state  of  Nevada  has 
been  proposed  by  Initiative  petition, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  sub- 
mitted this  measure  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  November,  1918,  election. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Another  large  city  has  joined  the 
rapidly  growing  ranks  of  those  munici- 
palities which  are  seeking  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  business-like  system  of  gov- 
ernment. On  October  9th  at  a  special 
election  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
which  has  a  population  of  418,789  ac- 
cording to  the  1917  estimate  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  adopted  the  Commis- 
sion form  of  government  with  a  total 
vote  of  20,095,  or  more  than  two  thou- 
sand in  excess  of  the  30  per  cent,  re- 
quired under  the  Walsh  Commission 
government  law.     The  commissioners 


were  elected  at  a  special  election  held 
on  November  13th. 

Story  of  Newark's  Forward  Drive 
From  Mr.  J.  W.  Maynard,  managing 
editor  of  The  Newark  News,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  how 
Newark  has  come  out  of  its  political 
Egypt: 

A  Supreme  Court  Commission,  acting 
under  appointment  by  Chief  Justice  Gum- 
mere,  reported  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  the  spending  of  the  public  funds. 
This  report  will  be  referred  to  the  grand 
jury    and    indictments    may    follow. 

The  Commission  took  testimony  which 
brought  out  indubitable  evidence  of  graft- 
ing, fraudulent  practices  in  connection 
with  matters  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  city  funds,  dealings  with  fictitious 
firms  by  which  exorbitant  profits  were 
made  under  the  loosest  sort  of  business 
practices,  frequent  and  persistent  viola- 
tion of  the  law  requiring  competitive  bid- 
ding for  contracts  for  supplies  and  public 
work  and  illicit  participation  by  public 
officials  in  city  business. 

This  condition  of  affairs  had  long  been 
known  to  exist,  but  was  hard  to  get  at. 
The  city  operated  under  a  charter  adopt- 
ed in  1867,  which  since  had  been  altered 
and  amended  in  spots,  and  so  stretched 
and  distorted  as  to  be  of  little  use.  The 
city  long  since  outgrew  it.  It  led  up  to 
a  distribution  of  authority  and  laxity  of 
responsibility  that  produced  the  inevita- 
ble consequences — loose  government,  ex- 
travagance and  downright  crookedness. 

The  Supreme  Court  inquiry,  brought 
about  by  a  movement  of  disgusted  citi- 
zens of  good  public  spirit,  focused  public 
attention  more  directly  upon  the  need  of 
responsible  government  under  a  modern 
form.  It  brought  to  a  head  a  movement 
for  charter  revision  that  was  set  in  mo- 
tion ten  years  ago,  but  which  had  repeat- 
edly been  thwarted  in  its  purpose  by  po- 
litical interference.  Public  sentiment  fa- 
vored a  special  charter  with  retention  of 
an  elective  mayor  having  the  veto  power, 
but  with  ward  representation  discarded. 
"When  this  was  found  to  be  not  available, 
however,  the  commission  form,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Walsh  act  of  1911,  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  enactment,  based  upon 
the  Des  Moines  plan,  was  invoked,  and 
the  people  adopted  it  by  more  than  three 
to  one  in  a  total  vote  of  about  25,000. 
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Under  the  new  charter,  five  commis- 
sioners were  elected  at  a  special  election 
held  November  13.  In  that  election  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  party  machines 
to  capture  the  new  government.  The 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Socialist 
party  organizations  all  entered  bracket- 
ed groups  of  candidates.  All  failed,  al- 
though two  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
were  elected.  They  were  lowest  in  the 
order  of  the  vote  of  those  chosen  and 
their  success  was  due  to  their  personal 
popularity,  and  in  a  measure,  in  spite  of 
their  partisan  affiliation.  The  Republi- 
can ticket  was  snowed  under  in  this  Re- 
publican city.  Mayor  Thomas  K  Ray- 
mond, an  independent,  was  the  only  Re- 
publican elected.  Charles  P.  Gillen,  an  in- 
dependent Democrat,  received  the  high- 
est total  count  under  the  preferential  sys- 
tem. William  J.  Brennan,  also  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat,  was  the  fifth  man 
elected.  He  is  a  Democrat  incidentally 
and  owes  his  election  to  the  support  he 
received  from  the  undivided  labor  vote. 
Gillen  was  made  mayor. 

The  commission  has  started  out  on  a 
non-partisan  basis.  With  four  Democrats 
on  the  board,  it  selected  an  independent 
Republican,  Jerome  T.  Congleton,  as  city 
counsel,  the  principal  appointive  officer. 
An  attempt  to  make  James  R.  Nugent, 
Democratic  boss,  city  counsel  failed. 
That  was  the  last  attempt  to  give  parti- 
san character  to  the  new  government. 
The  outlook  may  be  said  to  be  encour- 
aging. The  commission  apparently  is 
earnest  in  its  desire  to  give  the  city  a 
progressive  administration  along  good 
business  lines.  .  There  will  be  some  poli- 
tics, of  course,  and  commission  govern- 
ment in  a  city  of  Newark's  class,  size  and 
complex  character — the  foreign  born  and 
those  of  foreign  parentage  are  largely  in 
the  majority  and  there  are  more  than 
80,000  aliens — is,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  an  experiment.  But  the  people 
are  hopeful  and  at  the  very  worst  they 
have  a  far  better  municipal  system  than 
they  had  and  they  have  pretty  effectually 
cast  out  the  extravagant  ways  along  with 
the  grafters. 

NEW   MEXICO 

One  question,  that  of  prohibition, 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  New 
Mexico  at  a  special  election  held  in 
November.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
28,732  for  and  12,147  against,  giving 
a  majority  of  16,585  for  the  amend- 
ment. 


NEW  YORK 

Equity  has  never  taken  a  partisan 
stand  either  for  or  against  woman 
suffrage,  its  policy  being  to  avoid  po- 
litical and  economic  subjects,  and  con- 
fining itself  to  the  tools  and  processes 
of  government.  Our  advocacy  of  the 
right  of  the  voters  to  decide  political 
and  economic  questions  for  themselves 
is  felt  to  be  more  effective  because 
Equity  does  not  take  sides  on  the 
questions  themselves.  Nevertheless  it 
is  an  important  part  of  Equity's  work 
to  record  the  decisions  of  the  voters, 
and  no  one  can  question  the  very  great 
significance  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority cast  by  the  voters  of  the  leading 
state  of  the  Union,  and  the  first  ctate 
in  the  more  conservative  East,  for 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  women 
to  a  voting  citizenship.  The  New 
York  suffrage  amendment,  which  at  the 
1915  election  was  rejected  by  194,000 
majority,  was  adopted  on  Nov.  6  by 
a  majority  of  95,000.  Such  a  phenom- 
enal shift  toward  woman  suffrage  in 
New  York  state  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
noted  in  other  states  of  the  East.  It 
is  attributed  quite  generally  to  the  in- 
fluence of  war-time  issues  and  prob- 
lems in  which  the  women  are  taking 
so  active  a  part. 

In  New  York  city  the  vote  was 
334,011  in  favor  and  241,316  against, 
a  favorable  majority  of  92,692.  In  the 
state  outside  the  majority  in  favor 
was  very  small,  probably  less  than 
2,500.  Buffalo  gave  a  favorable  majori- 
ty of  4,000,  and  similar  results  were 
obtained  in  other  large  cities  with  the 
exception  of  Rochester.  It  was  con- 
sequently the  big  cities  which  carried 
the  day  against  adverse  rural  majori- 
ties. New  York  becomes  the  twelfth 
state  to  grant  women  full  suffrage. 

OHIO 

Two  burning  issues — prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage — were  played  one 
against  the  other,  and  both  under  war- 
time emotional  pressure,  in  the  Ohio 
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campaign  which  culminated  in  the  No- 
vember 6th  election.  This  is  a  literal 
statement  of  a  very  peculiar  situation 
in  the  Buckeye  state. 

Under  the  state-wide  initiative,  the 
proposition  to  prohibit  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  was  proposed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  the  recent  No- 
vember election.  This  Initiative  peti- 
tion was  largely  aided  by  the  women 
who  are  prominent  in  the  suffrage 
movement. 

These  same  women  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  1917  legislature  the 
Reynolds  Act,  providing  that  women 
may  vote  and  be  voted  for  for  presi- 
dential electors.  The  operation  of  this 
law  was  promptly  held  up,  however, 
by  the  use  of  the  Referendum  power, 
largely  by  the  liquor  interests.  Thus 
was  the  one  force  pitted  against  the 
other  in  the  recent  campaign.  The 
outcome  was  the  defeat  of  the  prohi- 
bition amendment  by  a  very  narrow 
margin,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying table,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  presidential  suffrage  was  re- 
pealed by  a  very  decisive  majority. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
Equity  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons 
of  either  of  these  propositions,  but  it 
is  in  our  sphere  to  point  out  that  this 
curious  opposition  of  forces  has  thus 
been  resolved  into  definite  decisions  by 
the  electorate  of  Ohio,  which  for  the 
present  at  least  settles  these  important 
questions.  How  the  suffrage  forces 
fought  against  this  use  of  the  Refer- 
endum on  the  ground  of  alleged  fraud 


in  the  obtaining  of  the  petition,  is  told 
in  a  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  pres- 
ident of  the  Ohio  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation. Mrs.  Upton  says  that  the 
whole  campaign  for  the  Referendum 
petition  was  openly  managed  by  the 
liquor  agents.  What  happened  when 
the  petitions  were  filed  is  told  by  Mrs. 
Upton,  as  follows: 

"We  found  in  almost  every  county  gi- 
gantic fraud.  The  petitions  were  some- 
times filled  in  by  other  than  the  signers, 
so  that  a  whole  petition  looked  like  a 
copy  book.  Men  swore  falsely  who  at- 
tested the  petitions  and  men  who  circu- 
lated them  swore  falsely.  That  is,  a  man 
would  sign  the  face  of  the  petition  in 
one  hand,  and  his  name  in  another  hand 
would  be  attached  to  the  petition  as  a  cir- 
culator. We  prepared  all  of  this  evidence. 
I  then  myself  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  and  examined  with  my  own 
eyes  every  petition  from  every  county 
save  two ;  these  had  not  been  returned  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  verified  all  of 
the  reports  which  had  been  brought  to 
me  and  then  we  proceeded,  hoping  to 
have  these  fraudulent  petitions  thrown 
out.  Our  law  provides  that  the  inspectors 
of  election  examine  the  petitions,  and  if 
anything  is  wrong  with  them  they  bring 
those  petitions  to  the  attention  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  and  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  has  final  jurisdiction  in  the 
case.  We  were  able  to  bring  cases  in  four 
counties.  In  one  of  those  counties  all  of 
the  petitions  were  thrown  out  because 
they  were  fraudulent.  In  Cuyahoga 
county  all  but  600  names  of  the  seven 
thousand  were  thrown  out,  and  in  two 
other  counties  almost  all  of  the  names 
were  thrown  out.  If  this  proportion  had 
held  up  we  would  have  proven  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  petitions  were  fraudulent. 
However,  the  Board  of  Election  Inspectors 
has  all  political  power,  and  the  wets  con- 
trol political  parties ;  and  after  we  had 
gotten  this  far,  they  declined  to  let  us  go 
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further.  In  Franklin  county  we  brought 
our  case  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  and 
the  judge  did  throw  out  a  number  of 
names  temporarily,  but  the  matter  was 
patched  up  and  we  took  the  case  on 
to  the  Appellate  Court  and  finally  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  we  did  not  file  it  in  time.  The 
Supreme  Court  did  not  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  case." 

In  spite  of  these  irregularities,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Upton  and  her  suffrage  asso- 
ciates accept  the  decisive  majority 
against  them  as  expressing  the  will  of 
the  electorate  at  this  time. 

A  New  Charter  for  Cincinnati 
The  people  of  Cincinnati  have  gone 
through  the  motions  and  expense  of 
adopting  a  new  charter  which  went 
into  effect  January  1st,  1918,  but  they 
have  made  little  progress  thereby  to- 
ward more  efficient  government;  nor 
is  it  at  all  certain  that  they  have  great- 
ly increased  their  home  rule  powers. 

This  disappointing  outcome  is  due 
to  the  dominance  of  the  Republican 
organization  which  in  that  city  still 
controls  affairs.  It  was  the  charter 
commission  nominated  by  this  organic 
zation  that  was  chosen  at  the  special 
election  of  April  17th  to  draft  a  new 
charter.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mission had  taken  no  definite  stand 
other  than  a  general  purpose  to  obtain 
home  rule  powers. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
charter  drawn  up  by  that  commission 
was  most  conservative  in  character 
and  contained  very  few  improvements 
in  any  department.  It  made  no  provi- 
sion for  a  non-partisan  ballot  and  no 
improvement  in  the  nomination  or 
election  processes,  which,  therefore, 
remain  on  the  old  partisan  primary 
basis.  It  allowed  the  Council  to  re- 
main a  large  body  chosen  by  wards 
and  made  only  a  slight  recognition  of 
the  short  ballot  by  having  the  City 
Treasurer  and  City  Solicitor  appointed 
instead  of  elected.  It  provided  that 
the  Mayor,  President  of  the  Council, 
Councilmen    and    Auditor    are    to    be 


elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
the  terms  of  office  of  most  of  the  ex- 
isting boards  and  commissions  were 
extended.  One  important  change  was 
the  organization  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  with  large  powers  over 
all  future  extensions  of  streets,  parks, 
playgrounds,  etc.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  the  control  of  franchises,  pub- 
lic utility  regulations,  or  a  scientific 
budget. 

Such  is  the  charter  in  its  chief  out- 
lines, which  was  submitted  to  the  vot- 
ers on  November  6th  and  was  adopted 
by  the  vote  of  57,473  to  25,989.  But 
the  city  still  has  at  its  disposal  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  under  state 
law,  and  can  initiate  amendments  to 
the  new  charter. 

OREGON 

Already  four  measures  are  on  the 
1918  ballot  in  Oregon.  Two  of  these 
have  been  referred  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture and  two  by  referendum  petition. 
More  information  about  these  and  any 
additional  measures  will  be  given  in 
a  subsequent  issue  of  Equity. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona  is  the  first  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
law  enacted  in  1917,  enabling  cities  of 
the  third  class  to  employ  a  City  Man- 
ager. A  new  set  of  city  commissioners 
was  elected  in  favor  of  this  proposi- 
tion, and  under  the  law  they  will  give 
four-fifths  of  their  salary,  of  $2,000 
a  year  each,  into  a  fund  from  which 
the  salary  of  the  City  Manager  will  be 
paid.  The  amount  of  the  City  Mana- 
ger's salary  is  left  to  the  commission 
to  determine.  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Hinkle, 
formerly  connected  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Traction  Company  and  who  has 
reorganized  the  transit  systems  of  sev- 
eral western  cities,  has  been  engaged 
as  the  first    City  Manager  for  Altoona. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  voters  of  South  Dakota  will 
have  a  number  of  important  decisions 
to  make  at  the  polls  next  November. 
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The  legislature  of  1917  enacted  reso- 
lutions for  the  submission  of  eleven 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  in 
addition  to  these  a  new  and  improved 
form  of  the  Richards  Primary  Law, 
which  was  repealed  by  the  previous 
legislature  (and  the  power  to  repeal 
same  being  sustained  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court),  will  be  on  the  ballot 
by  Initiative  petition.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  author  of  this  law, 
Mr.  R.  O.  Richards,  of  Huron,  S.  D.,  a 
pamphlet  containing  its  text  and  ex- 
planations prepared  for  the  public; 
and  in  a  subsequent  issue  we  intend  to 
present  the  main  features  of  this  pro- 
posed law. 

Subjects  covered  by  the  legislative 
amendments  include:  state  ownership 
and  operation  of  power  plants;  au- 
thorizing the  state  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement;  readjusting  of 
salaries  of  the  governor,  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  state 
officials;  requiring  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  or  pronounce  a  de- 
cision; state  crop  insurance;  and  re- 
classification of  property  for  taxation. 

TEXAS. 

The  quite  unusual  experience  of  re- 
moving the  governor  of  a  state  by  the 
impeachment  process  has  recently 
come  to  the  people  of  Texas.  The 
state  Senate  on  September  22nd,  sit- 
ting as  a  high  court  of  impeachment, 
by  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
majority,  sustained  ten  of  the  twenty- 
one  articles  of  impeachment  preferred 
against  Governor  Ferguson  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Three  days 
later  the  Senate  pronounced  judgment 
against  the  governor  removing  him 
from  office,  and  disqualifying  him  from 
again  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust 
or  profit  under  the  state  government. 
Ferguson  claims,  because  he  resigned 
the  day  before  the  Senate  disqualified 
him,  that  he  can  still  hold  office  and 
declares    he    will    run    for    governor 


again.  He  is  doing  that  very  thing 
now  and  we  are  informed  that  he  may 
get  a  pretty  large  vote  in  the  primary. 

The  attempt  of  Governor  Ferguson 
to  dominate  the  State  University 
through  improper  influence  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  his  vetoing  the 
university  appropriation  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  head  and  forced  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings.  But  it  was  the 
proving  of  actual  crooked  dealings  in 
the  state's  money  affairs  which  com- 
pelled the  final  vote  of  removal  and 
disqualification.  Nevertheless  the 
friends  of  the  University  regard  the 
removal  of  Governor  Ferguson  as  a 
victory  for  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  against  the  forces  of  prejudice 
and  corruption  which  attempted  to 
subject  the  University  of  Texas  to  po- 
litical influence. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  impeach- 
ment process  which  in  many  states 
and  municipalities  has  been  too  diffi- 
cult of  operation  for  successful  use. 
But  that  it  was  successful  only  at  enor- 
mous cost  and  fearful  strain  no  one  in 
Texas  will  deny.  Indeed,  the  state- 
ment is  made  to  us  in  a  personal  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Upshur  Vincent,  the  bril- 
liant political  writer  of  the  Houston 
Post,  that  "the  Texas  case  proves  that 
the  impeachment  process  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  successful  use — in  Texas." 

As  for  the  cost,  we  have  it  on  no 
less  reliable  authority  than  that  of 
Prof.  Herman  G.  James,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  that  $265,000  is  a  fairly 
accurate  statement  of  the  expense  of 
the  whole  impeachment  proceedings. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises 
here  as  to  whether  this  experience  of 
Texas  does,  in  any  proper  sense,  indi- 
cate that  the  Recall  for  state-wide  use 
is  undesirable  or,  at  least,  unneces- 
sary. We  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cent and  other  correspondents  that  the 
conditions  in  Texas  surrounding  the 
case   of   Governor   Ferguson   were   in 
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most  respects  exceptional.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent says  that  Ferguson  would  never 
have  been  removed  at  all  by  the  Recall 
process.  In  fact,  he  thinks  that  a  Re- 
call election  would  have  resulted  in 
the  retention  of  Ferguson,  and  would 
have  insured  his  election  for  a  third 
term;  that  the  governor  would  have 
been  elected  again  through  the  use  of 
patronage  as  the  last  legislature  had 
given  him  a  large  number  of  offices  to 
fill.  He  doubts  that  the  existence  of 
the  Recall  would  have  had  any  deter- 
rent effect  upon  Governor  Ferguson. 
On  this  point  we  have  an  interesting 
comment  from  another  distinguished 
Texas  citizen,  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy, 
a  counselor  of  Equity.  Mr.  Pomeroy 
says: 

"If  we  had  had  the  Recall  Gov- 
ernor Colquitt  would  have  been 
recalled  years  ago  and  a  man  like 
Ferguson  could  not  even  have  got- 
ten the  nomination.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  impeachment  has 
made  the  thinking  people  of  the 
state  feel  more  need  for  the  Re- 
call and  not  less." 

Further,  Mr.  Pomeroy  says  that  the 
expense  of  the  impeachment  was  vast- 
ly more  than  the  use  of  the  Recall 
could  ever  have  been.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Vincent  who  esti- 
mates that  "a  Recall  election  in  Texas 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,  000."  Compare  this  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  impeachment  as 
given  above  by  Prof.  James. 

However,  the  comparison  as  to  the 
relative  expense  of  the  two  processes 
is  far  from  being  the  only  or  the  most 
important  consideration,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess has  certain  advantages  for  the 
submission  of  sworn  evidence  in  prov- 
ing criminal  action  by  a  public  official. 
Mr.  Vincent  thinks  that  the  charges 
against  Governor  Ferguson  could  not 


have  been  developed  under  the  Recall 
process,  but  admits  that  a  law  which 
prohibits  an  official  from  running  for 
re-election  after  the  filing  of  a  Recall 
petition  might  have  served.  He  doubts 
that  Texas  would  ever  enact  such  a 
law.    But  other  states  have  it. 

The  Houston  Post,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Impeachment  versus  the  Re- 
call," makes  the  mistake  of  regarding 
the  impeachment  process  as  belonging 
to  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment as  distinguished  from  the  Re- 
call, which  it  asserts  is  "a  process  of 
pure  democracy."  There  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  Recall  and  "pure 
democracy."  "Wherever  the  Recall  is 
found,  it  is  associated  with  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  well  established  repre- 
sentative form   of  government. 

Further  than  this,  the  Houston  Post 
should  understand,  if  it  does  not,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Recall  process  by 
any  state  or  municipality  does  not 
necessarily  imply  in  any  case  the  ex- 
clusion or  abandonment  of  the  im- 
peachment process.  The  latter  may  still 
remain  in  the  constitution,  available 
for  use  in  such  extreme  criminal  cases 
as  the  legislature  may  deem  advisable, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Recall  proc- 
ess is  also  available  to  the  electorate 
for  direct  action. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion here,  for  the  sake  of  clear  think- 
ing about  this  matter  of  popular  con- 
trol of  public  officials,  that  there  may 
be  many  conditions  justifying  the  use 
of  the  Recall  by  the  voters  when  there 
is  no  question  or  presumption  of  crim- 
inal conduct  on  the  part  of  the  official 
whose  Recall  is  sought.  The  mayor  of 
a  city  or  the  governor  of  a  state  may 
have  persisted  in  some  policy  which 
a  majority  of  the  voters  regard  as  con- 
trary to  his  pre-election  pledges  or 
against  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  state, 
and  on  this  account  they  might  bring 
about  the  removal  of  such  an  official. 
Unquestionably    the    existence    of    the 
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power  in  the  hands  of  the  voters  to  take 
such  direct  action  is  a  healthy  and  ef- 
fective force  for  good  government  and 
for  more  true  representation  on  the 
part  of  public  officials.  This  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  municipalities. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  good  reason 
why  the  people  of  every  city  and  state 
should  not  have  both  kinds  of  protec- 
tion against  official  incompetence  or 
infidelity.  The  fact  that  the  impeach- 
ment process  has  been  found  almost 
invariably  unworkable  is  another  rea- 
son for  regarding  the  Recall  as  neces- 
sary. The  experience  of  Texas  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  a  very  costly  one.  The 
impeachment  of  Governor  Sulzer  of 
New  York,  several  years  ago,  was  an- 
other exception.  Numerous  attempts 
to  bring  about  impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  state  and  city  officials 
have  proved  abortive  because  of  the 
enormous  expense  involved  and;  the 
cumbersomeness  of  the  machinery. 

The  Houston  Post  attempts  to  make 
much  of  the  comparison  between  the 
orderly  legal  procedure  of  the  im- 
peachment and  the  irresponsible  ex- 
aggerations of  statement  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  a  Recall  election.  It  might 
just  as  well  be  argued  that  the  people 
could  not  be  trusted  to  elect  their  own 
officials  in  the  first  place  without  a 
systematic  trial  and  examination  of 
witnesses  pro  and  con,  for  in  such 
popular  elections,  as  we  all  know, 
many  exaggerated  and  irresponsible 
statements  are  made  by  enthusiastic 
partisans;  but  no  one  would  argue  on 
this  account  that  we  should  abandon 
the  popular  election  of  officials.  No 
more  are  we  justified  in  distrusting  the 
Recall  procedure  because  some  indi- 
viduals make  irresponsible  statements. 
When  both  sides  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  by  the  voters  we 
may  trust  that,  as  a  rule,  a  just  verdict 
will    be   rendered    at   the    polls.      Let 


Texas  retain  its  orderly  impeachment 
process,  we  say,  but  let  it  also  possess 
the  no  less  important  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  voters  may  at 
their  option  remove  a  public  official  for 
any  cause  whatsoever. 

Here  Is  Hope  For  Texas 
That  the  people  of  Texas  are  wak- 
ing up,  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing   report    contributed    by    Mr.    Vin-' 
cent: 

The  legislature  of  Texas  at  the  last 
special  session  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
in  accordance  with  which  $35,000  was  ap- 
propriated as  a  fund  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  an  investigation  of  all  departments  of 
the  state  government  to  the  end  that 
such  changes  might  be  suggested  as 
would  eliminate  waste,  graft,  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  and  give  to  the  people 
of  the  state  as  good  a  government  at  as 
small  a  cost  as  is  humanly  possible. 

In  accord  with  that  resolution  the  lower 
house  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty 
and  the  senate  appointed  a  committee  of 
ten.  Later  these  committees  met  in  joint 
session,  organized,  and  divided  themselves 
into  ten  subcommittees  each  consisting  of 
one  senator  and  two  representatives. 
These  subcommittees  began  actual  work 
about  Nov.  1.  They  were  expected  to  fin- 
ish their  labors  about  Dec.  15,  and  have 
their  reports  ready  for  the  next  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  be  called 
either  in  January  or  February  or,  if  the 
earlier  date  be  not  found  suitable  by  the 
governor,  in  September  of  1918. 

So  far  as  newspaper  accounts  suggest 
the  reports  which  will  be  made,  there 
will  be  a  definite  effort  in  that  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  enact  legisla- 
tion looking  to: 

(1)  A  state  budget  system  moulded  in 
large  part  on  the  Maryland  law. 

(2)  A  department  of  state  government 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  duty  of  audit- 
ing all  state  accounts  and  not  amenable 
to    the    head    of    any    other    department. 

(3)  The  combining  of  all  state  depart- 
ments in  five  or  seven  and  the  doing 
away  with  the  29  commissions  and  boards 
which  now  burden  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery to  the  hurt  of  the    state. 

It  is  quite  too  early  to  say  whether  the 
report  of  the  committees  will  have  much 
or  little  effect  on  the  entire  body  of  the 
legislature.  And  it  is  not  even  known  at 
this   time   whether   Governor  Hobby   will 
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submit  to  a  special  session  the  matters 
covered  by  the  reports.  But  Texas  is 
learning  a  great  deal  about  state  govern- 
ment this  year  and  the  workers  for  the 
common  good  in  that  state  expect  to  ac- 
complish something  during  1918.  There  is 
a  strong  sentiment  in  that  state  for  a 
constitutional  convention  and  the  present 
study  of  government  will  no  doubt  do 
much  to  hasten  the  calling  of  such  a 
body. 

WASHINGTON 
In  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  in  1918,  the  people 
of  Washington  are  giving  considerable 
attention  to   the   subject  of  improved 


methods  of  state  government  and  bet- 
ter constitutional  forms.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kaufman  of  Bell- 
ingham,  Washington,  that  already  a 
rough  draft  of  a  new  constitution  has 
been  made  for  preliminary  circulation 
and  study. 

The  attention  of  Washington  readers 
is  directed  to  the  text  of  a  proposed 
constitution  for  North  Dakota,  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
as  this  text  contains  some  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  ideas  concerning 
state  organization. 
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Boulder,  Colorado 

On  October  30th,  1917,  the  city  of 
Boulder,  Colorado,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000,  adopted  at  the  polls  a 
manager-plan  charter  with  the  Hare 
system  of  Proportional  Representation. 
The  vote  for  the  new  charter  was  a 
little  more  than  five  times  the  vote 
against  it. 

Under  the  charter  tne  council  con- 
sists of  nine  members,  three  elected 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  three  for 
four  years,  and  three  for  six  years. 
After  the  first  election  three  council- 
men  are  elected  by  the  proportional 
system  every  two  years.  This  division 
of  the  council  into  three  groups  does 
not  seem  necessary  or  advisable,  as 
the  Hare  system  of  election  itself  may 
be  trusted  to  preserve  all  the  continuity 
of  personnel  in  the  council  that  is  de- 
sired by  the  voters. 

The  first  election  under  the  new 
charter  was  held  on  December  11th. 
There  were  seven  candidates  in  the 
two-year  group,  five  in  the  four-year 
group,  and  eight  in  the  six-year.  As 
the  election  of  each  group  constituted 
a  separate  election,  three  separate 
Hare     counts     were     necessary.     The 


counting  board  and  those  who  advised 
it  deserve,  therefore,  high  praise  for 
completing  all  three  counts  by  3.30  A. 
M.  the  night  of  the  election.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  added  that  no 
representative  of  the  P.  R.  League 
visited  Boulder  at  all  in  connection 
either  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
Hare  system  in  the  charter  or  with  the 
first  election. 

The  provisions  of  the  Boulder  char- 
ter, in  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  Recall  to  members  of  the  council 
and  in  respect  to  vacancies  (caused  by 
the  operation  of  the  Recall  or  other- 
wise), could  be  improved. 
British  Columbia 

On  October  25,  1917,  the  P.  R.  rules 
to  be  used  by  any  city  of  the  province 
desiring  to  use  the  proportional  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  May  19th  (explained  in  July,  1917, 
Equity,  page  157)  were  handed  down 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 
Since  that  time  four  municipalities, 
including  the  cities  of  Nelson  and  New 
Westminster,  have  adopted  Propor- 
tional Representation  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Nelson    has    been    a    stronghold    of 
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sentiment  for  Proportional  Represen- 
tation ever  since  the  late  Earl  Grey, 
when  Governor-General  of  Canada,  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  subject  there. 
The  council  of  Nelson  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  unanimously. 

In  Victoria  the  city  council  has  de- 
cided to  submit  the  question  to  the 
voters  at  the  polls. 

In  Vancouver  the  movement  to  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  the  Act  is  meet- 
ing with  considerable  opposition,  but 
it  has  the  support  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  the  Rotary  Club,  and 
several  other  influential  organizations. 

Notes 

The  second  Proportional  Representa- 
tion election  in  Ashtabula  was  held  on 
November  6th.  The  council  elected 
gives  general  satisfaction  to  the  city 
and  is  regarded  as  especially  strong. 
An  account  of  the  election  and  a  com- 
parison of  its  general  effects  on  the 
city  with  the  effects  on  Dayton  of  that 
city's  ordinary  at-large  method  of  elec- 
tion can  be  found  in  an  article  by 
Professor  Raymond  Moley  in  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review  for  January, 
1918. 

*     *     * 

The  proposal  to  apply  the  Hare 
system  to  the  election  of  some  two 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  voted  on  by  that  body  again 
on  November  22nd,  1917.  On  this  oc- 
casion again  P.  R.  was  defeated,  the 
vote  being  201  to  126.  The  fight  for 
the  reform  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  some  of  the 
leading  members,  including  Lord 
Bryce,  Lord  Courtney,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  are  in  favor  of  it. 


Those  who  think  of  applying  P.  R. 
to  the  election  of  any  body,  public  or 
private,  are  requested  to  consult  the 
P.  R.  League,  802  Franklin  Bank  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  its  application. 


International  Talk, 


By   the   Editor. 

[Upon  the  out-break  of  the  world  war  in 
1914,  considerable  attention  was  given  in 
these  pages  to  international  problems. 
Particular  attention  was  directed  to  new 
international  governmental  machinery,  the 
need  of  which  was  thus  so  startlingly  made 
evident.  The  international  situation  has 
been  changing  so  rapidly,  and  other  mat- 
ters have  been  so  pressing,  that  the 
editor  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  this 
work  for  these  pages  for  some  time  past. 
But  he  now  resolves  to  resume  this 
work,  and  to  make  this  department  a  per- 
manent feature,  beginning  with  this  is- 
sue.] 

The  world  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  pangs  of  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  new  birth.  The  old  international 
machinery  has  broken  down  more  com- 
pletely than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
world's  history;  and  if  civilization 
shall  prove  itself  competent  to  make  a 
new  start  with  prospect  of  success, 
new  international  machinery  must  be 
installed  and  put  into  operation. 

The  old  international  political  ma- 
chinery was  negative;  the  new  must 
be  positive.  The  old  was  largely  un- 
der cover,  permitted  intrigue,  and  led 
to  misunderstandings.  The  new  must 
be  open,  with  every  facility  for  com- 
plete understanding  of  every  people  by 
every  other  people.  The  old  was  in- 
direct and  irresponsible;  the  new  must 
be  direct  and  responsible. 

The  wreck  of  an  old  order  always 
seems  to  be  a  calamity — and  it  would 
indeed  be  a  calamity  if  there  were  no 
promise  of  a  new  and  better  order.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  old  order  can- 
not be  put  away  gradually,  orderly  and 
without  destructive  convulsions,  and 
pass  into  the  new  order  as  the  blos- 
som develops  into  the  fruit.  The  rea- 
son doubtless  is  that  man  has  not  the 
wisdom  for  the  orderly  development 
of  political  institutions  that  nature  has 
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for    the    orderly  development    of    the 
fruits  of  the  orchard  and  field. 

Problem  of  the   New  Century 

Ignorance  and  incompetence  receive 
their  lesson  through  punishment.  The 
twentieth  century  looked  back  upon 
the  nineteenth  century  as  one  of  mar- 
velous material  gain.  The  new  cen- 
tury foresaw  that  it  must  turn  its  at- 
tention chiefly  to  ethical  and  spiritual 
gain.  Nevertheless  it  continued  in  the 
outworn  methods  of  the  old  century, 
neglecting  the  danger  signals,  confident 
that  the  catastrophes  formerly  born 
of  the  old  methods  could  not  come 
again.  It  was  a  fool's  paradise.  A 
glorious  civilization  flourished  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  this  century, 
but  it  was  an  unsafe  civilization.  The 
political  machinery  upon  which  it  was 
based  was  antiquated;  it  had  not  been 
kept  up  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  new  conditions  and  demands 
created  by  rapid  and  unhampered  de- 
velopment in  all  other  fields  of  activ- 
ity. Unbridled  private  enterprise  ad- 
vances with  amazing  rapidity.  Civiliza- 
tion is  an  institution  that  requires 
adjustment  and  harmony  among  its 
various  parts.  When  some  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  any  institution  are 
held  immobile  by  tradition,  precedent, 
custom,  inertia,  apathy,  etc.,  and  other 
essential  parts,  not  so  hobbled,  ad- 
vance freely  and  with  celerity,  such  an 
institution  is  sure  to  come  to  grief  at 
more  or  less  regular  intervals. 

This  is  the  problem  of  civilization; 
and  an  enlightened  statesmanship 
should  have  understood  the  problem 
and  applied  the  remedy  before  the 
occurrence  of  this  latest  and  worst 
catastrophe.  Now  the  world  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  horrible  war  of  all 
time,  because  of  the  above  mentioned 
defects  in  political  mechanism. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  coldly 
in  detail.  Passion,  pain  and  anguish  are 
not  cold,  but  their  cause  may  be  cold 
and   mechanical;    for   example,   a   de- 


fective   railroad    track    or    a    broken 
wheel.      Political    machinery    is    also 
mechanical,  and  defects  in  it  produce 
the  most  widespread  disasters. 
Prevention    of    National    Seclusion 

Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  agency 
for  either  socio-political  stability  or 
instability.  This  imponderable  force 
may  be  influenced  by  purely  mechan- 
ical means.  A  designing,  autocracy 
may  use  the  political  machinery,  the 
educational  system,  the  press,  etc.,  of 
a  state  or  an  empire  to  distort  facts, 
circulate  falsehoods  and  misleading 
arguments,  etc.,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  the  highest  authority  known  in  that 
state,  create  a  psychology,  or  "public 
opinion,"  according  to  the  wishes  of 
said  autocracy. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  no  state  so 
secluded,  so  wrapped  up  in  itself,  so 
self  centered;  to  have  an  authority 
higher  than  any  autocracy;  to  estab- 
lish a  "public  right"  and  a  public  duty 
so  broad  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  not  be  indifferent  to  anything 
going  on  in  any  state — the  right  and 
duty  to  stop  any  process  in  any  state 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
or  safety  of  any  other  state.  The  vital 
importance  of  this  proposal  is  now 
tragically  illustrated  by  the  present 
psychology  of  the  German  people  re- 
sulting from  the  autocratic  methods 
indicated  above,  now  well  known.  It 
is  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  world  that 
the  people  of  no  state  shall  be  poi- 
soned against  any  other  state.  It  is 
vital  to  all  states  that  every  state  shall 
have  full  opportunity  for  development 
in  any  and  every  way  that  shall  not 
threaten  or  endanger  any  other  state. 

It  should  be  the  right  of  every  state 
to  have  the  service  of  some  impartial 
and  disinterested  extra-national  or  su- 
per-national authority  to  regulate  and 
control  its  relations  to  and  with  every 
other  state.  But  we  have  had  a  sur- 
feit of  textual  generalizations  since 
the   war   began.     Let  us,   if  we   can, 
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visualize  the  antiquated  governmental 
machinery  so  plainly  that  its  defects 
will  be  at  once  apparent.  This  is  the 
first  step  toward  reconstruction. 

The  great  extent  to  which  interna- 
tional life  had  developed  before  the 
war,  except  in  the  field  of  government, 
need  not  be  stated  in  detail  here.  Sci- 
ence in  all  its  branches  had  long  had 
an  international  life;  also  art,  ethics, 
religion,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  spirit  of 
international  intercourse  did  not  touch 
the  realm  of  politics.  The  few  inter- 
national regulations  that  had  been  es- 
tablished were  so  frail  that  they  pre- 
sented practically  no  resistance  to  the 
riot  of  anarchy  that  broke  out  in  Au- 
gust, 1914.  Let  us  try  to  illustrate  the 
political  machinery  that  broke  down, 
and  invited  the  chaos  of  war. 

Visualizing    the    Old    Order 

The  accompanying  diagram  (No.  1) 
shows  every  capital  in  Europe  connect- 
ed by  a  line  with  every  other  capital 
in  Europe,  indicating  that  diplomatic 
representation  is  sent  from  every  capi- 
tal to  every  other  capital.  A  line 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  indicates  a 
diplomatic  delegation  going  from  Paris 
to  Berlin;  and  also  vice  versa,  from 
Berlin  to  Paris.  And  Paris  has  like 
representation  in  every  other  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  vice  versa.  Similar- 
ly Berlin  and  every  other  European 
capital.  The  cris-cross  lines  on  the 
map  of  Europe  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  visualize  this  situation.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  lines  approaching 
from  the  southwest  visualize  (imper- 
fectly) diplomatic  representation  com- 
ing from  every  American  capital  to 
every  European  capital,  and  vice 
versa.  Lines  approaching  Europe  at 
the  east  of  the  diagram  indicate  the 
same  thing  to  and  from  the  eastern 
capitals.  Thus  is  shown,  though  im- 
perfectly, the  complexity  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  world's  public 
business  is  done. 


Every  capital  is  also  a  pseudo-world 
capital!  Every  capital  is  competent 
concerning  its  own  affairs,  but  incom- 
petent concerning  world  affairs.  Each 
capital  is  competent  concerning  the 
affairs  of  its  own  government  because 
it  is  the  only  authority  in  that  partic- 
ular jurisdiction.  A  government:  with 
two  or  more  capitals  would  not  be  a 
government.  It  would  be  as  many 
governments  as  there  were  capitals, 
provided  these  capitals  did  not  con- 
flict in  jurisdiction  and  authority.  If 
they  did  so  conflict,  there  would  be  no 
government;  there  would  be  war  and 
anarchy  until  one  authority,  one  juris- 
diction, one  capital,  were  established. 
This  principle  is  very  simple,  but 
it  has  never  been  applied  to  the  inter- 
national,  or  world  situation. 

A  pseudo-world  capital  at  every  na- 
tional capital!  This  will  surprise 
many,  for  we  have  always  thought  that 
we  have  no  world  capital ;  and  we  have 
not  in  the  real  sense,  for  these  numer- 
ous world  capitals  have  no  real  author- 
ity. They  are  not  competent  to  man- 
age the  world's  affairs — international 
affairs.  They  are  much  like  the  "too 
many  cooks"  who  "spoil  the  broth." 
It  is  well  that  their  authority  is  as 
feeble  as  it  is,  else  the  clashing  would 
be  even  worse.  The  real  clashing  is 
between  and  among  the  national  capi- 
tals, for  it  is  they  only  that  have  real 
authority  and  power.  Their  authority 
and  power  should  be  limited  to  their 
own  jurisdictions,  respectively.  It  is 
not  strange  that  they  clash  when  they 
go  outside  their  own  jurisdictions,  for 
there  they  meet  other  national  author- 
ities outside  their  own  jurisdictions, 
and  discord  and  confusion  is  the  na- 
tural and  inevitable  result. 

Picture   the    U.   S.   A.   with   the  Old 

Machinery 
Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in- 
deed any  school  boy,  can  easily  picture 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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(Continued  from  page  76) 

to  himself  the  U.  S.  A.  diagramed  as 
Europe  is  diagramed  here.  Imagine 
a  line  drawn  from  every  state  capital 
to  every  other  state  capital,  indicating 
diplomatic  representation  from  every 
state  capital  to  every  state  capital.  That 
is,  suppose  we  should  try  to  manage  our 
interstate  affairs  in  the  way  that  the 
world  tries  to  manage  international  af- 
fairs. Then  there  would  be  no  Wash- 
ington city,  no  congress,  no  president, 
no  cabinet,  no  supreme  court.  Instead 
of  all  these  things  we  would  have  in 
every  state  capital  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation from  every  other  state  capi- 
tal. "We  would  have  no  national  cur- 
rency; every  state  would  have  its  own. 
We  would  have  no  national  army  or 
navy;  every  state  would  have  its  own. 
Every  state  would  be  "sovereign,"  not 
only  within  its  own  boundaries,  but 
even  to  the  extent  of  looking  after 
whatever  it  might  imagine  to  be  its 
external  interests,  regardless  of  the 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  other 
states,  and  however  arrogantly  this 
might  be  done. 

How  long  can  we  suppose  our  48 
states  would  remain  at  peace  on 
such  a  basis?  There  would  be  in- 
trigue, secret  treaties,  etc.,  without 
end.  There  would  be  alliances  and 
counter  alliances.  New  Jersey  would 
be  a  bone  of  contention  between  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania;  each  could 
make  a  good  argument  for  the  claim 
that  New  Jersey  is  necessary  for  its 
safety  and  welfare.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  numerous  interstate  troubles 
and  conflicts  that  would  certainly  en- 
sue and  be  constantly  present,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  manage  our  inter- 
state (national)  affairs  in  the  same 
way  that  Europe  and  the  world  try 
to  manage  international  affairs. 

The  diplomatic  representation  at 
all  the  state  capitals  would  do  very 
little  good.    It  would  be  like  the  gov- 


ernment at  Washington  divided  up 
into  48  parts  and  scattered,  with  no  co- 
ordination among  the  parts.  For  us  to 
go  back  to  such  an  archaic  plan,  or  ab- 
sence of  plan,  of  interstate  government 
is  unthinkable.  To  re-diagram  the  inter- 
state government  of  the  United  States 
by  drawing  a  line  from  every  state 
capital  to  Washington  city  is  very 
easy.  Every  state  is  sovereign  as  to 
its  own  local  affairs  only;  and  every 
state  sends  representatives  to  Washing- 
ton city,  to  meet  there  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  every  ether  state,  and 
there  they  all  together  manage  inter- 
state affairs  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
states. 

Visualizing  the  New  Order 
If  it  is  unthinkable  that  our  states 
go  back  to  the  European  plan,  is  it 
thinkable  that  Europe  and  the  world 
advance  to  the  U.  S.  plan?  Here  let 
us  diagram  Europe  on  that  plan.  By 
plate  No.  2  we  see  a  line  drawn  from 
every  capital  in  Europe  to  some  central 
place,  which  we  will  locate,  say,  some- 
where in  Belgium.  See  how  simple 
the  plan  is.  If  Europe  had  been  gov- 
erned on  such  a  plan,  the  present  war 
raging  there  would  not  have  occurred. 
Further,  let  us  add  to  our  diagram 
lines  indicating  the  sending  of  repre- 
sentatives from  every  capital  in  the 
world  to  not  the  capital  of  Europe, 
but  to  a  world  capital,  located  some- 
where in  Belgium.  This  is  necessary 
now,  for  the  war  is  no  longer  a  Euro- 
pean war,  but  a  world  war;  and  the 
organization  that  should  and  must  re- 
sult from  it  should  be  a  world  organi- 
zation— a  plan  of  binding  the  nations 
of  the  world  together  just  as  our  48 
states  are  bound  together. 

Is  argument  necessary?  Is  not  this 
war  an  argument?  Is  there  any  argu- 
ment against  the  central  plan?  Yes. 
The  supposedly  final|  and  unanswer- 
able argument  against  it  is,  "It  can't  be 
done."  Many  other  things  that  were 
considered  impossible  have  been  done. 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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{Continued  from  page  78) 

This  plan  is  in  successful  operation  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
etc.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  ex- 
tend this  well  proved  plan  to  world 
affairs. 

What  are  the  reasons  that  "it  can't 
be  done"?  It  is  argued  that  the  races 
are  so  different;  the  interests  involved 
are  so  different;  there  are  so  many 
different  languages;  and  there  are 
many  deep  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dices, customs,  traditions,  etc.,  that 
can  never  be  assimilated  into  a  world 
organization.  The  U.  S.  A.  did  not 
have  all  these  disadvantages  to  con- 
tend with;  if  it  had,  it  would  not, 
could  not,  have  been  successful. 

Let  us  see:  If  our  colonies  had  not 
united  as  they  did,  we  would  not  now 
be  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the 
gulf.  New  England  and  the  Virginia 
section  would  perhaps  be  English; 
New  York  probably  Dutch;  Pennsyl- 
vania, perhaps  greatly  enlarged,  prob- 
ably German,  or  partly  Swedish; 
Florida,  also  greatly  enlarged,  Span- 
ish; the  Mississippi  valley,  French;  the 
Pacific  states  would  have  remained 
Mexican.  Probably  our  present  terri- 
tory would  now  be  divided  into  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  German,  Spanish  and 
French  nations,  with  Mexico  the  larg- 
est nation  on  the  continent.  Even  now 
we  have  a  large  number  of  newspapers 
and  other  publications  printed  in  for- 
eign languages.  We  have  had  and  still 
have  all  the  complexity  in  the  world, 
but  our  plan  of  local  freedom  and  au- 
tonomy, combined  with  central  co-or- 
dination of  all,  unifies  and  harmonizes. 
The  Swiss  federation  is  an  example  of 
the  success  of  central  co-ordination, 
regardless  of  racial  and  linguistic  dif- 
ferences, these  differences  remaining 
territorially  distinct.  The  British  em- 
pire, though  not  a  federation,  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  successful  co-ordination 
of  parts  widely  separated  in  distance, 


and  radically  different  in  race,  lan- 
guage, religion,  degree  of  civilization, 
etc. 

If  such  wars  as  the  present  one, 
and  even  worse,  are  to  be  avoided  in 
future — that  is,  if  civilization  is  to  re- 
turn and  endure,  the  plan  of  central 
co-ordination  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  absolutely  necessary.  There 
is  no  other  way,  except  for  every  na- 
tion to  draw  itself  completely  within 
itself  and  have  no  external  relations 
whatever — a  manifest  impossibility. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  in- 
ternational government,  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  shall  spring  suddenly  into 
existence  as  if  by  magic.  Things  that 
endure  do  not  come  in  that  way. 
They  come  by  slow  and  gradual 
growth.  But  it  is  necessary  to  start 
right,  and  not  to  undertake  too  much 
detail  at  the  beginning.  Let  us  in- 
quire as  to  some  of  the  first  requisites. 

"Scrap"  the  Old  Machinery 
First,  the  old  machinery  that  has  so 
sadly  broken  down  must  be  "scrap- 
ped." That  is,  the  diplomatic  method 
of  managing  extra-national  affairs 
must  be  given  up.  The  pseudo-world 
capitals  in  every  national  capital — dip- 
lomatic representation  from  every  cap- 
ital in  every  capital — must  be  given 
up.  Diplomacy  must  be  succeeded  by 
a  new  conception  of  statesmanship;  a 
statesmanship  having  its  base  in  a 
world  comity,  with  a  central  meeting 
place.  Things  of  common  interest 
must  be  settled  in  common.  This  well 
known  principle  is  recognized  in  all 
kinds  of  matters  all  over  the  world, 
except   in   international   affairs. 

No  More  "Foreign  Affairs" 
No  government  should  have  a  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs;  no  government 
should  have  foreign  affairs;  every  gov- 
ernment should  send  its  "foreign  sec- 
retary" to  a  common  place  to  meet 
with  the  "foreign  secretary"  from 
every   other   government,  where   "for- 
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eign  affairs"  will  become  world  affairs. 
Thus  the  foundation  of  a  parliament  of 
international  affairs  would  be  laid. 

But  at  once  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation in  this  new  body  would  arise. 
The  "foreign  secretary"  or  world  rep- 
resentative sent  from  every  govern- 
ment to  form  this  new  body  would  at 
a  later  date  be  superseded  by  a  dele- 
gation. And  how  numerous  should  be 
the  delegation  from  each  government 
to  the  central  parliament  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  is  a  matter  that  we  will 
not  consider  at  present.  Let  us,  for 
the  present,  only  picture  to  our  minds 
all  the  embassies  in  every  capital  de- 
serted, and  the  coming  together  at  a 
central  place  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  every  government.  From  this 
first  step  the  thing  that  will  endure 
can  be  developed. 

The  Entente  Allies  have  found  it 
necessary  to  have  inter-ally  conferences 
for  war  purposes.  After  the  war  it 
will  be  as  important  to  continue  these 
for  peace  purposes.  The  war  confer- 
ences will  continue  during  the  war. 
Peace  conferences  should,  on  the  same 
principle,  be  continued  during  peace. 
And  as  all  other  nations  will  be  equally 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  peace, 
the  peace  conferences  should  include 
all  nations ;  and  the  conferences  should 
be  held  at  regular  intervals.  Our  Con- 
gress meets  at  regular  intervals,  as 
does  the  British  Parliament,  and  sim- 
ilar bodies  in  other  countries.  An  in- 
ternational body  of  authority  should 
also  meet  at  regular  intervals. 

The  time  will  come,  must  come, 
when  no  government;  will  transact 
foreign  business  except  through  a  cen- 
tral body  in  which  it  and  aH  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  represented.  This  for 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world. 
This  also  for  civilization;  the  anarchy 
of  war  is  not  civilization,  but  a  de- 
stroyer of  civilization.  This  also  for 
justice;  blind  force  is  a  crude  instru- 
ment of  justice — as  frequently  an  in- 


strument of  injustice.  This  crude  in- 
strument must  be  retired  in  favor  of 
a  rational  and  intelligent  method 
which  will  really  serve  the  ends  of 
justice;  and  serve  in  a  constructive 
way,  and  not  in  a  destructive  way.  In- 
cidentally it  may  here  be  merely  men- 
tioned that  a  world  organization  could 
and  would  do  much  more  than  main- 
tain cold  and  negative  justice.  Think 
of  the  convenience  and  advantages  of 
an  international  currency,  and  other 
forms  of  positive  service  too  numerous 
to  mention;  but  this  is  another  story; 
let  us  first  rid  the  world  of  war. 

At  this  writing  (December,  1917) 
war  is  doing  its  worst.  An  arrogant 
autocracy  is  endeavoring  to  achieve 
world  domination  by  force  of  arms. 
By  long  devotion  to  the  arts  of  Mars, 
this  autocracy  has  become  almost  in- 
vincible. It  knows  only  the  language 
of  muskets  and  cannon.  Therefore 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  respond  to  it 
in  this  same  language  until  aggression 
has  been  overcome  and  until  the  ag- 
gressor will  listen  to  the  language  of 
civilization.  So  while  war  is  now  do- 
ing its  worst,  it  is  also  doing  its  best. 
But  when  this  war  is  over,  this  crude 
instrument  of  force  must  be  put  aside 
in  favor  of  better  instruments.  The 
sword  will  retire  in  favor  of  the  pen; 
muscular  force  will  be  superseded  by 
brain.  Methods  of  managing  world 
affairs  will  be  sought  in  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  council  chamber  with  all 
the  interested  parties  present,  instead 
of  in  the  confusion  and  carnage  of  the 
battlefield. 

The    Settlement    and    After. 

The  Peace  Table  deliberations  must 
come  before  world  anarchy  can  be 
supplanted  by  world  organization.  The 
settlement  after  the  war  will  depend 
on  military  results.  If  the  German 
autocracy  should  be  able  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  world  organization  would  be  post- 
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poned  indefinitely,  unless  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  organize  around 
Berlin  as  the  world  capital,  with  a 
German  autocratic  hegemony.  This  is 
unthinkable.  Then  a  real  world  or- 
ganization, in  which  every  nation  shall 
have  its  normal  "weight,"  in  which  no 
nation  would  dominate,  depends  upon 
the  military  defeat  of  the  German  au- 
tocracy. Assuming  this,  then,  as  the 
condition  of  acceptable  world  organi- 
zation, let  us,  very  cautiously,  venture 
a  forecast. 

Assuming,  as  we  must,  a  military 
victory  for  the  Entente  Allies,  we  can- 
not venture  to  predict  the  extent  of 
the  victory.  The  Peace  Table  will  de- 
termine the  terms  of  peace,  and  these 
terms  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
military  result  of  the  war — the  extent 
of  the  Entente  military  victory.  A 
final  feature,  but  a  very  important 
feature,  of  the  peace  terms,  must  be 
an  establishment  of  the  relations  un- 
der which  the  belligerents  are  to  con- 
tinue to  live;  and  the  future  relations 
of  the  allies  on  both  sides  to  one  an- 
other; and  the  relations  of  each  of  the 
belligerent  sides  to  the  neutral  world. 
These  are  all  puzzling  problems  taken 
singly,  and  some  of  them  will  be  han- 
dled according  to  the  military  result  of 
the  war. 

When  and  where  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  held,  then  is  the  time  and 
there  the  place  for  the  first  step  to- 
ward world  organization  to  be  made— 
a  step  from  a  world  of  anarchy  toward 
a  governed  world.  We  must  know  that 
since  the  Peace  Conference  will  be 
conditioned  on  military  results,  it  will 
have,  to  some  extent,  military  func- 
tions; or  rather,  post-military  func- 
tions. The  powers  of  either  side  at  the 
conference  will  be  conditioned  on  the 
military  achievements  of  the  respect- 
ive sides.  This  military  aspect  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  So  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  a  voluntary  inter- 
national conference  convoked  for  the 


purpose  of  discussing  and  establishing 
a  world  organization.  Those  known  as 
"pacifists"  may  not  realize  this  un- 
less their  attention  is  specially  called 
to  it.  So  then  let  us  realize  that  the 
peace  delegates  are  likely  to  regard 
world  organization  as  only  incidental. 
The  victorious  side  will  consider  com- 
pensations, readjustments,  etc.;  and 
both  sides  will  regard  guarantees  for 
future  safety  as  the  most  important 
question  before  the  conference. 
N  on  -Military   Guarantees 

And  these  guarantees  ivill  be  the 
most  important  subject  before  the  con- 
ference. A  question  of  the  greatest 
importance  will  be:  Shall  the  guaran- 
tees be  military  or  civil?  Militarists 
will  be  members  of  the  conference,  and 
they  will  want  to  make  the  guarantees 
military.  Insofar  as  the  German  au- 
tocracy is  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence, that  element  will  doubtless  strive 
for  military  guarantees — forts,  strong 
boundaries,  etc.  Guarantees  of  safety 
for  the  future  will  be  desired  by  all. 
The  question  will  be,  how  best  to 
achieve  that  object.  Here  will  be  the 
crux  of  the  conference.  The  decision 
will  vitally  affect  the  civilization  of 
the  future. 

Shall  the  defeated  side  be  left  in  a 
position  to  prepare  for  revenge  after 
resting  and  re-equipping  during  one  or 
two  decades?  Shall  it  be  a  question 
of  a  re-distribution  of  military  and 
naval  vantage  points?  Shall  it  be  a 
forcible  breaking  up  of  the  Central  al- 
liance, compelling  each  factor  to  pre- 
pare separately  for  future  revenge, 
continuing  the  old  alliances  by  secret 
intrigue?  This  course  would  compel 
every  member  of  the  victorious  side  to 
continue  military  preparation  to  the 
highest  point,  and  it  would  compel  the 
neutrals  to  continue  military  prepara- 
tion for  the  defence  of  their  neutral- 
ity. This  course  would  fasten  perma- 
nent military  burdens  upon  the  entire 
world,  greatsr  than  the  burdens  previ- 
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ous  to  1914,  and  this  in  addition  to 
the  vast  war  debt  of  every  belligerent. 
Will  it  be  possible  for  the  world  to 
carry  such  burdens  after  the  war?  And 
is  it  necessary  that  it  should? 

Let  us  look  for  non-military  guaran- 
tees for  future  safety,  and  see  how 
they  will  compare  with  the  military 
guarantees.  First,  let  us  realize  that  this 
war  has  conclusively  shown  that  mili- 
tary guarantees  are  no  guarantees  at 
all.  True,  if  the  Entente  win  this  war 
it  will  be  by  military  means.  But  at 
what  tremendous  sacrifice  and  ex- 
pense? Do  even  the  victors  wish  a 
repetition  of  such  a  victory? 

Restrictive  Statesmanship  Wrong 

If  the  vanquished  are  restrained  ex- 
ternally, with  unsupervised  freedom 
internally,  they  will  always  make  as 
complete  military  preparation  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
external  restraint.  This  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be,  as  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  nature. 

Now,  is  it  not  time  to  reverse  this 
ancient  and  erroneous  policy?  Try 
the  removal  of  external  restraint,  and 
supply  reasonable  supervision  of  in- 
ternal policies.  An  individual  wants 
to  be  as  free  as  his  neighbors,  but  his 
neighbors  will  resist  his  freedom  if  he 
should  abuse  it  by  establishing  a  dyna- 
mite factory  in  their  midst.  Interna- 
tional tranquility  is  impossible  until 
every  nation  is  as  free  externally  as 
any  other,  and  subjects  itself  to  rea- 
sonable internal  supervision  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  common  safety. 

Neither  of  these  requisites  is  possi- 
ble  without  common  action.  Exter- 
nal freedom  of  individual  or  nation 
must  be  regulated  and  controlled  in 
the  common  interest.  The  aggressive 
individual  must  be  restrained,  by  force 
if  necessary.  If  he  should  make  pri- 
vate preparations  for  dangerous  ag- 
gression, by  accumulating  weapons 
within  his  premises  and  by  carrying 
concealed   weapons   upon   his   person, 


the  public  safety  requires  that  he  be 
disarmed  and  restrained.  This  is  a 
part  of  what  we  call  civilization.  In 
early  and  crude  stages  of  society  ev- 
erywhere, it  was  general  for  every 
man  to  be  armed,  nominally  for  de- 
fense, but  as  frequently  for  offense. 
International  civilization  has  never 
gotten  out  of  that  stage.  Later  the  in- 
dividual has  been  compelled  to  give 
up  his  weapons,  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  safety  being  taken  over  by 
the  community.  This  principle  has 
never  been  applied  to  nations.  This  is 
the  first  necessary  step  toward  a  gov- 
erned world. 

Let  us  be  more  concrete.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  to  permit  the  Central  al- 
liance to  continue  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  a  danger  to 
permit  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railway 
to  be  consummated  as  a  pan-German 
enterprise.  It  would  be  unwise  to  per- 
mit the  Central  powers  to  unite  the 
waters  of  the  Danube  with  the  waters 
of  the  Elbe  or  the  Rhine.  But  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  states- 
manlike to  join  the  Central  powers  not 
only  together,  but  with  every  other 
power  on  earth,  not  by  a  series  of 
treaties,  secret  or  open,  but  by  a  vital 
connection  of  the  "foreign"  policy  de- 
partment of  each  with  all,  at  a  central 
point,  by  which  the  external  relations 
of  all  can  be  regulated  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  all.  And  the  Berlin  to 
Bagdad  railway  would  be  highly  desir- 
able if  it  were  at  the  same  time  a 
Paris  to  Bagdad  railway,  a  Brussels 
to  Bagdad,  London  to  Bagdad,  etc., 
railway,  owned  and  controlled  by  all, 
in  the  interest  of  all.  The  connecting 
of  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  with 
those  of  the  Black  Sea  would  be  a 
highly  desirable  enterprise  if  done  by 
Europe  as  a  whole,  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  commerce  of  the  world  that 
might  wish  to  use  these  facilities  to- 
gether with  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles. 
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To  prevent  these  things  being  done 
by  the  Central  powers  is  restrictive 
statesmanship.  This  is  morally  wrong. 
It  always  leads  to  disaster.  To  do 
such  things  in  the  interest  of  all  is 
broad  and  constructive  statesmanship. 
When  the  world's  best  intelligence  be- 
gins such  programs,  the  world  will  be- 
gin to  become  a  safe  and  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Access  to  the  Sea 
Again:  Access  to  the  sea  is  vital  to 
every  nation.  "The  freedom  of  the 
seas"  means  little  unless  it  includes 
freedom  of  access  to  the  sea.  Conten- 
tion concerning  sea  ports  has  been  a 
prolific  cause  of  wars.  Broad  states- 
manship has  never  taken  hold  of  this 
problem.  Access  to  every  port  on 
equal  terms  regardless  of  national 
boundaries  would  remove  otherwise 
interminable  contention,  and  would 
conduce  powerfully  to  international 
peace.  No  nation  is  injured  by  an- 
other nation  getting  to  the  sea.  Any 
nation  possessing  ports;  is  benefited 
by  trade  coming  to  its  ports.  The 
establishment,  as  a  public  right,  of  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  by  the  most  available 
route,  by  rail  or  river,  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  port 
country,  would  open  every  port 
to  all  the  commerce  that  it  could  at- 
tract, regardless  of  national  bounda- 
ries. In  the  U.  S.  A.  this  is  not  an 
issue  because  there  is  free  trade  among 
the  states — and  we  know  how  the  ports 
compete  for  trade.  In  Europe  this 
plan  need  not  be  opposed,  for  it  would 
not  interfere  with  national  tariff  poli- 
cies, if  goods  were  sent  in  bond  across 
intervening  countries  to  the  sea  for  ex- 
port. Goods  should  pay  but  one  duty, 
and  that  in  the  country  of  distribu- 
tion, if  that  country  desires  to  require 
a  duty.  Vice  versa,  goods  should  be 
imported  through  any  port  free  of  duty 
at  the  port,  and  transported  in  bond  to 
the  country  of  distribution,  the  duty 
to  be  imposed  there,  if  that  country 


desires  to  impose  a  duty.  This  plan 
is  very  simple,  and  it  would  do  away 
with  much  needless  friction.  Yet  in- 
ternational statesmanship  has;  never 
taken  it  up,  simply  because  there  is  no 
international  statesmanship — and  that 
is  the  reason  that  wars  occur. 

Will  the  Peace  Conference  rise  to 
this  occasion?  On  the  accompanying 
map  (No.  3)  the  ports,  international 
rivers  and  railroads  are  made  promi- 
nent. A  European  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  a  representative  of 
every  nation  involved,  with  authority 
to  control  all  commerce  going  over  in- 
ternational lines  on  its  way  to  or  from 
the  sea,  to  require  that  no  duties  are 
charged,  that  only  just  transportation 
rates  are  charged,  and  that  no  injus- 
tice whatever  be  done  to  it,  would  en- 
tirely appease  the  hunger  for  ports. 
Then  all  these  lines  that  cross  national 
boundaries  would  be  as  rivets,  bind- 
ing the  nations  and  peoples  together. 

Calais  would  then  become  a  Ger- 
man port  as  well  as  a  French  port, 
greatly  to  its  up-building.  The  com- 
merce of  Russia  would,  then  have  all 
the  ports  it  could  reach.  Then,  what 
difference  whether  Triest  be  Austrian 
or  Italian?  Then  the  Balkan  states, 
those  much  abused  children  among  the 
nations,  would  be  free  to  develop  un- 
restrained. In  the  U.  S.  A.  it  is 
negligible  what  state  possess  the  sea 
coast.  That  is  the  ideal  toward  which 
Europe  should  aim. 

Responsibility   at  the    Peace    Table 

Much  can  be  done  at  the  Peace 
Table  for  good  or  ill.  Much  will  be 
done  at  the  Peace  Table,  and  let  us 
hope  it  will  be  for  good,  not  ill.  And 
let  us  hope  that  sins  of  omission  will 
be  absent,  as  well  as  sins  of  commis- 
sion. There  has  never  been  as  great 
an  opportunity  for  constructive  states- 
manship as  there  will  be  at  the  Peace 
Table  at  the  close  of  this  war. 

Those  who  expect  the  establishment 
of   a    complete    world   government   at 
(.Continued  on  page  86) 
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(Continued  from  page  84) 
the  Peace  Table  will  be  disappointed. 
But  if  some  simple  steps  are  not 
taken  in  the  direction  of  orderly  inter- 
national co-operation,  the  entire  world 
will  be  disappointed.  The  greatest  op- 
portunity for  world  service  that  has 
ever  presented  itself  will  be  thrown 
away.  In  that  event  some  progressive 
government  should  propose  a  congress 
of  foreign  secretaries,  set  a  time  and 
place  for  the  meeting  of  said  congress, 
declare  the  purpose  to  be  the  frank 
declaration  of  the  foreign  or  interna- 
tional policy  of  every  government  by 
its  official  representative,  for  free  and 
frank  comparison  one  with  another, 
with  the  object  of  harmonizing  each 
with  the  others  wherever  they  con- 
flict; and  to  perfect  a  plan  of  perma- 
nent organization,  with  regular  meet- 
ings, to  be  presented  by  each  to  his 
home  government  for  ratification.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  ways  to  get  a  start 
in  the  event  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference should  fail  to  give  the  world 
a  start  toward  a  rational  plan  of  man- 
aging world  affairs.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  no  plan.  Almost  any  plan 
would  be  better  than  none. 

It  would  be  monstrous  if  all  the  suf- 
fering, sacrifice  and  destruction  of 
this  world  war  should  not  lead  to  a 
worthy  goal,  namely,  a  governed 
world. 

EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OF   THE 
I.  AND   R. 

"From  an  educational  standpoint  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  have  been 
worth  their  cost  a  thousand  fold.  They 
have  acted  as  a  sort  of  great  popular 
university  to  stimulate  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  people.  They  have  made 
the  individual  less  selfish,  more 
thoughtful  of  the  welfare  of  others; 
they  have  given  him  a  new  feeling  of 
social  solidarity." — From  address  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Haynes  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
counselor  of  Equity  and  known  as  the 
"Father  of  the  Recall  in  California." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


"The  Emancipation  of  the  American 
City,"  by  Walter  Tallmadge  Arndt.  Pub- 
lished by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York.  12 
mo.  312  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Arndt  has  made  a  most  timely 
and  serviceable  review  of  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  of  municipal  evolu- 
tion in  America — serviceable  because 
of  the  judicial  spirit  of  his  work  as 
well  as  for  the  information  here  pre- 
sented for  reference.  The  book  has 
illuminating  chapters  on  the  problem 
and  the  basis  of  home  rule,  on  short 
ballot  charters,  the  city-manager,  the 
elimination  of  parties,  an  effective  bal- 
lot, finance,  and  civil  service  and  the 
I.,  R.  and  R. 

In  dealing  with  the  I.,  R.  and  R.,  the 
author  says  that  these  proposed 
changes  in  our  governmental  pro- 
cesses "have  become  the  storm-center 
of  the  progressive  movement  in  govern- 
ment." He  considers  these  instru- 
ments solely  in  relation  to  the  munici- 
pal problem.  He  very  properly  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  abused  under  existing  per- 
centages. As  to  the  Recall,  he  thinks 
it  "more  efficacious  as  a  preventive 
than  as  a  punitive  measure,"  a  con- 
clusion that  is  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
perience of  American  cities  presented 
in  the  Oct.,  1916,  Equity. 

In  dealing  with  the  Initiative  Mr. 
Arndt  makes  his  most  serious  error  of 
statement  when  he  says  that  advocates 
of  the  I.  and  R.  oppose  any  require- 
ment that  initiated  measures  be  sub- 
jected to  expert  scrutiny  as  to  their 
form  and  wording.  This  is  far  from 
the  truth,  for  measures  enacted  by  the 
Initiative  have  invariably  been  first 
submitted  to  legal  experts  and  they 
have  stood  the  test  of  court  appeal 
almost  without  exception.  Legislative 
reference  bureaus  are  just  as  much 
available  to  citizens  using  the  Initia- 
tive as  to  members  of  the  legislature 
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The  author  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  instruments  of  direct  control 
should  not  be  regarded  as  "cure-alls" 
but  rather  as  "the  weapons  of  an  ade- 
quate civic  preparedness." 


speaking  peoples  after  the  war,  which 
is  certainly  desirable,  if  co-operation 
with  other  peoples  also  cannot  be  se- 
cured. 


"The  English-Speaking  Peoples,  Their 
Future  Relations  and  Joint  International 
Obligations."  By  George  Louis  Beer;  au- 
thor of  "The  Old  Colonial  System,"  "Brit- 
ish Colonial  Policy,"  etc.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Price 
$1.50;   pages  322. 

This  book  is  much  more  than  its 
title  indicates.  It  is  rich  in  historic 
facts,  particularly  concerning  diplo- 
macy. The  scope  covered  by  the  book 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  chap- 
ter titles:  "International  Anarchy," 
"Nationalism  and  Sovereignty,"  "Am- 
erican Foreign  Policy  Before  1914," 
"The  Background  of  the  War."  "Amer- 
ica's Reaction  to  the  War,"  "The  Unity 
of  the  English-Speaking  Peoples," 
"Economic  Interdependence,"  "Com- 
munity of  Policy." 

All  these  subjects  are  well  handled, 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  full  and 
interesting  notes.  While  the  object  of 
the  author  is  to  promote  the  unity  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  he  does 
not  make  that  theme  tiresome.  He 
does  not  once  even  mention  French  or 
Italian  union  with  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  nor  does  he  mention  ad- 
mitting Latin  America  into  such  un- 
ion. Nor  does  he  once  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  broad  international  organi- 
zation. Indeed  the  author  seems  to 
incline  in  the  other  direction.  On  page 
263  he  refers  to  "the  new  and  in  some 
respects  intensified  nationalism  of  the 
near  future." 

In  the  opinion  of  most  forward  look- 
ing thinkers,  if  the  war  does  not  re- 
sult in  some  sort  of  constructive  inter- 
nationalism, instead  of  an  "intensified 
nationalism,"  it  will  be  a  horrible  fail- 
ure, whichever  side  wins.  But  the 
book  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
one,  and  a  strong  case  is  made  for 
closer    co-operation    of    the    English- 


"League  of  Nations;  A  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  the  Movement."  By  Theodore 
Marburg,  formerly  U.  S.  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.     Price  50  cents. 

This  little  book  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  that  notable  book,  "A 
League  of  Nations,"  by  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford.  Mr.  Marburg's  book  is  really  an 
interesting  talk,  from  a  man  on  the  in- 
side, about  the  formation  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  about 
the  private  study  groups  within  that 
organization  and  their  conclusions,  and 
an  account  of  the  progress  of;  the 
League.  The  author  is  very  modest 
about  his  own  activities,  and  he  tells 
a  very  interesting  story  concerning  the 
organization  mentioned. 


"Foreign  Exchange  Explained,"  By 
Franklin  T.  Escher,  special  lecturer  on 
Foreign  Exchange,  N.  Y.  University  and 
Amer.  Inst,  of  Banking.  Pub.  by  the  Mac- 
millan   Co.,    N.    Y.      Price    $1.25. 

The  more  intimate  relations  with 
Europe  occasioned  by  our  entry  into 
the  war,  and  our  prospective  closer  re- 
lations with  Europe  after  peace  has 
been  established  again,  give  to  the 
subject  of  foreign  exchange  a  more 
popular  interest  than  ever  before.  As 
long  as  the  coinage  systems  of  the 
different  countries  with  which  we 
trade  are  so  various,  foreign  exchange 
will  remain  more  or  less  technical,  and 
will  be  confined  to  specialists  among 
bankers,  as  in  the  past.  But  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  coin- 
age system  as  a  standard  for  the  set- 
tlement of  foreign  balances  is  not  an 
impossible  result  of  the  present  world 
war,  in  which  event  the  process  of 
making  foreign  exchanges  will  be 
made  simple  and  plain  to  all.  This 
book  explains  the  present  machinery 
of  foreign  exchange  very  satisfactorily. 


Two  Timely  Books  of 

"EQUITY  SERIES" 

The  present  national  control  of  the  railroads  as  a  war  measure  makes  the 
present  an  opportune  time  to  read  Parsons' 

The  Railroads,  the  Trusts  and  the  People 

one  of  the  best  treatises,  and  possibly  the  best  treatise,  on  the  railroad  prob- 
lem. It  contains  unquestionably  the  best  assemblage,  and  the  most  eloquent 
and  effective  presentation  in  print,  of  the  arguments  for  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  railroads.  It  gives  the  railroad  facts  of  every  coun- 
try. The  cloth-bound  edition  is  exhausted;  but  it  can  be  had  in  paper  binding 
in  two  parts  or  sections,  price  only  25  cents  each  part.  Part  I,  262  pages;  Part 
II,  282  pages. 

As  the  telegraph  is  intimately  associated  with  the  railroads  and  necessary 
to  their  operation,  Parsons'  "The  Telegraph  Monopoly,"  is  a  desirable  asso- 
ciated study.  The  master  treatise  on  this  subject.  In  paper  binding  only,  239 
pages,  25  cents. 

Published  by  "EQUITY,"  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


In   connection  with  the   "International   Talk"   department,   begun   in   this 
issue,  the  reader  will  doubtless  desire  Dr.  Taylor's 
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a  small  cloth-bound  book  of  173  pages.  The  book  was  written  before  we  entered 
the  war,  and  therefore  from  a  neutral  point  of  view.  But  the  ultimate  peace 
that  shall  become  permanent,  must  be  based  upon  impartial  terms.  There- 
fore the  book  is  not  and  never  will  be  out  of  date;  particularly  as  it  contains 
the  essentials  of  permanent  peaceful  relations  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
A  few  of  the  many  expressions  concerning  this  modest  but  important  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  peace: 


"It  is  certainly  the  best  and  brightest 
written  of  all  the  many  similar  volumes 
that  have  reached  me,  most  of  which  are 
ponderous  without  being  weighty." — 
ISRAEL    ZANGWILL. 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  book.  *  *  * 
Of  all  the  books  thus  far  published,  I 
think  that  yours  would  serve  better  than 
any  as  a  text  for  our  Society  to  Eliminate 
Economic  Causes  of  War."— ROGER  W. 
BABSON. 

"I  may  sincerely  state  that  it  is  a 
helpful  and  suggestive  volume,  and  that 
many  of  its  propositions  appeal  to  me 
very  strongly.  The  theory  upon  which 
you  base  your  proposition  for  a  European 
Commerce  Commission  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirely  sound."— DR.  S.  N.  D.  NORTH, 
Ass't.  Sec'y.  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 

"Most  interesting  book" — SELMA  LAG- 
ER LOF,   Sweden. 


"The  wise  little  book  is  of  very  great 
value.  I  am  so  glad  I  got  it,  and  will  use 
it  some  day  in  a  conference.  I  have  seiz- 
ed the  occasion  to  turn  attention  to  it  in 
an  article  of  mine." — ELLEN  KEY,  of 
Sweden. 

"I  find  it  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive"—OSCAR    S.    STRAUS. 

«  *  *  *  yOUr  remarkable  book" — 
SENATOR  EDWARD  WAVRINSKY, 
Sweden. 

"Your  idea  as  to  the  co-operation  of 
European  states  in  the  matter  of  com- 
merce, using  each  other's  ports,  etc.,  is 
new  and  valuable." — THOMAS  RAE- 
BURN  WHITE,  President  Pennsylvania 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Society. 

"Your  proposition  of  an  International 
Commerce  Commission  is  certainly  worthy 
of  very  serious  attention,  and  would  prob- 
ably prove  a  positive  constructive  meas- 
ure."—PROF.    FELIX    ADLER. 
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HOW    MANY   GOVERNORS    HAS 
EACH  STATE? 

It  is  generally  understood  that  each 
of  our  forty-eight  states  has  one  gov- 
ernor. However,  even  so  simple  a 
proposition  as  this  may  yield  unex- 
pected results  upon  investigation.  Let 
us  see. 

We  will  take  that  wonderful  state, 
Oregon,  as  an  example — wonderful  for 
progress  in  many  features  of  state  gov- 
ernment. Let  us  suppose  that  the 
Governor  of  Oregon  goes  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  says: 
"Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  are  matters 
here  today?" 

The  Secretary  looks  up  from  his 
desk  and  says:  "Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  sir." 

"Well,  whoever  you  may  be,  you  are 


not  governor  here.  I  Lave  been  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  to  run  this  department;  and 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Oregon 
prescribe  my  duties.  I  am  answerable 
only  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Oregon, 
not  to  you,  sir.    Good  day." 

The  Governor  is  nonplussed.  He  de- 
parts, thinking  deeply.  His  knowledge 
of  the  elections,  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  his  state,  verify  the 
Secretary's  statements.  He  naturally 
supposed  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  some  relation  to  the  office  of  the 
Governor;  but  he  finds  that  any  co- 
operation or  courtesies  extended  from 
that  office  to  the  Governor's  office  have 
been  only  voluntary.  He  knows  that 
he  has  no  rejoinder  to  what  the  Sec- 
retary has  just  told  him.  He  is  not 
Governor  of  Oregon  in  so  far  as  the 
State  Department  is  concerned. 

Next  the  Governor  goes  to  the  State 
Treasurer's  office.  He  has  recovered 
somewhat   from   his   reception   at  the 
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State  Secretary's  office,  so  he  enters 
with  some  confidence  and  says:  "Well, 
Mr.  Treasurer,  how  are  matters  going 
in  this  department?"  The  Treasurer 
looks  at  the  Governor  with  a  surprised 
expression,  and  says:  "What  business 
is  that  of  yours?" 

The  Governor  says:  "I  ask  because 
I  am  the  Governor  of  Oregon;  and  I 
am  supposed  to  be  responsible  to  the 
people  of  Oregon  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  and"  certainly  the 
handling  of  their  money  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  them." 

The  Treasurer  says:  "Well,  you  may 
be  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  but  you 
are  not  Governor  in  this  office.  The 
people  of  Oregon  elected  me  by  their 
votes  to  be  Treasurer  of  Oregon,  and  I 
am  responsible  only  to  them  for  the 
management  of  this  office.  You  have 
no  authority  here,  for  you  have  not 
been  elected  to  this  office  as  I  have. 
Good  day." 

The  Attorney-General  is  supposed  to 
be  the  lawyer  for  the  state,  and  as  the 
Governor  is  supposed  to  be  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  state,  it  might  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Attorney-  Gen- 
eral is  the  Governor's  lawyer.  Let  us 
see;  The  Governor  goes  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  and  inquires  concerning 
certain  public  litigation.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  courteous  to  him,  just  as  he 
would  be  to  any  prominent  private 
citizen  of  the  state;  but  when  the  Gov- 
ernor questions  too  deeply  and  begins 
to  make  suggestions,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral begins  to  look  coldly  at  the  in- 
truder and  asks  for  his  authority.  The 
Governor  says  that  he  supposed  that 
as  Governor  of  the  state  he  had  some 
right  to  inquire  as  deeply  as  he  might 
choose  into  the  litigation  of  the  state, 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  he 
might  think  proper.  Then  the  Attor- 
ney-General points  to  his  duties  as 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  re- 
minds the  Governor  that  he  holds  his 
office  by  the  franchise  of  the  people  of 


Oregon,  just  as  the  Governor  himself 
does.  Hence  there  is  no  higher  au- 
thority than  he  in  that  office. 

The  Governor  next  goes  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.  Be- 
ing interested  in  educational  matters, 
he  makes  suggestions  to  this  officer, 
and  the  suggestions  are  received  as 
an  evidence  of  kind  co-operation.  But 
when  the  Governor  begins  to  exhibit 
an  air  of  authority  along  with  his  sug- 
gestions, the  head  of  the  public  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state  resents 
interference  and  begins  to  regard  the 
Governor  as  an  intruder.  In  order 
to  escape  being  rude  to  the  Governor, 
the  educator  begs  to  be  excused  and 
goes  to  an  adjoining  room  to  resume 
his  work. 

Without  tedious  repetition  and  de- 
tails, we  will  suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernor goes  to  the  following  offices  one 
after  another  and  repeats  substantially 
the  above  experience:  the  office  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner;  the 
office  of  the  State  Engineer;  the  office 
of  the  Labor  Commissioner;  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Water,  Di- 
vision No.  1;  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Water,  Division  No.  2;  the 
office  of  the  three  Public  Service  Com- 
missioners; and  finally  to  the  office  of 
the  Land  Commissioner.  After  going 
through  this  experience,  which  must 
have  been  harrowing  to  a  supposed- 
to-be  Governor,  he  returned  to  his 
office  feeling  that  he  was  no  Governor 
at  all.  The  constitution  and  laws 
show  that  instead  of  having  one  Gov- 
ernor, Oregon  has  twelve  Governors, 
counting  the  three  Public  Service  Com- 
missioners as  one;  and  also  allowing 
that  the  Governor  as  "ex-officio"  has 
some  little  legal  relations  to  the  Land 
Commissioner.  With  this  exception, 
all  the  others  are  Governors  in  their 
respective  spheres.  The  so-called  Gov- 
ernor is  only  Governor  in  a  very  re- 
stricted  sphere. 

Now  let   us   inquire   in  some   other 
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state.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  older 
states  along  the  Atlantic  coast;  say, 
North  Carolina.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  we  discover  is  that  this  is  the 
only  state  in  the  Union  in  which  the 
Governor  has  no  veto  power.  Without 
that  power,  what  influence  can  he  ex- 
ert over  legislation?  Next  we  find 
that  in  addition  to  a  Governor  without 
veto  power,  North  Carolina  elects  by 
popular  ballot  the  following  executive 
(or  administrative)    state  officers: 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Secretary  of  State 

State  Auditoi 

State  Treasurer 

Attorney-General 

Sup't    of  Public  Instruction 

Commissioner    of    Agriculture 

Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing 

Insurance  Commissioner 

Corporation  Commissioner  (3  members). 

Here  we  have  ten  other  "Governors" 
(counting  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sion as  one),  besides  the  supposed 
Governor.  Is  comment  necessary? 
With  such  division  of  power  and  with 
no  veto  power,  what  can  the  nominal 
Governor  do  for  his  state?  He  can 
render  such  ornamental  services  as 
dedicating  monuments,  making  patri- 
otic Fourth  of  July  addresses,  etc.,  but 
what  chance  has  he  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  his  state? 

But  we  forget  to  note  that  the  voters 
of  Oregon  elect,  on  a  partisan  ballot, 
a  Chief  Justice,  six  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  twenty 
District  Judges;  and  the  voters  of 
North  Carolina  elect  a  Chief  Justice, 
four  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  twenty  Superior  Court 
Judges.  So  the  Governor  in  neither 
of  these  states  has  any  authority  what- 
ever over  the  rendering  of  justice. 

Does  the  reader  think  that  these 
states  have  been  specially  selected? 
Here  is  the  list  of  the  elective  state 
officers  (including  judicial)  of  the 
young  and  forward-looking  State  of 
Oklahoma: 

Governor 

Lieutenant  Governor 


Secretary  of   State 

State  Auditor 

Attorney -General 

State  Treasurer 

Sup't    Public  Instruction 

Examiner   and    Inspector 

Commissioner  of  Labor 

Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions 

President,  Board  of  Agriculture 

Corporation  Commissioners   (3) 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Insurance   Commissioner 

Chief  Mine  Inspector 

Nine   Supreme   Court   Judges 

Three  members  of  Criminal  Court  of 
Appeals. 

With  all  this  division  of  authority 
and  power,  what  can  the  man  who  is 
called  "Governor"  do?  Where  is  effi- 
ciency? Where  is  responsibility?  Some 
one  says:  "But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
north."  Let  us  see.  The  voters  of  North 
Dakota  elect  the  following  state  offi- 
cers : 

Governor 

Lieut.  Governor 

Secretary  of   State 

State  Auditor 

State  Treasurer 

Insurance    Commissioner 

Attorney  General 

Sup't   of  Public  Instruction 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 

Commissioners  of  Railroads  (3). 

Also  the  usual  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  district  judges. 

Why  do  we  apply  the  name  "Gov- 
ernor" to  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  who  has  such  limited  power 
after  he  is  elected?  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  custom;  for  it  is  not  fact.  He 
does  not  have  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state — and  no  one  else  has! 
The  authority  and  power  are  divided, 
so  that  no  one  officer  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  the 
state. 

Answering  the  question  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  Texas  has  eight  "gov- 
ernors" besides  three  independent  rail- 
road commissioners,  and  the  entire  ju- 
dicial department  is  independent  of  all 
of  the  eight  "governors."  Indiana  has 
nine  "governors,"  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  to  accept  two  of  its  subor- 
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dinates,  its  Clerk  and  Reporter,  from 
the  hands  of  the  voters.  This  Court 
cannot  govern  itself  insofar  as  the 
selection  of  these  subordinates  is  con- 
cerned. Iowa  has  six  "governors"  and 
popular  election  of  the  judiciary; 
Idaho  has  eight  "governors"  and  popu- 
lar election  of  the  judiciary;  and  so  it 
goes  from  state  to  state,  some  worse 
and  some  better.  There  is  a  Treasur- 
er-Governor, an  Auditor-Governor,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  so-called  Governor,  in 
every  state. 

Among  the  best  ones  are  Maine, 
which  elects  only  the  Governor  and 
the  State  Auditor;  the  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Treasurer  and  Governor's 
Council  (7)  are  elected  by  the  leg- 
islature— joint  ballot;  New  Hampshire, 
which  elects  only  the  Governor  and 
five  members  of  his  Council;  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  State  Treasurer 
are  elected  by  the  legislature;  all 
other  heads  of  departments  being 
chosen  by  the  Governor  and  his  Coun- 
cil; likewise  the  Supreme  and  Superior 
judges;  and  New  Jersey,  which  elects 
only  the  Governor;  the  State  Comp- 
troller and  State  Treasurer  are  elected 
by  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in 
joint  session,  and  the  other  state  offi- 
cers are  nominated  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Even  in 
these  states  the  Governor  cannot  justly 
be  held  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  No  responsibility 
without  commensurate  power. 

Massachusetts  and  Arkansas. 

In  this  connection  there  are  two 
states  that  we  will  have  prominently 
in  mind  in  the  near  future.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional  Convention, 
after  a  long  session  last  summer,  sub- 
mitted two  amendments  and  adjourned 
till  the  coming  summer;  and  the  Ar- 
kansas Constitutional  Convention  met 
last  November,  and  after  appointing 
various  committees,  to  work  in  the 
meantime,  adjourned  to  meet  next  July. 
These  two  states  now  have  it  "right  up 


to"  them  to  decide  if  they  will  con- 
tinue the  multiple  governor  business 
that  we  have  just  been  considering. 
Massachusetts  now  divides  its  execu- 
tive functions  among  the  following 
officers,  all  elected  by  popular  ballot, 
hence  entirely  independent  of  one  an- 
other: 

Governor 

Lieutenant  Governor 

Secretary   of  the  Commonwealth 

Treasurer  and  Receiver  General 

Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Attorney-General 

Councilors  (eight,  one  for  each  of  eight 
districts). 

Will  the  Convention  perpetuate  this 
condition?  And  at  present  the  Gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  a  term  of  only  one 
year!  How  can  a  man  serve  his  state 
efficiently  with  such  a  fragment  of 
power  and  such  a  short  term? 

Arkansas  is  no  better  off,  with  the 
following  list  of  elective  state  officers, 
excepting  that  the  term  is  longer  than 
in  Massachusetts: 

Governor 

Secretary  of  State 

Auditor  of  State 

Treasurer  of  State 

Attorney  General 

Com.  of  State  Lands,  Highways  &  Imp. 

Com.  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri- 
culture 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Will  Arkansas  continue  all  these 
multiple  and  partial  governors,  or  will 
Arkansas  put  the  affairs  of  the  state 
in  the  hands  of  one  real  governor, 
give  him  power  to  appoint  and  direct 
all  the  other  administrative  officers  of 
the  state,  give  him  a  sufficiently  long 
term  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  a  con- 
sistent policy,  and  then  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  results?  That's  the  way 
to  do  business.  He  could  safely  and 
profitably  be  given  a  term  of  ten 
years,  or  an  indeterminate  term,  and 
make  him  subject  to  the  Recall.  In 
this  way  any  state  can  get  good  and 
efficient  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Recall  protects  the  state  from 
abuse  of  power.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
our  states  have  gotten  along  as  well 
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as  they  have,  without  the  conditions 
for  efficient  government. 

Some  may  think  it  "undemocratic" 
to  advocate  so  long  a  term  as  ten  years. 
But  the  "democracy"  resides  in  popu- 
lar control  and  not  in  length  of  term. 
With  the  Recall  the  length  of  term  is 
entirely  in  the  control  of  the  voters, 
if  there  should  be  occasion  to  make  it 
less  than  ten  years  in  any  instance. 

In  this  connection  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article,  "A  State  Govern- 
ment for  Democracy  and  Efficiency,"  in 
Equity  for  July,  1917,  beginning  on 
page  117;  and  to  the  illustrated  chart 
on  page  119  of  same.  The  chart  was 
repeated  in  Jan.,  1918,  Equity,  page 
6.  It  is  important  that  all  should 
realize  that  democracy  does  not  re- 
side so  much  in  the  choosing  of  offi- 
cers, as  in  the  control  of  officers  and 
of  their  policies  after  they  are  chosen. 
The  ten-year  term  is  not  urged. 
It  is  mentioned  merely  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that,  given  the  instruments 
of  popular  control,  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  the  length  of 
term  is  a  minor  matter.  But  too  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  disturbing  elec- 
tions merely  as  a  matter  of  routine  is 
a  deterrent  to  the  best  talent  enter- 
ing the  public  service.  The  prospect 
of  a  long  term,  possibly  a  permanency, 
with  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  attracts  the  best 
talent. 

We   Have    Only    One   President. 

No  one  doubts  that  our  President  is 
really  president.  He  can  go  to  any 
Administrative  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  with  an  air  of 
authority.  No  state  governor  has  such 
authority.  Will  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  Massachusetts  and  Arkan- 
sas this  summer  provide  for  one  real 
governor  for  each  of  these  states? 
Or  will  they  continue  the  inefficient 
multiple   governor   system? 

Improvements  in  government  come 
sometimes  from  the  bottom  and  some- 
times from  the  top.  Improvements  in  in- 
ternational government  should  come  now, 
from  men  now  in  office. 


BULLETS  AND  BALLOTS. 

It  is  bullets  now  on  the  western 
front.  If  ballots  had  been  in  control 
in  Germany  for  ten  years  before  the 
war,  or  say  since  the  year  1900,  the 
voters  from  many  nations  would  not 
now  be  contending  with  death-dealing 
bullets  in  France. 

Germany  had  autocracy  and  efficien- 
cy, but  no  popular  control  of  policy, 
either  direct  or  through  representa- 
tives. We  had  large  control  of  policy 
through  elected  representatives,  but 
we  had  not,  nor  have  we  yet,  the  effi- 
ciency and  freedom  from  corruption 
possible  under  autocracy.  But  autoc- 
racy does  not  always  yield  efficiency 
and  freedom  from  corruption.  Wit- 
ness the  Russian  autocracy  before  it 
passed  away,  and  the  present  TurkUh 
autocracy. 

When  the  men  who  have  escaped 
the  bullets  shall  have  returned  to  their 
various  countries,  what  will  they  think 
about  ballots?  Will  they  not  insist 
that  bullets  shall  be  retired  in  favor 
of  a  larger  use  of  ballots?  They  will 
know  what  the  use  of  bullets  means. 
Will  they  not  insist  on  as  intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  ballots? 

Germany  is  the  home  of  popular 
education;  yet  the  popular  intelligence 
is  not  admitted  into  the  realm  of  gov- 
ernment— not  even  by  means  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  U.  S.  A.  is  scarcely  be- 
hind Germany  in  popular  education; 
the  popular  intelligence  enters  fully 
into  public  affairs  in-so-far  as  it  can 
do  so  through  representatives,  and 
many  of  our  states  and  a  great  many 
of  our  municipalities  permit  the  popu- 
lar intelligence  to  express  itself  direct- 
ly concerning  public  affairs  whenever 
it  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  question  is,  will  the  popular  in- 
telligence in  Germany  after  the  war, 
in-so-far-as  it  is  represented  by  men 
who  escaped  the  bullets,  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  limited  influence  of 
ballots  in  that  country,  inviting  a 
repetition    of    the    present    bullet    re- 
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gime,  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  larger  use  of  ballots?  And 
will  our  men  who  escape  the  bullets 
and  return  home,  be  satisfied  with  the 
inefficiency  and  corruption  still  ex- 
isting in  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ment in  this  country?  It  is  predicted 
that  they  will  return  with  more  self 
assertion  than  when  they  went.  And 
when  they  learn  that  not  one  of  our 
forty-eight  state  governments  is  or- 
ganized on  an  efficient  and  truly  demo- 
cratic plan,  and  that  corruption  and 
inefficiency  in  municipal  government 
can  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
commission-manager  plan  of  govern- 
ment together  with  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  will  they  not 
insist  upon  their  respective  state  gov- 
ernments being  made  efficient  and 
democratic,  and  their  respective  mu- 
nicipal governments  being  brought  up 
to  the  high  standard  already  reached 
by  many  of  our  municipalities? 

And  in  the  field  of  national  govern- 
ment, tell  them  that  every  civilized 
government  in  the  world  has  a  budget 
system  of  determining  public  expenses 
except  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  they  will  in- 
sist that  our  archaic  system  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  best  budget  system  that 
can  be  devised.  Tell  them  that  Con- 
gress does  not  want  a  budget  system; 
that  the  present  system  lends  itself  to 
every  member  getting  something  for 
his  state  or  district,  and  that  it  has 
established  an  elaborate  system  of 
trading  called  "log-rolling;"  that  a 
budget  system  would  take  from  the 
individual  member  of  Congress  the 
power  to  get  "graft"  for  his  state  or 
district,  and  that  it  would  put  the 
power  to  make  up  the  list  of  appro- 
priations in  the  hands  of  men  not 
beholden  to  the  voters  of  any  state  or 
district  for  their  position; — tell  the 
returned  soldier  these  things,  and 
will  he  not  insist  on  the  dropping  of 
the  old  plan  and  the  adoption  of  the 
new?  Eut  tell  him  that  this 
must     be     done     by     Congress,     and 


that  congressmen  like  the  old  plan 
because  of  the  graft  in  it  for  their 
respective  localities;  and  that  they 
will  not  rob  themselves  of  this  source 
of  popularity  with  their  voters,  what- 
ever burdens  are  brought  upon  the 
general  government  thereby;  then 
what  will  the  returned  soldier  say? 
He  will  want  to  do  something.  And 
what  can  he  do? 

Then  they  will  wish  that  they  had 
an  instrument  by  which  they  can 
either  compel  congressmen  to  do  their 
wishes,  or  do  it. themselves  independent 
of  Congress.  In  other  words,  they  will 
wish  that  they  had  the  popular  Initia- 
tive for  national  use.  This  would  re- 
quire an  amendment  to  the  national 
constitution;  and  that  is  a  long  job. 
The  people  discussed  and  desired  popu- 
lar election  of  the  U.  S.  senators  for 
eighty  years  before  they  got  it.  The 
Senate,  filled  with  men  who  preferred 
the  legislative  method  of  choice,  re- 
peatedly refused  to  permit  the  amend- 
ment to  be  submitted.  When  it  was 
finally  submitted  it  was  speedily 
adopted. 

A  budget  system  could  be  established 
by  law,  but  Congress  will  not  pass  the 
law.  Nor  will  it  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution  es- 
tablishing the  federal  Initiative,  by 
which  the  voters  could  initiate  a  budget 
system  and  adopt  it  by  direct  vote. 
Then  what  shall  we  do — what  can  we 
do?  If  we  could  get  on  the  congres- 
sional ballot  next  fall,  or  at  the  first 
congressional  election  after  the  war, 
simply  this  question: 

Shall  Congress  Establish  an  Executive 
Budget   System 


Yes 


No 


the    voters    would    have    at    least    a 
chance  to  express  their  sentiment.  But 
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without  the  force  of  authority  behind 
it,  this  expression  of  sentiment  might 
be  entirely  ignored  by  Congress.  Illi- 
nois has  a  "Public  Opinion"  law  by 
which  the  voters  can,  in  this  way,  ex- 
press their  views,  but  the  legislature 
has  never  been  influenced  by  public 
opinion  so  expressed.  In  the  I.  and 
R.  states,  sentiment  so  expressed  be- 
comes law;  but  not  so  in  Illinois. 

Yet,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
that  question  on  the  congressional  bal- 
lot next  November.  How  can  we  get 
it  there?  Congress  will  not  so  order. 
Is  there  any  other  authority  that  can 
do  it?  It  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
constitution,  for  that  instrument  does 
not  say  that  such  a  thing  should  not  be 
done.  State  authority  can  do  it  in  any 
particular  state,  but  there  are  very 
few  state  legislatures  in  session  this 
year,  if  the  authority  would  have  to 
come  from  these  bodies.  Can  any 
Equity  reader  suggest  any  other  way 
to  get  this  question  on  the  ballot  for 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  next 
November?  Would  a  request  from  the 
President  induce  the  state  executive 
authorities  to  do  so? 

The  crudest  form  of  government  is 
by  bullets.  The  highest  and  most  en- 
lightened form  is  by  ballots.  But  the 
ballots  should  be  fairly  distributed 
and  carry  the  proper  authority.  When 
our  boys  help  to  do  what  bullets  must 
do  at  the  present  time  in  world  govern- 
ment and  return  home,  will  they  not 
insist  on  a  larger  use  of  ballots?  And 
will  they  not  insist  that  the  authority 
of  civil  government  be  extended  to  in- 
ternational affairs,  superseding  the 
present  chaos  and  anarchy,  which  make 
necessary  military  intervention  and 
bullet  government? 


OR 


COMMITTEE   GOVERNMENT 
CABINET  GOVERNMENT? 

Representative  government  has  been 
and  still  is  very  similar  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  the  mother 


country  early  influencing  this  country 
in  this  respect.  But  one  distinct  dif- 
ference has  developed.  The  contest  of 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  Crown 
caused  the  English  legislative  body  to 
develop  along  certain  lines  of  resis- 
tance, acquiring  certain  qualities  of 
self  assertion,  with  the  necessary  or- 
gans for  such  assertion. 

In  the  pre-Revolutionary  times,  the 
colonial  legislatures  had  contests 
with  the  royally  appointed  colonial 
governors  similar  to  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  Crown.  And 
these  legislatures  developed  what  was 
known  as  the  "Junto" — a  body  of  party 
leaders  that  really  controlled  legisla- 
tion. In  England  the  result  was  the 
partisan  cabinet  government. 

After  the  Revolution,  there  being  no 
foreign  executive  to  contend  with,  the 
standing  committee  system,  already  in 
use  to  some  extent  by  the  colonial 
legislatures,  developed  to  much  great- 
er importance  in  the  state  legislatures, 
where  this  system  is  still  in  vogue. 
Similarly  Congress,  that  body  not  hav- 
ing occasion  to  contend  with  an  au- 
thority external  to  it,  developed  the 
system  best  adapted,  in  its  opinion,  to 
the  needs  of  its  business,  which  is 
the  standing  committee  system,  the 
committee  being  not  exclusively  parti- 
san (like  the  English  cabinet),  though 
being  dominated  by  the  party  in  power. 

The  Flood  of  Bills. 
The  introduction  of  bills  is  too  easy 
in  our  Congress  and  legislatures.  Hence 
the  immense  deluge  of  bills  without  re- 
sponsibility behind  them.  Any  mem- 
ber may  introduce  as  many  bills  as 
he  wishes  to,  and  many  bills  are  in- 
troduced "by  request"  of  a  constituent 
or  friend,  the  member  introducing 
them  scarcely  knowing  their  contents, 
nor  caring.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  a  sieve  to 
sift  the  hundreds  of  bills  in  state  legis- 
latures, and  the  thousands  of  bills  in 
Congress;     for    no    legislative    body 
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could  give  attention  to  all  of  them. 
The  standing  committees  are  the  agen- 
cies for  sifting  these  bills,  and  this 
function  gives  the  committees  great 
power  over  legislation.  The  pigeon 
holes  become  amply  filled  with  bills 
distasteful  to  the  majority-party  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  the ,  bills  re- 
ported for  discussion  and  vote  being 
only  those  reported  by  favor  of  the 
committees,  except  by  special  order  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  is  rare. 

Committee  Reforms. 

Committee  domination  of  legislation 
has  been  complained  of,  long  and  bit- 
terly. But  as  long  as  we  continue  the 
present  easy  and  irresponsible  method 
of  introducing  bills,  so  long  we  will 
have  to  continue  some  method  of  re- 
vision and  formulation  of  bills  to  be 
actually  reported  for  discussion  and 
vote.  Numerous  propositions  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  evil  of  committee 
domination.  It  is  complained  that  the 
majority  abuses  its  power;  that  the 
minority  should  have  power  to  report 
bills,  within  limitations;  for  example, 
that  after  a  bill  has  been  in  possession 
of  a  committee  for  a  given  time,  say 
fifteen  days  excluding  Sundays,  with- 
out majority  action,  the  minority  may 
report  the  bill  or  any  modification  of 
it,  with  signatures  of  the  minority 
members  standing  sponsor  for  it.  The 
next  question  is,  how  small  may  the 
minority  be?  Certainly  not  an  ex- 
tremely small  minority,  say  of  one, 
two  or  three  members  of  a  large  com- 
mittee. It  is  here  proposed  that  such 
minority  be  not  less  than  25%  of  the 
committee. 

Numerous  other  committee  reforms 
are  urged:  for  example,  that  the  chair- 
man be  elected  by  the  committee,  and 
not  be  determined  by  the  appointing 
power;  that  public  hearings  be  granted 
whenever  requested,  under  proper 
rules;  that  no  meetings  be  held  with- 
out due  notice  to  all,  minority  and  ma- 
jority members  alike,  and  that  minority 


members  be  given  the  same  opportuni- 
ty for  suggestion  and  discussion  as 
the  majority  members;  that  records 
be  made  of  all  proceedings,  the 
public  to  have  access  to  said 
records.  In  other  words,  that  com- 
mittees of  legislative  bodies  be- 
come democratic  institutions,  particu- 
larly regarding  self  government,  rec- 
ords of  all  transactions,  and  publie 
access. 

Control  Flood  at  Source. 

But  would  it  not  be  better  to  con- 
trol the  flood  at  the  source?  The  in- 
troduction of  bills  is  too  easy  and  too 
irresponsible.  If  the  indorsement  of 
say  10%  or  15%  of  the  membership  of 
a  legislative  body  were  required  for 
the  introduction  of  a  bill,  indicated  by 
formal  signature,  not  only  to  the  bill, 
but  to  a  statement  that  the  signer 
favors  the  bill,  the  flood  would  be  de- 
cidedly checked.  Then  the  committees 
receiving  such  bills  could  be  even 
more  radically  democratized  than 
above  suggested. 

The  National  Voter's  League,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  repeatedly 
urged  the  restriction  of  Congress  to 
matters  of  general  or  public  concern. 
This  would  stop  the  mass  of  special 
and  private  bills  that  now  burden 
Congress.  Under  these  circumstances, 
most  of  these  bills  would  never  come 
into  existence,  as  they  consist  largely 
of  claims  of  various  sorts  that  have 
failed  before  the  proper  departments 
or  courts,  and  come  to  Congress  for 
favor  or  exception.  If  this  door  of 
political  favor  were  closed  to  them, 
decision  according  to  merit  by  the 
appropriate  department  or  court  would 
be  final,  and  Congress  would  be  re- 
lieved of  this  mass  of  private  pressure, 
enabling  it  to  devote  its  time  and 
talents  to  the  public  purposes  intended 
by  the  constitution. 

Cabinet  Government. 
But  cabinet  government,  as  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  is  an  en- 
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tirely  different  thing.  The  cabinet  in- 
itiates legislation,  and  the  House  is 
a  referendum  body.  In  this  country, 
occasionally  a  Governor  or  President 
with  a  dominating  mind  and  will,  un- 
dertakes to  initiate  legislation  and 
press  it  through  the  legislative  branch. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  both  as  Governor  and 
President,  did  this  quite  successfully; 
and  the  same  can  be  said,  even  in 
greater  degree,  of  President  Wilson. 
Of  course,  when  an  executive  under- 
takes to  do  anything  of  this  kind,  he 
works  through  and  in  harmony  with 
the  appropriate  committees;  and  some- 
times a  committee  has  to  be  labored 
with  before  it  assents  to  the  proposi- 
tion; and  sometimes  the  executive  finds 
more  forcible  aid  on  the  floor  than  in 
committee. 

The  American  executive  does  not  al- 
ways consult  his  cabinet  as  intimately 
about  the  legislation  that  he  proposes 
to  urge  as  does  the  British  Premier. 
Many  state  governors  have  no  cabinet 
selected  by  themselves,  as  in  most 
states  the  heads  of  state  departments 
are  elected  by  popular  vote,  just  as 
the  governor  himself  is.  The  British 
Premier  chooses  his  cabinet  without 
restriction,  except  that  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  must  be  members  of 
the  House.  He  and  his  cabinet  are 
then  the  sole  proposers  of  legislation, 
and  bills  are  introduced  into  the  House 
directly  by  the  Premier  or  by  some 
member  of  his  cabinet,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  committee.  And  legis- 
lation so  proposed  is  championed  and 
defended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
the  Premier  and  his  cabinet. 


THE  STUDY  OF   EARLY   LEGIS- 
LATIVE   METHODS. 

Methods  of  doing  public  business  de- 
velop according  to  circumstances  and 
conditions.  They  are  products  of 
natural  law  in  the  political  world.  This 
branch  of  what  might  be  called  po- 
litical natural  history  is  a  very  inter- 
esting study.    Particularly  is  this  true 


when  the  time  covered  is  the  formative 
period  of  a  nation.  The  study  of  legis- 
lative methods  in  this  country  during 
the  colonial  period  and  under  the  con- 
stitution up  to  1825*  is  particularly  in- 
teresting and  fruitful. 

We  here  see  the  evolution  of  our 
standing  committee  system.  We  see 
that  the  increasing  pressure  of  public 
business  upon  the  legislative  bodies  of 
states  and  nation  made  some  such  de- 
velopment absolutely  necessary.  That 
evils  have  since  developed  out  of  the 
standing  committee  system  is  another 
matter.  That  these  committees  were 
necessary,  and  are  still  necessary,  is 
beyond  dispute.  As  long  as  we  have 
easy  and  unlimited  introduction  of 
bills,  and  as  long  as  private  claims  and 
other  trivial  private  matters  are  made 
matters  of  legislation  instead  of  dis- 
posing of  such  matters  by  court  de- 
cisions, so  long  will  some  such  device 
as  our  standing  committee  system  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

Our  constitution  seeks  to  keep  our 
legislative  and  administrative  branch- 
es entirely  separate.  Experience  has 
shown  that  efficiency  demands  some 
connection  and  co-operation  between 
these  two  branches  of  government — the 
more  the  better.  Our  standing  com- 
mittees have  been  found  to  supply  a 
convenient,  though  extra-constitutional 
(not  cmta-constitutional,  bridge  be- 
tween these  two  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  why  the 
method  of  procedure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  different  from  that  in  our 
Congress.  In  the  first  place,  Great 
Britain  has  no  written  constitution.  It 
is  not  committed  to  our  familiar  but 
unfortunate  "division  of  powers."  Its 
early    struggles    with    the    Crown    de- 


•See  "The  History  of  Legislative  Meth- 
ods in  the  Period  Before  1825  ;"  by  Ralph 
V.  Harlow,  Ph.D.  Published  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Price, 
$2.25  net;  269  pages. 
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veloped  an  independence  in  that  body 
which  would  probably  not  otherwise 
have  come  about.  It  wanted  to  take 
unto  itself  the  advantage  of  origina- 
ting legislation,  and  it  developed  the 
most  efficient  method  of  doing  so — 
the  cabinet  system. 

Entirely  different  circumstances  and 
conditions  developed  the  standing  com- 
mittee system  in  this  country.  The 
study  of  this  subject  in  this  country 
involves  much  exceedingly  interesting 
history.  It  involves  parties  and  their 
leaders,  as  well  as  changing  methods. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  parties, 
through  the  party  caucus,  have  former- 
ly, as  now,  unofficially  determined 
much  important  legislation. 

Such  studies  turn  the  speculative 
mind  to  the  coming  development  of 
legislative  methods  in  some  kind  of 
an  international  legislative  body,  which 
must  result  from  the  present  world 
war,  or  sometime  in  the  more  distant 
future,  if  this  shall  ever  become  a 
governed  world  instead  of  a  chaotic 
world.  We  look  back  at  the  somewhat 
crude  beginning  and  note  the  gradual 
development  of  legislative  methods 
found  to  best  suit  our  needs.  So  we 
will  face,  some  time,  the  task  of  de- 
veloping international  legislative  meth- 
ods; and  the  beginning  will  seem 
crude  to  future  generations.  The  first 
locomotive  was  crude.  We  must  ex- 
pect the  first  international  legislative 
machinery  to  be  crude;  and  the  first 
attempts  at  using  such  new  machinery 
will  be  crude.  But  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  subject  must  have 
the  courage  and  patience  that  forward 
looking  mechanics  have  exhibited. 

The  flying  machine  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  crude  beginnings  to  a  high 
state  of  development  in  a  very  few 
years.  Those  who  fly  must  first  pa- 
tiently subject  themselves  to  the  most 
exacting  training  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  make  even  a  very  limited 
trial  flight.     If  men  suited  to  the  task 


would  devote  themselves  as  determined- 
ly to  the  transcendantly  important  task 
of  international  legislation,  a  few 
years  would  produce  important  de- 
velopments in  that  field,  also.  The 
first  international  legislative  machine 
will  be  crude ;  and  the  users  of  the 
machine  will  be  awkward,  and  the 
first  products  will  be  imperfect,  though 
of  great  value.  But  the  machine  can 
and  will  be  improved,  as  other  ma- 
chines have  been  improved;  the  users 
of  the  machine  will  gain  in  skill,  as 
has  always  been  true  in  other  fields; 
the  product  will  be  improved,  as  has 
also  always  been  true  in  other  spheres. 
Those  who  believe  in  future  interna- 
tional organization,  and  the  necessity 
of  some  such  movement  to  save  civili- 
zation, need  not  be  dogmatic  as  to  the 
particular  form  of  the  beginnings;  and 
they  can  gain  courage  and  determina- 
tion by  the  study  of  our  own  early 
experiences  in  government,  and  also 
by  observing  the  devotion  and  deter- 
mination given  to  the  miraculous  de- 
velopments in  the  physical  arts. 


The  plan  of  state  government  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  inefficient.  The  reasons  are 
many.  The  first  editorial  in  this  issue 
reveals  facts  concerning  our  state  govern- 
ors that  will  surprise  many. 

Should  a  governor  be  elected  by  popular 
vote?  No  business  corporation  elects  its 
president  by  popular  vote  of  the  stock 
holders.  The  selection  of  administrative 
or  executive  talent  is  a  difficult  task,  re- 
quiring fine  discrimination.  Therefore  it 
can  be  done  better  by  a  small,  select  body 
made  to  feel  its  responsibility,  than  by  a 
large  popular  body. 

Most  of  our  municipalities  have  given 
up  the  awkward  and  wasteful  double 
chambered  system  of  legislation.  Soon 
some  state  will  do  this  and  the  others 
will  inevitably  follow. 

Massachusetts  and  Arkansas  will  dis- 
cuss and  act  upon  these  and  other  im- 
provements in  state  government,  when 
their  constitutional  conventions  re-assem- 
ble this  summer.  Some  states  that  have 
the  constitutional  Initiative  are  also  dis- 
cussing these  problems,  and  the  start  in 
departing  from  this  old  plan  may  possibly 
be  made  in  this  way. 
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Internationa!    Talk 


By  the  Editor. 


Why  Men   Fight. — Why  Nations  Fight. 

Geographical    "Points    of    Irritation." — The    Baltic. — The    Strait    of    Dover. — 
Gibraltar. — The  Adriatic. — The  Turkish  Straits,   Etc. 


Geographical  "Points  of  Irritation"  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Their  Removal. — Their 
Removal  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World. 


Union  for  War. — Union  for  Political    Purposes. — Create    a     Political    Council 
NOW. — Great  Possibilities  in  Both  War  and  Peace. 


This  Great  Political  Drive  Would  be  Worth  to  the  Entente  Many  Military  Vic- 
tories, and  Would  Lead  to  the  Great  Victory  of  Permanent   Peace — 
The   New  Crusade. 


The  Only  Way  to  Secure  Limitation  of  Armaments, 


Why  do  men  fight?  Men  fight  only 
as  individuals;  and  such  fights  are  for 
personal  reasons;  and  as  there  are 
legal  and  orderly  processes  for  resolving 
individual  differences,  such  fights  are 
now  considered  disgraceful.  War  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  Men  do  not 
make  war.  Nations,  or  governments, 
make  war.  The  men  in  official  posi- 
tions who  make  war  do  not  fight.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  men  who  do  the 
fighting  have  only  vague  ideas  about 
the  causes  or  aims  of  the  fighting. 

Why  do  nations  fight — for  what  do 
nations  fight?  This  will  be  our  in- 
quiry. 

We  will  pass  by  the  ancient  wars, 
many  of  which  were  made  by  tyrants 
for  individual  purposes.  We  will  con- 
sider war  only  as  at  present  possible; 
and  we  must  at  once  admit  that  no 
war  can  now  be  made  without  the 
support  of  popular  sentiment — though 
it  is  possible  for  popular  sentiment  to 
be  misled — camouflaged.  In  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  civilization  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  make  a  war 
of  frank  aggression.  Therefore  in  the 
present  war,  beginning  with  Austria's 
declaration  of  war  upon  Serbia  and  of 
Germany's  declaration  of  war  against 


Russia,  defense  was  given  as  the 
reason;  and  however  false  the  claims, 
the  masses  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
Germany  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
were  entering  upon  a  defensive  war. 
The  battle  lines  since  the  war  began 
up  to  the  present  time  show  that  the 
Entente  Allies  are  clearly  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  German  troops  over- 
whelmed Belgium  and  northern  France 
"in  the  defense  of  the  Fatherland!" 
Clearly  it  was  Belgium  and  France  that 
were  on  the  defensive. 

Broad  and  Permanent  Principles. 

But  let  us  leave  particularities  in 
this  or  any  other  specific  war,  and 
ask  broadly  the  questions,  Why  do  na- 
tions fight? — For  what  do  nations 
fight? 

The  first  answer  is,  security. 

A  second  answer,  nearly  as  funda- 
mental,   is,    economic   opportunity. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  German  think- 
ers looked  far  into  the  future  and  cal- 
culated that  in  a  century  or  two  the 
population  of  Russia  would  be  ten 
times  that  of  Germany;  and  that  while 
the  British  sea  power  had  not  been 
used  against  Germany's  interests,  it 
might  be.  These  do  not  justify  Ger- 
many   in    precipitating    the    war,    but 
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it  is  well  to  know  and  to  consider  the 
things  that  were  brought  out  and  dis- 
cussed by  German  thinkers  and  writers 
some  years  before  the  war.  We,  here 
in  America,  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand such  things.  Having  no  imme- 
diate menace,  we  have  always  felt 
secure.  And  while  foreign  commerce 
is  important  to  us,  it  is  not  of  the 
transcendent  importance  to  us  that 
it  is  to  most  European  countries;  and 
as  we  have  long  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  power  that  controls  the  sea, 
we  have  had  no  occasion  to  feel  threat- 
ened on  the  sea. 

Europe  is  the  most  important  con- 
tinent on  the  globe.  Our  interests 
outside  of  our  own  boundaries,  are 
wrapped  up  chiefly  with  those  of 
Europe.  Therefore  we  should  study 
Europe  as  we  have  not  studied  that 
important  continent  before.  War  in 
Europe  means  grave  disturbance  to  us — 
and  on  this  occasion  the  disturbance 
is  particularly  grave,  for  we  have  been 
drawn  into  the  war,  with  consequences 
which  we  are  not  now  able  to  calcu- 
late. Hence  the  importance  to  us  of 
future  peace  in  Europe.  Hence  the 
importance  to  us  of  a  study  of  Europe 
with  a  view  to  future  peace. 

The  Map  of  Europe. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  map  of 
Europe,  both  physical  and  political; 
but  we  have  never  made  a  study  of  it 
in  relation  to  the  causes  of  war.  The 
physical  features  of  the  map  make 
the  fundamental  basis  of  war,  as  we 
shall  see.  The  political  and  psychologi- 
cal causes  depend  primarily  upon  the 
physical  basis  of  the  map.  And  as  we 
cannot  change  the  physical  features  of 
the  map,  we  must  change  the  psycho- 
logical attitude  of  the  European  peo- 
ples to  one  another,  or  they  will  have 
recurring  wars  without  end.  With  a 
map  of  Europe  in  view,  let  us  study 
some  "points  of  irritation,"  placing  our- 
selves successively  in  the  place  of  those 
nations  that  find  reason  for  complaint. 


Points   of  Irritation   on   the  Physical 
Map  of  Europe. 

First  let  us  consider  the  magnifi- 
cent indentation  in  the  northern  part 
of  Europe,  the  Baltic  Sea.  At  the 
further  end  of  it  we  find  a  great  nation 
— Russia.  This  is  the  front  door  of 
Russia.  But  in  going  through  the 
front  door,  Russia  has  to  encounter 
the  possibile  opposition  of  Germany, 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Great 
Britain!  How  would  we  feel  if  at 
least  three  possible  enemies  had  keys 
with  which  to  lock  our  front  door? 
America  does  not  know  what  this 
means;  but  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  America  must  learn. 

Next  let  us  take  the  case  of  Ger- 
many. While  she  can  help  to  lock 
Russia's  front  door,  she  has  construc- 
ted a  canal  through  which  she  can 
pass,  unobstructed,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  North  Sea.  But  to  emerge  from 
the  North  Sea  she  must  make  a  bur- 
densome detour  to  the  north,  or  pass 
through  a  narrow  passage  controlled 
by  Great  Britain.  So  if  Germany's  front 
door  and  only  door  is  not  absolutely 
locked,    it    is    grievously    obstructed. 

The  Almighty  could  move  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  50  or  100  miles  further  out 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  remove  the 
Scandinavian  peninsulas,  thus  opening 
the  front  door  of  Russia  and  Germany. 
But  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  done, 
we  must  learn  to  deal  with  the  map 
as  it  is. 

Britain  has  no  land  connection  with 
the  continent,  yet  she  is  not  a  safe 
distance  from  that  political  and  mili- 
tary maelstrom.  The  strait  of  Dover 
was  formerly  considered  a  safe  separa- 
tion from  Europe;  but  that  was  when 
the  extreme  range  of  cannon  was  only 
three  miles,  and  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  flying  machine.  It  is  now 
more  than  ever  vital  to  the  safety  of 
England  that  the  opposite  coast  shall 
not  be  held  by  a  strong  enemy  nation. 
Gibraltar. 

The  next  major  point  of  irritation 
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is  at  Gibraltar.  Here  is  a  narrow 
strait,  the  only  natural  entrance  into 
the  great  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its 
entrance  on  the  northern  side  is  a 
great  rock,  which  commands  the  strait. 
This  rock  is  held  by  Great  Britain. 
The  opposite  side  is  also  high  and 
rocky,  and  here  we  find  the  chief 
reason  why  Great  Britain  and  France 
did  not  want  Germany  to  get  a  foothold 
in  Morocco.  With  the  south  side  of 
the  strait  held  by  another  strong  pow- 
er, particularly  an  aggressive  great 
power,  the  irritation  would  be  greater 
than  at  present. 

If  we  could,  with  a  magic  wand, 
separate  the  land  masses,  and  make  the 
strait  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  wide, 
then  this  point  of  irritation  would  be 
removed.  But  as  we  have  no  such 
magic,  we  will  have  to  suffer  the  ir- 
ritation and  its  consequences  until  we 
can  attain  sufficient  political  wisdom 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  The  wand 
of  wisdom  will  be  as  effective  as  a 
wand  of  magic. 

Britain  says:  "Large  and  important 
parts  of  our  empire  lie  beyond  the 
strait.  Communication  with  these  por- 
tions of  our  empire  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  our  empire. 
Therefore  our  command  of  this  strait 
is  vital  to  the  existence  of  our  empire. 
We  do  not  hold  it  with  any  intention 
to  close  it  to  other  nations.  We  sim- 
ply must  be  assured  that  it  will  not 
be  closed  to  us.  We  have  never  abused 
our  power  at  Gibraltar.  We  know 
that  If  we  should  do  so,  the  sentiment 
of  the  world  would  be  turned  against 
us;  so  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  we  never  will  abuse  our  power 
there.  And  should  not  our  record  of 
more  than  two  centuries  at  Gibraltar 
be  assuring  to  other  nations  that  our 
motive  is  only  the  protection  of  a 
point  vital  to  our  welfare?  Commerce 
competing  with  ours  has  used  this 
strait,  and  also  our  own  Suez  Canal, 
with  equal  freedom  to  our  own." 

This  sounds  well,  and  it  is  all  true. 


Perhaps  the  U.  S.  A.  would  always  be 
satisfied  with  Britain's  command  of 
Gibraltar.  But  there  are  some  other 
nations  not  so  easily  satisfied.  Ger- 
many is  chief  among  the  suspicious 
nations,  although  during  the  years  be- 
fore the  war,  Germany  built  up  a  great 
commerce  in  the  east,  without  the 
least  obstruction  by  Britain  at  Gib- 
ralter  or  Suez.  While  admitting  all 
of  Britain's  virtues,  yet  the  ideal  con- 
trol of  such  strategic  points  as  Gib- 
raltar would  be  international  control, 
in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of 
every  nation  on  the  globe.  This  con- 
trol would  not  be  more  impartial  than 
Britain's  has  been,  but  it  would  re- 
move the  fear  that  Britain  might 
abuse  the  control  of  so  important  a 
gate  of  commerce. 

What  has  been  said  about  Gibraltar 
applies  equally  to  Suez,  the  outlet  of 
the  Mediterranean,  except  that  Suez  la 
an  artificial  passage,  and  represents 
the  expenditure  of  capital,  and  expense 
for  up-keep.  This  justifies  tolls,  but 
does  not  justify  the  exclusive  privileges 
that  private  ownership  usually  implies. 
While  British  capital  owns  the  canal 
(the  controlling  portion  of  the  canal 
securities),  yet  the  management  has 
been  as  broad  and  liberal  as  though 
the  Suez  Canal  were  another  natural 
passage  like  Gibraltar. 

The  Adriatic,  Turkish  Straits,  Etc. 

Now  let  us  enter  the  Mediterranean 
and  see  if  there  are  any  "points  of 
irritation"  between  Gibraltar  and  Suez. 
Italy  has  an  abundant  coast  line,  but 
she  fears  that  the  Adriatic  is  a  men- 
ace to  her  unless  controlled  by  her. 
The  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  after  entering 
we  find  that  the  Italian  coast  is  low 
with  practically  no  harbors,  while  the 
opposite  coast  is  high  and  broken, 
affording  many  excellent  harbors.  And 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  is  commanded 
by  powerful  Austria,  which  is  now  the 
ally  of  the  more  powerful  Germany. 
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Hence  Italy  feels  that  her  own  safety- 
demands  that  she  command  the  en- 
trance, both  sides,  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  short,  the  demand  of 
Italy  is  that  she  make  the  Adriatic  an 
Italian  lake,  regardless  of  the  inter- 
ests and  "natural"  rights  of  the  Jugo- 
Slavic  hinterland  to  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  more  extensive  and 
important  hinterland  to  the  north. 

The  Mediterranean  gives  us  another 
"point  of  irritation" — a  major  one.  This 
is  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  embrac- 
ing the  Bosphorus,  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Dardanelles.  This  passage  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  for  many, 
many  years,  and  will  so  continue  until 
international  statesmen  have  broader 
views  and  more  liberal  policies  than 
they  have  yet  put  into  practice. 

Not  many  years  ago  we  saw  a  nota- 
ble demonstration  (the  Russo-Japan- 
ese war)  of  a  point  of  irritation  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  Military  authorities 
agree  that  the  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur  by  Russia  was  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  Japan.  Yet  the  vast  hinterland 
of  Siberia  needed  an  ice-free  port.  Re- 
sult, war — as  usual.  Yet  the  war  did 
not  remove  the  point  of  irritation.  It 
is  still  there,  and  is  likely  to  cause 
other  wars  unless  international  states- 
manship rises  to  a  height  not  yet 
reached. 

Removing   "Points  of  Irritation." 

Now  let  us  examine  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  see  if  we  can  find 
"points  of  irritation"  there.  Plenty  of 
them.  We  land  at  New  York  city  and 
find  that  the  west  coast  of  the  Bay 
and  the  Hudson  belongs  to  a  different 
state — New  Jersey.  It  is  intolerable  that 
iliis  coast,  opposite  the  metropolis  of 
America,  should  belong  to  another  jur- 
isdiction— a  possible  enemy.  For  its  own 
safety,  New  York  must  capture  or 
dominate  New  Jersey.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  state  there  is  a  similar  situ- 
ation. New  Jersey  is  a  menace  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Pennsylvania  needs  to  capture 


or  dominate  New  Jersey  and  little  Del- 
aware in  order  to  control  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  its  outlet.  Further 
down  the  coast  we  find  that  the  geo- 
graphic conformation  should  make 
Maryland  and  Virginia  natural  ene- 
mies. There  are  many  other  geograph- 
ic "points  of  irritation"  along  our 
coast. 

But  do  they  irritate?  Are  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  contending  for  New 
Jersey?  And  Maryland  and  Virginia 
are  at  peace.  Indeed,  the  things  that 
cause  war  in  Europe  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world  do  not  so  operate 
in  the  U.  S.  A.;  and  little  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island  are  as  safe  as  Ohio. 
And  every  state  is  not  only  safe  from 
aggression  from  other  states,  but  every 
state  has  equal  economic  opportunities 
with  all  the  other  states.  Here  is  an 
exceedingly  important  fact;  one  of 
transcendent  value  to  the  world,  if 
the  secret  of  peace  among  the  Ameri- 
can states  can  be  given  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  rob  the  "points  of  irri- 
tation" that  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, of  their  danger  to  peace. 

What  is  the  explanation?  It  is  not 
a  "secret."  It  is  open  to  the  whole 
world.  It  is  an  old  and  well  known 
principle.  But  a  principle  can  do  no 
good  unless  it  is  put  into  practice.  The 
principle  is,  that  individual  interests 
should  be  conducted  by  the  individual, 
and  that  mutual  interests  should  be 
conducted  by  all  who  are  concerned 
therein.  Our  states  individually  con- 
duct their  individual  interests,  and 
they  conduct  their  mutual  interests 
mutually.  What  can  be  more  simple? 
What  can  be  more  rational? 

The  Map  of  Europe  Again. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  reconsider  in  the  light 
of  the  simple  principle  just  given,  the 
points  of  irritation  that  have  convulsed 
Europe  so  often,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
remove   the   irritation. 

The  Baltic:  In  1914  the  writer  vis- 
ited  the   Baltic    States    Exposition   at 
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to  sit  at  each  station  house  and  to  act 
as  a  magistrate  of  police. 

The  situation  in  Baltimore  with 
reference  to  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  constitution  provides  that  all  or- 
dinances for  the  incurring  of  indebted- 
ness by  the  City  of  Baltimore  shall, 
after  enactment  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  and  the  state  legislature,  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  City. 

The  general  referendum  amendment 
adopted  by  the  people  in  1915,  which 
applies  to  all  state  laws,  provides  that 
any  public  local  law  for  the  City  of 
Baltimore  shall  be  referred  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  a  referendum  peti- 
tion of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  city,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  vote  cast  for  Governor  at 
the  last  preceding  election. 

In  the  same  year  an  amendment  was 
adopted  commonly  known  as  the 
"Home  Rule  Amendment."  This  pro- 
vides that  on  demand  of  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  or  on  petition  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
voters  of  the  City,  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Supervisors  shall  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  charter  board  of  eleven 
registered  voters,  and  for  the  sub- 
mission at  the  same  election  of  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  a  charter 
board.  If  the  vote  on  the  latter  ques- 
tion is  favorable,  and  the  charter  pre- 
pared by  the  elected  charter  board  is 
adopted  at  a  later  election,  local  legis- 
lation by  the  state  legislature  shall 
not  thereafter  be  enacted  for  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  and  amendments  to  the 
charter  shall  be  proposed  only  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  or  on  peti- 
tion of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  of  the  city,  and  shall  be 
adopted  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
voters  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution or  in  the  charter  for  an  ini- 
tiative on  ordinances  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore. 


The  Maryland  Courts  have  held  that 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  have 
no  power  to  attach  a  referendum  pro- 
vision to  a  city  ordinance,  and  no 
referenda  have  been  held  on  subjects 
other  than  the  incurring  of  indebted- 
ness. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  recall 
in  Baltimore. 

A  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  the  state  legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  of  an  initia- 
tive amendment  to  the  voters  of  the 
state,  but  it  failed  of  enactment. — 
[Prepared  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Millspaugh, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more.] 


PITTSBURGH. 

Under  the  classification  established 
by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in 
1895,  Pittsburgh  is  designated  as  a  city 
of  the  second  class  (those  between 
100,000  and  1,000,000  population). 
Scranton  is  the  only  other  city  in  this 
class,  and  due  to  the  difference  in  size 
between  the  two  cities  the  form  of 
government  provided  for  cities  of  the 
second  class  is  bound  to  be  unsatis- 
factory in  part  to  one  of  them.  This 
situation  is  illustrative  of  the  legisla- 
tive denial  of  home  rule  whieh  has 
characterized  the  corporate  history  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  was  first  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1816.  The  government  was 
closely  modelled  after  that  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  Common  Council  of  15  and  a 
Select  Council  of  9  selected  the  Mayor 
from  among  12  aldermen.  After  1834 
the  Mayor  was  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  one  year  term.  Beginning  with 
1858  his  term  was  increased  to  two 
years,  and  by  an  act  of  1868  to  three 
years.  By  the  Wallace  act  of  1874, 
Pittsburgh  was  made  a  city  of  the 
second  class  (100,000  to  300,000  popu- 
lation) and  given  a  somewhat  modified 
frame  of  government.  By  an  act  of 
1887   the   term   of    Select   Councilmen 
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was  increased  from  2  to  4  years  and 
that  of  Common  Councilmen  from  1 
to  2  years.  The  "ripper  bill"  of  1901 
abolished  the  office  of  Mayor  and 
created  that  of  "city  recorder"  in  its 
place.  In  1903  the  Mayor's  office  was 
re-established  with  a  three-year  term. 
In  1911  the  bicameral  Council  was 
superseded  by  the  present  unicameral 
form.  The  present  government  of 
Pittsburgh  is  based  in  the  main  on 
a  series  of  acts  from  1901  to  1913  with 
the  possibility  of  change  imminent 
whenever  the  legislature  is  in  session 
at  Harrisburg. 
Relation  to  Other  Local  Governments. 

Pittsburgh  had  in  the  middle  of  1915 
by  Census  Bureau  estimates  a  popula- 
tion of  571,984.  The  present  munici- 
pal area  is  41.51  square  miles.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  present  popula- 
tion is  much  larger  than  the  1915  es- 
timate, for  most  of  the  great  enter- 
prises drawing  new  population  to  the 
district  lie  in  the  suburban  communi- 
ties outside  the  city's  boundaries.  The 
suburban  population  within  the  metro- 
politan area  is  probably  equal  to  that 
of  the  city  proper,  but  it  is  governed 
by  various  borough,  township  and 
third   class   city  governments. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Allegheny  County  and 
is  therefore  subordinate  to  its  govern- 
ment. The  Pittsburgh  voter  assists  in 
selecting  the  elective  county  officers, 
the  chief  among  them  being  three 
County  Commissioners,  three  Auditors, 
a  District  Attorney,  Treasurer,  Record- 
er, Register  of  Wills,  Prothonatory, 
Sheriff,  Clerk  of  Courts,  Comptroller, 
Jury  Commissioners  and  Judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court.  In  some  par- 
ticulars, notably  in  taxation,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  legal  records, 
and  the  conduct  of  elections,  the  coun- 
ty government  regulates  municipal 
affairs. 

The  control  of  public  education  is 
separate  from  the  city's  government. 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  school  dis- 


trict of  the  first  class  (those  over 
500,000  population).  The  school  dis- 
trict is  administered  by  a  board  of 
15  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Subject  to  the  above  exceptions, 
Pittsburgh  may  claim  to  be  free  of 
the  multiplicity  of  local  governments 
which  has  hampered  development  in 
some  other  cities. 

Participation  of  the  Electorate. 
The  Pittsburgh  voter  must  be  a  male 
citzen,  21  years  of  age  and: 

1.  Have  been  a  United  States  citizen 
at  least  one  month ;  2.  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year  (or  if  previously  a 
qualified  elector  or  natural  born  citizen 
shall  have  removed  therefrom  and  re- 
turned at  least  six  months  prior  to 
the  election)  ;  3.  have  resided  for 
two  months  immediately  preceding  the 
election  in  the  election  district;  4.  if 
22  years  of  age  or  over  must  have  paid 
a  state  or  county  tax  assessed  not  less 
than  two  months  before  and  paid  not  less 
than  one  month  before  the  election;  6. 
must  have  registered. 

Registration  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  four  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  governor,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  may  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  board  appoints  three  regis- 
trars for  each  election  district,  who 
register  the  voter  on  his  personal  ap- 
plication. 

Pittsburgh  voters  elect  a  Mayor, 
Controller,  and  nine  Councilmen. 
Elections  for  seats  in  Council  are  held 
biennially,  four  and  five  Councillors 
respectively  being  selected  at  alternate 
elections.  Candidates  are  nominated 
by  the  petition  of  10  qualified  voters 
and  are  voted  on  at  a  non-partisan 
primary  election.  From  the  list  of 
those  polling  the  highest  votes  are 
taken  twice  the  number  to  be  chosen 
for  each  office  and  these  are  the  can- 
didates at  the  non-partisan  regular 
election.  Candidates  are  not  wanting 
under  this  system.  In  the  1917  pri- 
mary there  were  8  candidates  for 
Mayor  and  31  for  the  five  Council  po- 
sitions.    While  the  non-partisan  elec- 
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tion  is  counted  an  advance  over  its 
predecessor,  the  candidate  with  the 
backing  of  a  party  organization  has  a 
great  advantage  over  opponents  with- 
out such  support. 

The  Legislative  Department. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  city 
is  vested  in  a  Council  of  nine  members 
elected  at  large  for  a  four-year  term. 
Each  member  receives  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $6,500.  A  previous  residence 
of  three  years  in  the  city  is  a  necessary 
qualification,  and  residence  in  the  city 
during  the  term  of  office  is  required. 
Members  of  Council  may  not  hold  Fed- 
eral or  state  office  (with  minor  excep- 
tions), must  have  no  connection  with 
corporations  applying  for  or  possess- 
ing franchises  from  the  city,  and  if 
personally  interested  in  a  bill  before 
Council  must  so  state  and  refrain  from 
discussion  or  vote  on  the  matter.  For 
failure  to  observe  these  restrictions 
the  penalty  is  removal  from  office. 

In  event  of  a  vacancy  caused  by 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  occur- 
ring more  than  60  days  before  a  regu- 
lar municipal  election,  Council  may 
fill  the  vacancy  in  its  membership  until 
the  next  regular  election. 

The  Council  organizes  after  each 
biennial  election  by  selecting  one  of 
its  members  as  President  for  two  years. 
The  work  of  Council  is  divided  among 
several  committees,  the  entire  member- 
ship constituting  each  committee.  Dur- 
the  past  biennium  the  President  of 
Council  was  also  chairman  of  each 
Council  Committee,  a  situation  which 
gave  him  an  importance  in  the  city's 
affairs  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Mayor.  The  usual  procedure  is  for 
Council  to  receive  matters,  refer  them 
to  the  appropriate  committees,  discuss 
and  hold  hearings  in  committee,  and 
take  action  later  in  formal  session. 

The  Council  exercises  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  city  by  ordinance  and 
resolution.  Its  authority  is  qualified 
by  several  restrictions.     No  ordinance 


may  be  passed  on  the  day  of  its  in- 
troduction. All  sessions  must  be  pub- 
lic. All  tax  levies  and  appropriations 
must  be  by  general  ordinance,  and 
must  be  made  before  the  first  Tuesday 
in  February  of  each  year  except  in 
case  of  a  signed  statement  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  Controller  that  an 
emergency  exists.  All  ordinances  and 
resolutions  must  go  to  the  Mayor  for 
approval.  He  is  required  to  return 
them  in  10  days.  Should  he  fail  to 
do  so,  the  measures  become  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  ten-day  period.  Ve- 
toed measures  may  be  repassed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  In  the  case  of  budget 
legislation  the  Mayor  may  veto  any 
item  or  items,  and  the  regular  pro- 
cedure is  necessary  for  Council  to  over- 
come the  veto  in  the  case  of  each 
such  item. 

The  Council  shares  in  the  adminis- 
tration. All  appointments  of  depart- 
ment heads  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Council.  Should 
the  Mayor  fail  to  secure  approval  for 
any  such  appointment,  he  must  make 
new  appointments  until  confirmation 
is  secured.  The  Council  fixes  the  sal- 
aries of  all  administrative  employes 
and  provides  by  ordinance  for  the 
necessary  force  for  each  department. 
Department  heads  may  be  removed  for 
cause  by  a  majority  resolution  of  Coun- 
cil with  the  Mayor's  approval.  Should 
the  Mayor  fail  to  approve  the  action 
within  10  days  it  may  be  made  effective 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Hearings  on 
charges  made  against  department 
heads  must  be  presided  over  by  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court. 
Council  is  empowered  to  obtain  on 
request  from  any  department  any  de- 
sired information.  Attached  to  Coun- 
cil is  the  City  Clerk's  office,  through 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  build- 
ing code  commission  and  a  division  of 
investigation. 

The  Executive  Department. 
The  Mayor  is  elected  for  a  four-year 
term.     His  salary  is  $10,000  per  year. 
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He  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  state 
for  5  years,  must  have  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  city  for  5  years  preceding 
his  election,  and  must  live  in  the  city 
during  his  term. 

The  chief  powers  of  the  mayor  are: 

1.  To  enforce  state  laws  and  city  or- 
dinances ;  2.  to  give  to  the  Council  an  an- 
nual statement  of  the  financial  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  city's  affairs ;  3.  to 
recommend  action  to  Council  by  mes- 
sage ;  4.  to  appoint  department  heads 
and  other  officials  as  authorized  by  law; 
5.  to  advise  with  the  heads  of  departments 
at  regular  periods ;  6.  to  remove,  for 
cause,  department  heads  and  other  offi- 
cials appointed  by  him ;  7.  to  approve  or 
reject  all  legislation  passed  by  Council ; 
8.  to  require  information  of  any  depart- 
ment; 9.  to  hold  conferences  with  Council 
at  his  request ;  10.  in  time  of  danger  to 
take  direct  charge  of  the  department  of 
public  safety  to  preserve  order. 

Popularly  the  mayor  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration.  In 
view  of  the  share  which  Council  has 
in  the  control  of  departments  such 
an  idea  is  incorrect.  The  Mayor  should 
be  in  complete  control,  but  responsible 
directly  to  the  people. 

The  Administrative  Departments. 

The  heads  of  departments,  excepting 
the  Controller  who  is  elected  by  the 
people,  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council.  They  serve, 
subject  to  removal,  during  the  Mayor's 
term.  Subordinates  are  chosen  in 
some  cases  by  the  Mayor,  in  others  by 
the  department  heads.  The  Council 
fixes  salaries  and  provides  the  neces- 
sary clerical  and  other  force  by  or- 
dinance. Departments  have  the  au- 
thority to  control  largely  their  organi- 
zation, discipline  and  methods  of  op- 
eration. 

The  departments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Department    of   the    City    Controller, 

2.  Department    of    the    City    Treasurer, 

3.  Department  of  Assessors, 

4.  Department    of    Supplies, 

5.  Department  of  Law, 

6.  Department  of  Public  Saftey, 

7.  Department  of  Public  Works, 

8.  Department   of   Charities, 

9.  Department   of  Health. 


Each  department,  save  the  Depart- 
ment of  Assessors,  is  headed  by  a  di- 
rector. The  Department  of  Assessors 
consists  of  a  board  of  nine  assessors. 

The  Department  of  the  City  Treas- 
urer has  merged  with  it,  as  authorized 
by  law,  the  Department  of  Delinquent 
Taxes.  It  is  also  legally  permissible 
to  merge  the  Department  of  Charities 
with  the  Department  of  Health. 

There  are  several  additional  admin- 
istrative organizations  not  under  any 
of  the  departments.  The  Transit  Com- 
mission is  headed  by  a  single  commis- 
sioner. It  investigates  the  city's  trans- 
portation problems.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  consists  of  three  persons 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.  It  controls 
admission  to  the  classified  service. 
There  is  a  Board  of  Water  Assessors 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  The  Art  Commission  com- 
prises 9  persons,  the  Mayor  and  di- 
rector of  public  works  ex  officio  and 
7  others  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The 
Mayor  appoints  the  nine  members  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission.  A 
Sinking  Fund  Commission  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  composed  of  five 
persons  appointed  for  five  years. 
Finally,  there  must  be  added  the 
staff  of  the  Mayor's  office,  headed  by 
the  Mayor's  secretary. 

Administration  of  Justice. 
The  Mayor  is  authorized  by  law  to 
appoint  for  his  term  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  eight  police  magistrates. 
The  1918  salary  ordinance  provides  for 
five  such  magistrates.  They  may  try 
and  punish  for  misdemeanors  and  hold 
preliminary  hearings  for  graver  of- 
fences. Their  service  is  the  most  con- 
demned branch  of  the  city  government. 
Aside  from  the  magistrates  courts,  the 
administration  of  justice  is  in  county 
hands.  Pittsburgh  needs  badly  a 
modern  municipal  court. — [Contributed 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Wright,  of  the  School 
of  Economics,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh.] 
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A    NEW    IDEAL    FOR    VIRGINIA. 

A  Thorough  Over-hauling  of  "the  Old 

Dominion's"    Patch-work    Govern- 
ment  Proposed    oy   the    Com- 
mission on  Economy  and 
Efficiency. 

Promise  of  a  new  era  for  the  people 
of  Virginia  is  contained  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state  on  January  9th,  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Economy  and  Efficiency.  This 
Commission,  of  which  State  Senator  P. 
H.  Drewry  is  the  chairman  and  LeRoy 
Hodges  the  secretary,  was  created  by 
the  legislature  of  1916  and  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  a  detailed 
study  of  the  organization  and  methods 
of  the  state  and  local  governments,  and 
of  reporting  in  what  way  these  govern- 
ments "can  be  more  efficiently  and 
economically  organized  and  adminis- 
tered." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  only  $1,000,  the  com- 
mission organized  and  carried  forward 
its  work  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
thoroughness  as  shown  in  the  now 
published  report.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  commission  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  prominent  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state. 

It  was  decided  to  limit  the  inves- 
tigation for  the  present  to  the  state 
government,  and  the  first  thing  done 
was  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  existing  governmental  agencies  of 
the  state.  To  make  this  analysis  more 
intelligible  three  large  diagrams  were 
devised  by  Secretary  Hodges,  and 
these  are  published  in  connection  with 
the  report.  These  diagrams  are:  first, 
the  Legislative  Department;  second, 
the  Judicial  Department;  and  third, 
the  Executive  Department.  Thus  at  a 
glance  the  student  of  the  Virginia  prob- 
lem is  able  to  see  the  glaring  and  ob- 
vious defects  of  Virginia's  complex  and 
cumbersome  patch-work  government 
which  has  been  devised  from  time  to 


time  in  an  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
the  state's  growth  and  development. 
"A  large  number  of  departments, 
bureaus  or  commissions  have  been 
added  to  the  constitutional  structure 
from  time  to  time  without  regard  to 
functional  relations  to  existing  agen- 
cies," says  the  report.  "No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  co-ordinate  func- 
tions, make  readjustments,  nor  estab- 
lish proper  executive  control."  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  report  makes 
the  interesting  admission  that  "the 
constitution  prevents  many  desirable 
changes  being  made,"  but  urges  certain 
other  changes  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. This  demand  is  important  as 
suggesting  the  need  of  some  more 
feasible  and  elastic  system  of  consti- 
tutional amendment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion more  deserving  of  serious  atten- 
tion from  the  lawmakers  and  people 
of  Virginia  than  this,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  accomplishing  that  end 
than  to  provide  for  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  by  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  the  Initiative.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  commission  did  not 
see  its  way  clear  to  deal  constructively 
with  this  vital  and  fundamental  prob- 
lem. The  present  is  no  time,  when 
the  whole  world  is  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  democratic  government,  for  the 
forward-looking  people  of  Virginia  to 
disregard  this  important  instrument  of 
democracy  and  its  accompanying  tools, 
the  Referendum  and  the  Recall. 

In  what  the  record  has  to  say  of  ex- 
ecutive control  and  the  need  of  a  scien- 
tific budget,  there  is  much  to  commend. 
It  strikes  out  boldly  with  the  demand 
that  "the  governor  should  be  the  bus- 
iness-manager of  the  state  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,','  and  should  be  "held 
responsible  for  the  proper  management 
of  all  departments  and  agencies,  and 
should  be  given  the  power  to  have  his 
policies  carried  out  and  his  orders 
promptly  executed."  It  points  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  old  theory  of  conserv- 
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ing  the  people's  rights  by  having  minor 
administrative  officers  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote,  and  shows  that  this  method 
makes  the  people's  business  "a  mere 
plaything  of  petty  politicians." 

In  connection  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  budget  system  the  commission 
has  worked  out  the  complete  text  of 
a  budget  law  with  the  usual  provisions 
for  complete  co-ordination  of  revenues 
and  expenditures,  and  a  general  survey 
of  the  state's  resources,  together  with 
a  tentative  bill  for  all  proposed  appro- 
priations. The  assembly  may  increase 
or  decrease  items  in  the  budget,  but 
neither  House  may  consider  further  or 
special  appropriation,  excepting  in  case 
of  emergency,  until  the  budget  bill  has 
been  finally  acted  upon  by  both  Houses. 

Other  recommendations  contained  in 
this  interesting  report  deal  with  the 
supervision  of  accounts,  standardiza- 
tion of  expense  accounts,  a  uniform 
fiscal  year,  abolition  of  fees,  uniform 
office  hours,  leave  of  absence,  collective 
purchasing,  state  insurance,  civil  serv- 
ice and  a  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system. 

[Any  person  desiring  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port should  write  to  the  secretary  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  LeRoy  Hodges,  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  or  703  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,   Richmond,   Va.] 


SPLENDID    PROGRESS    IN    TEXAS. 

Texas  has  moved  further  toward 
good  government  during  the  fourth 
called  session  of  the  thirty-fifth  legis- 
lature, which  lasted  the  constitutional 
limit  of  thirty  days  and  adjourned 
March  27,  than  during  any  previous 
entire  year  of  the  state's  history. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  previ- 
ous session  of  that  same  legislature 
impeached  the  governor  of  the  state, 
James  E.  Ferguson;  convicted  him  of 
various  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  and 
removed  him  from  office.  Lieutenant 
Governor  William  Pettus  Hobby,  a  Tex- 
as newspaper  man,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  under  his  adminis- 


tration Texas  had  moved  forward  with 
great  strides. 

There  were  but  a  few  days  of  the 
third  called  session  remaining  when 
Gov.  Hobby  took  charge,  but  in  those 
few  days  some  wisely  considered  and 
much  needed  legislation  was  enacted. 
It  has  been  during  the  fourth  called 
session,  however,  that  some  really  re- 
markable legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  new  governor  and  en- 
acted into  laws  by  the  legislature. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting 
changes  in  Texas  law — to  the  outside 
spectator  at  least — are  those  which: 
Grant  to  the  woman  the  right  to  vote 
in  all  party  primaries  and  conventions; 
prohibit  those  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  voting  in  those 
primaries;  and  provide  that  assistance 
shall  not  be  given  voters  in  making  out 
their  ballots  except  in  certain  cases. 

It  is  believed  that  the  three  laws 
noted  above  will  guarantee  that  Texas 
shall  hereafter  be  governed  by  men 
elected  by  voters  of  the  best  caliber 
and  the  highest  intelligence. 

The  fourth  change  in  the  Texas  elec- 
tion laws  is  that  which  provides  for 
a  second  primary,  to  be  held  the  fourth 
Saturday  in  August  (the  first  is  July 
27);  and  which  prohibits  any  party 
from  certifying  the  name  of  a  candi- 
date as  its  nominee  until  that  candi- 
date has  secured  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  a  primary  election.  This 
is  a  guarantee  that  in  the  future  Texas 
democratic  nominees  will  be  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  voters — both  men 
and  women — of  the  state,  since  the 
democratic  primary  is  practical  the 
election. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  election 
laws  are  those  acts  which  place  Texas 
in  the  prohibition  column.  The  first 
of  these  measures  adopted  was  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Federal  Prohibition 
amendment.  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  first  days  of  the  session.  Fol- 
lowing that  the  legislature,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  governor,  enacted  laws 
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for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  now 
in  training  in  Texas. 

The  first  of  these  laws  was  that 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  within  10  miles  of  a  soldier 
camp  or  of  a  shipyard  where  vessels 
for  the  United  States  government  are 
being  constructed  or  repaired.  The 
second  of  these  laws  makes  the  sale 
or  gift  of  liquor  to  a  soldier  a  felony. 
The  third  of  them  makes  the  sale  of 
liquor  without  license  a  felony.  The 
fourth  of  them  prohibits  the  issuance 
of  a  saloon  license  outside  of  a  city  or 
town.  The  fifth  of  them  makes  the 
soliciting  of  an  appointment  of  a  sol- 
dier with  a  lewd  woman  a  felony,  and 
names  several  other  similar  offenses 
against  the  health  of  soldiers  in  the 
same  category. 

These  are  the  war  measures  sub- 
mitted by  Gov.  Hobby  and  acted  upon 
immediately  by  the  body  upon  its  call- 
ing together.  But  the  legislature  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  enactment  of 
those  laws  regarding  liquor.  The  mem- 
bers felt  that  having,  by  the  zone  law, 
put  all  but  about  75  of  the  state's 
saloons  out  of  business,  they  might  as 
well  go  further  and  so  they  enacted  a 
statutory  statewide  prohibition  law, 
which  has  already  been  signed  by  the 
governor.  While  a  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measure,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Texas  will  be  entirely  dry  90  days 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  zone  law  goes  into  effect 
April  15. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  is 
about  three  years  behind  its  docket, 
the  legislature  enacted  a  bill  creating 
a  Commission  of  Appeals  to  consist 
of  6  good  lawyers  drawing  $6,000  a 
year  to  decide  such  cases  as  may  be 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  by  the  written  petition  of 
attorneys  to  both  sides  of  a  suit.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will    be    able    to    catch    up    with    its 


docket  in  two  years  with  the  aid  of 
this  commission. 

A  law  was  enacted  providing  for  a 
system  of  state  depositories  for  state 
funds,  the  banks  of  the  state  to  use 
these  funds  under  proper  safeguards 
and  to  pay  interest  on  them.  Another 
measure  permits  the  state  treasurer  to 
invest  surplus  funds  of  the  state  in 
war  certificates  of  the  United  States 
government.  In  accord  with  this  law, 
Texas  has  already  bought  $5,000,000 
worth  of  United  States  securities. 

A  number  of  other  measures  of  lesser 
importance  have  been  enacted  and 
placed  upon  the  governor's  desk.  The 
legislature  has  now  adjourned,  and  as  a 
result  of  its  labors  Texas  looks  forward 
to  more  satisfactory,  more  economical, 
and  more  efficient  state  government 
than  its  people  have  yet  seen. 

Austin,  Texas.      Upshur  Vincent. 

[Texas  is  a  great  state  in  more  ways 
than  in  size.  It  started  the  movement 
for  commission  government  for  munici- 
palities and  was  early  in  granting  the 
I.,  R.  and  R.  to  municipalities.  Texas 
has  more  municipalities  under  the  com- 
mission-manager plan  of  government 
than  any  other  state.  So  much  for 
municipalities  in  Texas.  Now  Texas  has 
begun  to  move  as  a  state.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  soon  submit  and  adopt  an 
I.  and  R.  constitutional  amendment, 
and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  better 
than  that  of  any  other  state.  But  the 
best  thing  that  we  can  wish  is  that 
the  state  that  was  first  in  commission 
municipal  government  and  now  in  the 
lead  in  commission-manager  municipal 
government,  shall  be  first  in  some 
equally  great  improvement  in  method 
of  state  government,  of  course  includ- 
ing the  I.,  R.  and  R. — Editor.] 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  IN  TEXAS. 

The   University   of  Texas   Bulletin* 
for  June  5,  1917,  bears  the  above  title. 


•These  valuable  Bulletins  are  not  for 
sale,  but  are  sent  free  of  charge  upon  re- 
quest to  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex.,  as  long  as  they  last. 
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It  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Herman  G. 
James,  and  is  a  distinct  service  not 
only  to  Texas,  but  also  to  the  cause 
of  better  county  government  in  every 
other  state.  On  page  74  of  the  pamph- 
let appears  the  following  diagram — a 
double   diagram.     The   top   illustrates 


the  plan  of  county  government  in 
Texas  as  it  is.  Notice  the  multiple  bal- 
lot. All  these  officers  being  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  voters,  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  A  unified  gov- 
ernment of  the  county  under  this  plan 
is  impossible. 
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The  bottom  diagram  illustrates  the 
plan  of  county  government  advocated 
by  Prof.  James.  The  voters  elect  only 
the  five  commissioners,  who  choose  a 
county  manager.  He  unifies  and  di- 
rects all  the  departments  of  county 
government.  This  plan  makes  power- 
fully for  efficiency  and  economy;  but 
the  author  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  need  for  popular  control  of  such 


concentrated  power,  by  means  of  the 
well  known  democratic  instruments, 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 
The  relation  of  county  government 
to  that  of  one  or  more  cities  in  the 
county,  and  to  the  state  government, 
are  always  perplexing  problems,  and 
these  are  well  handled  in  the  pamphlet 
by  Prof.  James. 


The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  Department, 

Continuing  the  Direct  Legislation  Record,  which  was  the  first  publication  devoted 
to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  It  was  started  in  New  Jersey,  in  1893,  by  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  as  the  organ  for  the  National  Direct  Legislation  League  and  various  State 
Leagues.  It  was  continued  from  1894  to  1904  by  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  and  revived 
and  included  in  Equity  Series  in  1906. 

Also  continuing  the  Referendum  News,  formerly  published  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Shibley,  and  consolidated  with  Equity  Series  early  in  1907. 


SHALL    BUSINESS    BOYCOTT    GER- 
MANY? 


This  in   Substance   is  the   Proposal   on 
Which  the  National  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Has  Taken  a  Refer- 
endum Vote — Also  a  Water 
Power  Referendum. 

Again  is  the  Referendum  resorted  to 
by  the  greatest  commercial  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
determining  and  focussing  the  opinions 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  na- 
tion on  a  vital  issue  of  the  war.  On 
January  12th  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  sent  out  to 
its  hundreds  of  member  bodies  all  over 
the  country  its  "Referendum  No.  23, 
on  a  Proposal  to  Discriminate  Against 
G-ermany  in  Trade  After  the  War  if 
Necessary  for  Self-Defense."  The  es- 
timated individual  membership  of 
these  bodies  is  over  500,000,  and  the 
importance  of  the  vote  thus  to  be  taken 
was  generally  recognized  by  the  press. 

The  gist  of  the  question  thus  sub- 
mitted is  that  the  business  men  of  Ger- 
many be  notified,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  American  business  men  will  not 
re-establish  trade  relations  with  Ger- 


many unless  the  government  of  that 
nation  be  made  responsible  to  its 
people  directly.  This  question,  as  first 
proposed  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  later  indorsed  by  the 
directors  of  the  National  Chamber  at 
Washington,  is  stated  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  size  of  Germany's  present 
armament  and  her  militaristic  attitude 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  her  govern- 
ment is  a  military  autocracy,  not  respon- 
sible to  the  German  people ;   and 

Whereas,  The  size  of  the  German 
armament  after  the  war  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  arma- 
ment forced  on  all  nations ;   and 

Whereas,  Careful  analysis  of  economic 
conditions  shows  that  the  size  of  Ger- 
many's future  armament  will  fundamen- 
tally depend  on  her  after-war  receipts  of 
raw  materials  and  profits  from  her  foreign 
trade  ;   and 

Whereas,  In  our  opinion  the  American 
people  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
excessive  armament  will  assuredly  enter 
an  economic  combination  against  Germany 
if  governmental  conditions  In  Germany 
make  it  necssary  for»self-defense  ;  and 

Whereas :  We  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  join  in  discrimination  against 
German  goods  after  the  war  if  the  dan- 
ger of  excessive  armament  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  fact  that  the  German  gov- 
ernment has  in  reality  become  a  responsi- 
ble instrument  controlled  by  the  German 
people ;    therefore,   be   it 
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Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America 
earnestly  calls  the  attention  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Germany  to  these  conditions 
and  urgs  them  also  to  study  this  situation 
and  to  co-operate  to  the  end  that  a  disas- 
trous economic  war  may  be  averted  and 
that  a  lasting  peace  may  be  made  more 
certain. 


In  favor 


Opposed 


Along  with  this  statement  of  the 
question  went  an  "affirmative  outline" 
of  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  action, 
a  statement  prepared  hy  the  Boston 
Chamber.  It  also  argues  that  such  a 
message  will  have  great  effect  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
message  into  Germany  through  neutral 
countries  despite  the  censorship. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  the 
ballot  pamphlet  contains  an  excerpt 
of  President  Wilson's  address  of  De- 
cember 4,  1917,  in  which  he  stresses 
the  fact  that  if  the  German  people, 
after  the  war,  continue  to  live  under 
autocratic  rulers,  it  might  then  be  im- 
possible "to  admit  Germany  to  the 
free  economic  intercourse  which  must 
inevitably  spring  out  of  the  other 
partnerships  of  a  real  peace." 

We  are  pleased  to  note  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  form  of  this  bal- 
lot for  Referendum  23  over  previous 
ballots  submitted.  The  question  is  not 
advanced  as  the  views  of  the  directors 
or  a  committee  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tors, but  appears  as  the  motion  of  a 
particular  chamber  just  as  received 
from  that  chamber.  This  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  principle  of  the  direct 
Initiative. 

The  question  was  submitted  January 
12,  and  the  vote  closed  February  26. 
The  count  showed  1204  in  favor,  and 
154  opposed. 

*     *     * 

February  1st  Referendum  24,  relating 
to  Water  Power,  was  submitted.    The 


question  was  divided  into  ten  proposi- 
tions. When  the  vote  closed  on  March 
27,  the  count  showed  the  following 
result  on  each  of  the  ten  propositions: 


That  federal  legislation  encouraging  the 
development  of  water  powers  should  at 
once  be  enacted.  Adopted  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  1324  to  6. 


That  authority  to  grant  permits  should 
be  vested  in  an  administrative  department. 
Carried  by  a  vote  of  1253  to  17. 

3. 
That   the   permit   period    should   be   at 
least  fifty  years,  any  shorter  period  being 
at  the  applicant's  option.     In  favor  1216, 
opposed  42. 


That  tolls  should  attach  only  to  use 
of  public  lands  or  benefits  derived  from 
head-water  miprovements.  Adopted  by 
vote  of  1191  y2  to  40%. 

5. 

That  permittees  should  be  entitled  to 
acquire  the  right  to  use  public  lands 
forming  only  a  small  and  incidental  part 
of  the  development.  Carried  by  a  vote 
of  1210  to  25. 


That  recapture  should  be  exercised  only 
upon  payment  of  fair  and  just  compensa- 
tion.    In  favor  1234,  opposed  25. 

7. 
That  if  recapture  is  not  exercised,   the 
investment    of    the    permittee    should    be 
adequately    protected.      Adopted    by    vote 
1226   to   26. 


That  rates  and  service  should  be  regu- 
lated by  state  commissions  where  the 
service  is  intrastate,  with  federal  regula- 
tion only  where  several  states  are  di- 
rectly concerned  and  do  not  agree,  or  there 
is  no  state  commission.  Carried  by  a 
vote  of  1177  to  57. 


That  if  any  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the 
issuance  of  securities  is  exercised  it  should 
be  solely  by  the  state.  In  favor  1114,  op- 
posed 117. 

10. 
That  no  preference  should  be  granted 
as  between  applicants  amounting  to  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  government  creating  un- 
equal comoetition.  Adopted  by  a  vote  of 
1191  to   38. 

We  here  wish  to  state  that  Equity 
takes  no  position  on  questions  sub- 
mitted; but  it  does  heartily  commend 
the  Referendum  method  of  determining 
collective  opinion.  Labor  unions  have 
practiced  this  method  for  many  years, 
and  have  greatly  aided  in  getting  It 
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into  the  political  field.  We  hope  that 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  all  over 
the  country  will  now  join  us  in  get- 
ting the  Referendum  into  every  munici- 
pal charter  and  into  every  state  consti- 
tution. And  in  national  politics,  if  we 
could  only  submit  the  question  of  a 
national  executive  budget  system  to 
the  voters  of  this  country,  it  would  be 
carried  overwhelmingly,  and  the  "pork 
barrel"  would  pass  away  forever.  The 
reason  we  need  a  national  popular 
Referendum  on  this  question  is  that 
Congress  is  determinedly  against  it, 
because  the  members  are  fond  of  the 
"pork  barrel,"  and  the  only  way  to  get 
it  away  from  them  is  to  take  it  away. 
The  Referendum  has  greater  possi- 
bilities than  most  of  our  people  have 
ever  realized.  Its  future  will  unfold 
as  its  usefulness  and  value  are  realized. 


THE     INITIATIVE     AND     REFEREN- 
DUM VICTORY  IN  THE   MASSA- 
CHUSETTS    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 

By  Pbof.  Lewis  J.  Johnson, 
of  Harvard  University. 
The  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention  in  November  last,  after 
some  fourteen  weeks  of  most  toilsome 
struggle,  the  opposition  stubbornly 
contesting  every  inch  of  the  way,  re- 
solved that  "It  is  expedient  to  amend 
the  constitution  by  the  adoption"  of 
an  Initiative  and  Referendum  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  is  now  be- 
fore the  voters  for  adoption  next  No- 
vember. It  is  unusually  carefully  framed 
and  skillfully  guarded,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  progressive  forces,  an 
admirable,  honestly  workable  and,  in 
important  respects,  original  measure. 
The  vote  was  163  to  125,  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  convention  of  320 
members  favoring. 

This   vote   of  the   convention   is,    in 

rinion.  the  greatest  single  victory 
for  democracy  in  Massachusetts  since 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  "War. 
It    is    believed    to    mark    the    begin- 


ning of  the  end,  in  this  Commonwealth, 
of  a  defect  which  is  inherent  in  the 
traditional  system  of  representative 
government,  here  and  in  other  states 
and  countries.  This  defect  is  its  in- 
adequate defense  against  powerful, 
privileged,  selfish  minorities  who 
wedge  themselves  in  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives,  and,  in 
critical  cases,  control  legislation.  The 
Swiss,  50  years  ago,  called  this  kind 
of  control  "rule  from  behind  the  scenes 
(Koulissenregierung)"  and  like  Mr. 
Lawson  many  years  later,  they  called 
the  agency  which  operates  it  the  "Sys- 
tem" (das  System).  More  recently  we 
have  called  it  "secret,  sinister  influ- 
ences"  and   "invisible  government." 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  en- 
able the  people  to  cope  with  this 
evil;  they  equip  them  with  an  orderly, 
effective  and  well-tried  means  for  over- 
ruling specifically  such  acts  of  the 
legislature  as  conflict  with  the  public 
will.  By  the  Initiative  the  people  can 
get  the  laws  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments they  want  over  the  head  of  an 
opposing  legislature;  by  the  Referen- 
dum the  people  can  veto,  before  harm 
is  done,  unacceptable  laws  passed  by 
the  legislature.  Together  they  afford 
the  people  a  means  of  exercising  the 
ordinary  power  of  principal  over  agent. 

This  plan  of  giving  direct  control  of 
legislation  to  the  voters  at  once  re- 
duces and  should  gradually  remove 
the  incentive  for  improper  and  secret 
work  upon  representative  bodies.  If 
the  legislature  can  deliver  no  special 
favors,  what  is  the  use  trying  to  tam- 
per with  it?  This,  of  course,  does  not 
reduce  the  legislature's  power  for  good; 
but  it  does  effectively  check  its  power 
for  harm.  By  so  doing,  it  opens  for 
the  legislature  a  prospect  of  honor  and 
usefulness  never  before  surpassed  and 
probably  never  equaled;  and  to  the 
people  it  opens  an  assured  course  of 
gradual  progress  as  fast  as  they  are 
ready  for  it  but  no  faster,  and  in  such 
respects  as  they  are  ready  for  it,  but 
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not  otherwise.  It  transfers  the  control 
of  legislation  from  the  lobby  and  cam- 
paign contributors  to  the  people.  It 
transforms  a  representative  autocracy 
into  a  representative  democracy.  It 
gives  us  the  kind  of  representative 
government  we  in  Massachusetts  from 
the  first  have  always  intended  to  have. 
It  is  in  the  closest  harmony  with  the 
idea  of  our  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
1780.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that 
the  only  reason  why  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts of  that  date  is  that  it  had  then 
never  been  heard  of  and  for  that  mat- 
ter was  wholly  impracticable  for  large 
populations  and  areas,  for  lack  of 
steam  and  electric  means  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have 
slowly  been  spreading  from  Switzer- 
land for  50  years.  This  system  was 
adopted  in  crude  form  in  South  Da- 
kota 20  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has 
been  steadily  going  into  effect  in  this 
country,  but  its  advance  has  been 
singularly  unheralded  by  the  press.  It 
is  in  force  in  some  20  states  in  this 
country,  including  the  widely  separ- 
ated and  widely  differing  states  of 
Maine  and  California,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio  and  Mississippi.  It  never 
has  been  abandoned  by  any  state  which 
has  once  adopted  it.  What  is  more, 
no  open-and-above-board  campaign  for 
its  repeal  has  ever  been  attempted. 
Of  course,  there  is  grumbling  among 
those  it  curbs  and  was  intended  to 
curb,  and  in  several  instances  such 
interests  have  caused  to  be  placed  upon 
the  ballot  innocent-looking  measures 
intended  by  indirection  to  hamstring 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  These 
have  uniformly  failed  to  deceive  the 
voters  and  have  all  met  prompt  defeat, 
usually  overwhelming. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  is  it- 
self a  kind  of  initiative  instrument — 
a  very  costly  one  by  the  way.  It  was 
called  in  the  belief  that  the  legisla- 
ture  had   for   one   reason   or  another 


failed  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  times  and  would  continue  to  do  so. 
Two  of  these  reasons  might  well  be 
(1)  the  hampering  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  by  the  constitution  and  (2) 
the  irresponsibility  inherent  in  the 
double  chamber  system.  The  conven- 
tion would  at  least  be  free  from  these 
two  handicaps  upon  progress,  and  was 
believed  to  be  worth  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  it  was  to  cost. 
Some  idea  of  the  unresponsiveness  of 
the  legislature,  under  its  various  handi- 
caps, can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
not  only  were  there  over  300  formal 
amendments  brought  before  the  body, 
but  twenty-nine  of  these  proposed 
changes  in  our  organic  law  were  favor- 
ably reported  by  its  committees,  with 
twenty-two  still  pending  in  committee; 
and,  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
reported  adversely  and  still  on  the 
docket,  it  is  likely  that  some  at  least 
will  be  passed  by  the  convention  when 
it  resumes  sessions  this  summer. 

Probably  in  important  respects  the 
most  far-reaching  of  these  proposals, 
and  also  the  single  item  in  this  mass 
of  overdue  legislation  which  was  the 
chief  impelling  cause  for  securing  the 
convention,  was  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  itself,  a  measure  appear- 
ing annually,  but  in  vain,  before  the 
legislature  for  about  a  score  of  years, 
often  or  usually  getting  a  majority 
vote  in  the  House,  and  once  at  least  a 
two  thirds  majority.  It  is  obviously 
difficult  to  get  both  branches  of  such 
a  body  to  favor  a  proposal  which  is 
intended  to  curb  the  power  of  those 
selfishly  controlling  them. 

It  should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that 
no  political  party  has  ever  declared 
openly  in  Massachusetts,  in  its  plat- 
form, against  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum, regardless  of  the  vigor  with 
which  certain  party  leaders  and  news- 
paper organs  oppose  it. 

In  this  situation,  under  the  lead  of 
Gov.  David  I.  Walsh,  a  Democrat,  who 
broached  the  proposal  in  1914,  and  of 
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his  successor  Gov.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 
a  Republican,  the  people  took  only 
practicable,  peaceable  course  open 
to  them.  Acting  under  no  express  con- 
stitutional or  other  legal  provision, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  inherent 
in  sovereignty,  they  pushed  through 
the  legislature  the  proposal  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  This  required 
only  a  majority  of  each  chamber  in  one 
session,  something  much  easier  than 
required  for  a  specific  amendment  to 
the  constitution.  The  people  ratified 
the  proposal  at  the  polls  and  then 
saw  to  it  that  the  convention  was  put 
in  control  of  a  majority  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum. Pew  indeed  were  the  candidates 
who  openly  opposed  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  and  fewer  still  were  the 
candidates  of  this  kind  who  were 
elected.  The  usual  method  of  oppon- 
ents was  to  sail  under  the  label  "open 
minded,"  but  even  this  expedient 
proved  unavailing,  as  the  result  shows. 
The  thing  for  Massachusetts  voters 
to  do  now  is  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  and  adopt  this  carefully  worked 
out  recommendation  of  their  nonpar- 
tisan convention  at  the  election  next 
November,  and  begin  to  govern,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  fancy,  their  beloved  Com- 
monwealth. 


The  March  of 
Popular  Govern ment 


Not  many  years  ago  we  had  to  ferret 
out  every  little  local  referendum  and 
report  it  in  this  department,  to  show 
that  popular  government  was  really 
alive.  During  recent  years  we  have 
been  reporting  only  important  news 
under  this  head,  and  even  then  the 
department  grew  to  many  pages — in 
last  issue  it  covered  more  than  ten 
pages. 

The  time  has  come  to  revise  this  de- 
partment again.    For  example,  we  had 


put  in  type  the  following,  along  the 
lines  of  our  old  plan: 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

At  the  last  election  the  proposal  of 
the  commission  plan  of  government  for 
Clarksburg,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  2,000  votes.  Along  with  the  com- 
mission proposal  went  the  proposition 
for  a  "greater  Clarksburg,"  and  thus 
the  city's  population  was  increased 
from  10,000  to  35,000  at  a  bound,  in- 
cidentally taking  in  new  territory  mak- 
ing the  city's  area  6  square  miles. 
MAINE. 

The  adoption  of  the  city-manager 
charter  by  Auburn,  last  September, 
was  not  noted  in  January  Equity.  At 
two  previous  elections  the  commission 
plan  had  been  submitted  by  special 
acts,  but  in  each  case  it  was  defeated. 
Objection  of  the  foreign  element  to 
having  a  commission  elected  at  large, 
was  responsible  for  the  previous  de- 
feats and  this  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  manager  charter  now 
adopted.  It  retains  the  ward  plan  of 
representation. 

These  are  stirctly  local,  and  have  an 
importance  as  such,  and  they  illustrate 
the  general  trend.  But  democracy  is 
now  "tackeling  bigger  jobs"  than 
these;  and  it  is  these  "bigger  jobs" 
that  we  want  to  give  our  chief  atten- 
tion to  hereafter.  The  big  cities  will 
continue  to  receive  our  attention.  The 
fundamental  improvements  in  state 
government  that  we  have  been  discus- 
sing for  several  years  must  be  pushed 
to  realization.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
pending "big  jobs"  for  democracy. 
Another  is  the  development  of  some 
way  by  which  Congress  may  be  reached 
directly  by  the  voters  and  influenced 
thereby.  For  example:  If  the  voters 
had  some  way  to  do  it,  they  would  re- 
quire Congress  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
ecutive budget,  thus  compelling  con- 
gressmen to  give  up  the  "pork  barrel." 
An  individual  state  or  district  would 
not  do  this,  but  all  of  them  together 
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would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  To  put  it  in  another  way: 
As  long  as  there  is  a  struggle  in  Con- 
gress for  "pork,"  each  state  and  district 
will  try  to  get  its  share,  which  in  some 
instances  is  more  than  its  share.  But 
remove  the  struggle,  and  substitute  a 
rational  system  of  spending  public 
funds  for  public  improvements,  etc., 
and  states  and  districts  will  be  glad 
that  the  struggle  has  gone.  Their  sel- 
fishness will  disappear,  and  members 
of  Congress  will  welcome  the  relief 
from  the  sordid  pressure;  they  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  real  problems  of  Con- 
gress— statesmanship  will  have  a 
chance.  These  are  the  impnding  "big 
jobs"  of  democracy  on  our  own  soil. 

But  there  is  another  pressing  "big 
job"  for  democracy — the  biggest  it  ever 
dreamed  of.  It  is  world  democracy. 
This  brand  of  democracy  is  not  yet 
born.  Its  birth  is  suggested  in  the 
"International  Talk"  in  this  issue.  Its 
beginning  will  not  consist  of  any  form 
of  popular  Initiative,  nor  any  kind  of 
popular  Referendum.  It  must  begin  in 
the  higher  councils,  though  a  time  may 
come  when  it  will  work  down  to  the 
mass  of  voters.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  democracy  always  begins  at 
the  bottom.  It  was  not  the  popular 
will  that  made  our  national  constitu- 
tion. That  instrument  which  sealed 
the  states  together  into  a  nation  was 
the  product  of  leaders  in  political 
thought  and  policy,  and  it  was  pretty 
hard  to  induce  the  popular  will  to  ac- 
cept it.  But  it  was  democracy,  because 
it  served  the  popular  interests  in  tre- 
mendously large  and  important  ways. 
And  the  leaders  in  world  political 
thought  and  policy  now  have  a  big 
democratic  job  before  them.  The 
voters  of  the  civilized  world  are  now 
lined  up  against  one  another  for  mutual 
murder.  A  better  way  must  be  devised 
to  put  a  stop  forever  to  this  archaic 
method  of  settling  international  prob- 
lems. 


This  is  democracy  in  its  high- 
est and  best  sense.  The  world  now 
looks  to  the  leaders  in  world  politics 
to  make  a  start  toward  political  co- 
operation among  nations,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  by  which  all  the 
participants  will  be  so  benefitted  that 
there  will  be  no  thought  of  dissolution 
into  the  warring  anarchy  of  individual- 
istic nations  again.  This  is  democracy 
of  the  highest  type,  for  it  will  serve 
the  vital  interests  of  those  millions 
who  would  otherwise  become  future 
victims  of  the  international  anarchy 
called  war.  Those  millions  are  becom- 
ing tired  of  the  leadership  that  leads 
them  to  the  trenches;  and  after  this 
war  they  will  demand  a  leadership 
that  will  lead  to  a  larger  and  fuller 
life  instead  of  to  misery  and  a  tragic 
death.  This  leadership  should  begin 
to  emerge  now,  before  the  end  of  the 
war. 

It  is  to  these  larger  jobs  that  Equity 
wishes  to  give  its  chief  attention  here- 
after. It  will  still  present  information 
concerning  the  development  of  local 
democracy,  but  in  compact  form  rather 
than  in  expanded  detail. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


"State  Government  in  Pennsylvania." 
By  Samuel  B.  Scott,  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Penna.,  1907-1914.  Published 
by  the  Harper  Press,  Blakiston  Building, 
Philadelphia.     Price  $1.50  ;  pages,  272. 

This  is  distinctly  not  a  "voter's 
guide;"  that  is,  it  is  not  a  dry  list  of 
officers,  their  duties,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  a  technical  work  for  the 
specialist  on  government.  It  is  a  plain 
and  fascinating  story  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Penna.,  graphic,  touched  with 
humor  here  and  there,  and  always  in 
the  spirit  of  "the  new  social  vision" — 
an  expression  found  on  page  134.  Many 
quotations  could  profitably  be  given 
from  the  book,  but  we  will  have   to 
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content  ourselves  here  with  the  follow- 
ing, from  pages  22  and  23: 

At  the  session  or  1917  there  were  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature  2549  bills.1  No 
possible  human  industry  could  be  fair  to 
them  all.  Still,  much  could  be  done  if 
there  were  put  opportunity  to  get  at  it. 
But  consider  a  typical  day's  work.  The 
legislator  gets  up  as  early  as  he  can  after 
being  hard  at  work  till  late  the  night  be- 
fore. He  is  at  his  desk,  we  will  say  at 
nine  o'clock.  Not  a  desk  in  a  quiet  office, 
but  out  in  the  open  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  unprotected  from  the  attentions 
of  fellow  members,  newspaper  correspond- 
ents and  constituents.  His  mail  box  is 
bulging.  Were  he  a  congressman  his  gov- 
ernment-paid clerk  would  have  had  his 
letters  opened,  classified,  the  easy  ones 
answered,  and  the  information  collected 
for  answering  the  others.  Not  so  with 
the  legislator.  He  opens  them  all  with  his 
own  hand  and  answers  them  all,  some 
on  the  spot  with  pen  and  ink,  and  those 
than  can  wait,  he  defers  till  his  return 
home.  On  his  desk  lies  the  calendar  of 
the  bills  that  will  be  voted  on  during 
the  day.  On  each  he  must  vote  aye  or  no. 
Middle  ground  is  denied  him.  And  for 
each  aye  or  no  he  must  stand  ready  to 
explain  at  any  future  time.  Before  him 
also  lies  the  text  of  the  bills,  piled  up 
in  a  mountain  of  print.  Prudence  would 
dictate  that,  at  least,  he  should  read  them. 
But  soon  the  short  hour  has  sped  and  the 
gavel  falls.  Then,  till  half  past  twelve,  the 
session  is  in  full  swing.  Some  little  work 
he  may  do  while  the  orators  drone  or  the 
roll  call  patters,  but  only  with  a  divided 
attention.  His  enemies  must  not  catch 
him  off  his  guard.  Lunch  is  taken  hur- 
riedly, often  with  the  work  of  the  morning 
mulled  over  again,  for  the  members  fre- 
quently eat  together  and  then  always  talk 
shop.  At  two  o'clock  comes  an  hour  of 
committee  meetings.  Then  a  session  of 
the  House  till  5.30  or  6.00.  A  pause  for 
dinner  and  an  evening's  work  either  in 
committee  or,  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  in  the  House  itself. 

Perhaps  the  members  should  take  the 
bills  home  with  them  to  study  them  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays.  But  who  are  the 
members?  Not  retired  capitalists,  but  men 
of  business  or  professional  men,  and  at 
home  they  find  a  week's  correspondence 
piled  up  and  a  week's  knotty  points  saved 
for  the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  house, 
or  irritated  clients  whose  matters  have 
been  postponed,  or  sidetracked  patients 
whose  maladies  will  not  brook  delay.  To 
do  a  week's  work  in  two  days  is  hard 
enough  for  itself,  but  when  enlivened  with 


political  conferences,  and  delegations  of 
constituents,  it  is  certainly  not  conducive 
to  the  study  of  bills.  The  outstanding  fact 
is:  There  is  no  quiet  time  when  bills  can 
be  studied. 


(!)  1603  in  the  House  and  946  in  the 
Senate.  Information  furnished  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau. 


"The  Essentials  of  American  Constitu- 
tional Law."  By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D„  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  Constitutional  Law,  University  of 
Pittsburg.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.     Price,  $1.75  ;  pages,  279. 

Constitutional  law  Is  supposed  to  be 
difficult,  intricate  and  mysterious.  This 
is  not  true — particularly  is  it  not  true 
in  the  hands  of  this  master.  He  pre- 
sents engagingly  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  constitutions,  and  simplifies 
and  clarifies  points  over  which  there 
has  been  much  controversy.  The  feder- 
al constitution  is  frequently  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  state  constitutions; 
but  this  author  shows  that  the  parent- 
age of  the  federal  constitution  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  colonial  and  state  con- 
stitutions previous  to  1787.  It  is  re- 
gretted that  the  author  does  not  even 
mention  the  popular  Initiative  or  Ref- 
erendum. True,  they  were  not  in  the 
early  constitutions,  nor  yet  in  the  fed- 
eral constitution;  but  they  are  now  in 
about  one  third  of  our  state  constitu- 
tions. While  he  frequently  refers  to 
the  "will  of  the  people,"  not  once  does 
he  refer  to  any  direct  method  of  ex- 
pressing that  will.  The  last  sentence 
in  the  original  text  (page  229)  reads: 
"Practically,  civil  rights  and  political 
privileges  are  determined  by  the  will 
of  the  people." 


The  governments  qpposed  to  Germany 
in  this  war  can  break  Germany's  allies 
away  from  her  by  simply  forming  a  per- 
manent political  union  and  boldly  an- 
nouncing that  hereafter  no  government 
will  be  allowed  to  use  the  strategic  points 
of  sea  transportation,  as  Gibraltar,  the 
Suez  and  Panama  canals,  etc.,  until  such 
government  comes  into  the  political  union 
and  submits  to  world  law.  This  prohi- 
bition not  only  for  the  next  five  years  or 
ten  years,  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  years, 
but  forever.  World  law  must  be  estab- 
lished ;  this  is  the  way  to  do  it  and  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 


Union  for  World  Law  and  Order 

The  world  is  being  divided  into  two  great  forces.  The  present  world 
war  will  decide  which  of  these  is  destined  to  live,  for  they  cannot  doth 
exist  in  amity  upon  this  planet. 

One  of  these  forces  is  the  Anglo-Saxon-Latin- Japanese  combination, 
and  the  other  is  the  Teutonic  alliance  led  by  Germany.  The  Slavs,  Turks, 
etc.,  must  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  forces. 

If  Germany  wins,  all  other  peoples  must  submit  to  German  hegemony 
until  broken  in  some  way,  either  from  within  or  without.  If  the  Anglo- 
Saxon-Latin  combination  wins,  it  will  lead  to  the  organization  of  the  world 
on  a  mutual  basis,  one  government  after  another  being  admitted  as  each 
applicant  becomes  willing  to  yield  a  part  of  its  so-called  "Sovereignty" 
for  the  large  and  mutual  benefits  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  combination. 

The  military  crisis  is  here  (April,  1918).  The  stake  is  the  largest  ever 
contended  for,  hence  the  military  struggle  will  be  desperate. 

The  important  thing  will  be  the  political  result,  for  that  will  continue 
after  the  military  decision.  True,  the  political  result  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  military  result.  But  military  and  political  operations  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  the  latter  to  continue  after  the  former  has  done  its 
necessary  part. 

German  diplomacy  was  ready  in  the  east  to  function  when  the  military 
resistance  broke  down  there.  The  Anglo-Saxon-Latin  combination  should 
do  better — can  do  better.  It  should  get  its  political  possibilities  into  opera- 
tion before  a  military  result  is  reached  on  the  western  front,  in  order  ta 
aid  the  military  arm,  and  to  show  to  the  world  NOW  how  it  proposes  to 
establish  world  order  and  protect  liberty  and  justice  throughout  the  world. 

Let  there  be  a  demonstration.  Can  an  Anglo-Saxon-Latin  combination 
work  together  politically  f  It  can,  must  and  will.  Military  co-operation  is 
forced  upon  it.  Bow  much  more  menace  and  slaughter  is  necessary  to 
compel  political  co-operation,  alsot 

An  Anglo-Saxon-Latin  Political  Council  or  Commission  could  take  over 
the  control  of  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic, 
the  outlet  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Panama  Canal — in  fact  all  the  important 
water-ways  of  the  world.  It  could  then  announce  that  this  control  will 
be  permanent,  for  all  time,  though  the  international  organ  administering 
this  far-reaching  control  will  perhaps  evolve  into  completer  form  as  ex- 
perience shall  point  the  way.  It  would  not  remain  limited  to  its  first 
representative  constituents.  All  the  Mediterranean  states  would  necessarily 
have  to  come  in  sooner  or  later.  Every  state  that  aspires  to  world  com- 
merce would  be  compelled  to  come  into  the  combination  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  world  law  and  order.  After  the  war,  this  will  not  be  as 
"go-as-you-please"  world.  Any  nation  that  will  not  join  with  the  others 
for  law,  justice,  order  and  the  common  defense  and  welfare,  will  by  such 
refusal,  place  itself  under  suspicion,  make  itself  an  outlaw,  and  deprive 
itself  of  the  use  of  the  strategic  points  for  world  commerce  put  under  the 
reign  of  law  by  the  law  abiding  states  of  the  world. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  must  order  come,  if  law  and  order  shall  ever 
reign  in  the  world.  The  Allies  opposed  to  Germany  can  now  start  this 
reign  of  law,  create  at  least  a  crude  and  temporary  international  organ, 
give  to  it  the  control  of  the  commercial  strategic  points  of  the  world,  de- 
clare a  broad  and  liberal  policy,  but  with  no  privileges  whatever  to  outlaw 
governments. 

Such  a  movement  NOW  would  shorten  the  war,  save  thousands  of  lives 
on  the  battlefield,  and  give  an  early  military  and  political  victory  to  the 
nations  now  fighting  for  civilization  and  safety  from  brutal  aggression.  If 
it  is  not  begun  now,  when  will  it  be  begun?  For  further  discussion  see  the 
International  Talk  in  this  issue,  beginning  on  page  101. 
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Press  Please  Copy 

This  issue  of  Equity  is  devoted  to  the 
New  Patriotism — the  broadest  patriotism 
that  we  have  ever  aspired  to.  The  editor 
hopes  that  the  press  will  copy  freely.  The 


International  Editorials  beginning  on 
page  148,  and  the  shorter  ones  further 
along,  may  be  more  easily  quoted  than 
the  "International  Talk."  It  is  hoped 
that  this  number  of  Equity  will  inspire 
many  pens  to  activity  on  this  plan  to 
win  the  war  and  keep  it  won. 


International    Talk 

By  the  Editor. 
War  is  politics  as  well  as  arms.     The  Germans  realize  this.     They  are 
industrious  and  enterprising  in  the  east  politically,  and  in  the  west  with  arms, 
and  they  are  making  progress  in  both  places.    Is  it  decause  the  one  helps  the 
other? 


When  our  colonies  struggled  for  freedom  the  war  was  political  as  much 
as  or  more  than  military.  The  Revolutionary  war  would  not  have  succeeded  if 
the  military  arm  had  been  depended  on  entirely. 


The  nations  now  fighting  Germany  have  no  political  offensive, 
depending  entirely  on  the  military  arm,  and  they  are  losing. 


They  are 


The  theme  in  this  "Talk"  is  the  importance  of  political  as  well  as  military 
resistance  to  the  Germans. 


Why  is  Germany  Winning  the  War? 
During  the  drive  beginning  March 
21st,  Germany  gained  many  miles  of 
territory  and  many  important  cities, 
gained  Mt.  Kemmel,  the  highest  point 
in  the  northern  sector,  captured  about 
1,300  cannon  and  an  "immense  amount 
of  booty,"  established  themselves  on 
a  line  within  about  twelve  miles  of 
Amiens,  and  the  losses  in  men,  as  far 
as  impartial  estimates  can  be  made, 
were  about  equal  on  the  two  sides. 
The  theory  of  equal  losses  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  while  "the  Ger- 
mans in  massed  formation  were  mow- 
ed down,"  yet  a  large  percentage  of 
these  were  only  wounded,  and  many 
of  these  wounded  will  return  to  the 
fighting  line  again;  while  most  of  our 
wounded  were  captured  along  with  the 
territory  and  booty,  and  it  is  not 
thought  that  many  of  them  have  re- 
covered or  will  recover;  and  if  they 
should,  they  will  be  prisoners  and  can- 
not return  to  the  fighting  line.  The 
English  calculate  their  own  losses  at 
about  250,000,  and  that  loss  was  largely 
absolute,  as  they  could  rescue  but  few 
of  their  wounded ;  and  we  do  not  know 
what  the  French  and  Belgian  losses 
were.  Even  if  our  guess  that  the  Ger- 
man losses  were  between  500,000  and 
600,000    is    correct,   the    proportion   of 


killed  to  wounded  is  seldom  more  than 
one  to  four,  and  from  75%  to  80%  of 
the  wounded  recover. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  fig- 
ures, is  it  any  wonder  that  a  new  drive 
was  made  late  in  May?  This  drive, 
ending  about  June  5th,  carried  the  Ger- 
mans about  35  miles  on  their  way  to 
Paris.  At  this  writing  (June  8)  no 
estimate  of  the  comparative  losses  is 
available. 

The  Germans  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  make  successful  drives 
on  the  western  front.  The  highest 
patriotism  consists  in  learning  the 
facts  and  facing  them.  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonably certain  that  they  will  continue 
these  drives  as  long  as  they  can  suc- 
ceed so  well?  and  where  will  these  re- 
peated drives  land  them  by  next 
Christmas? 

Now  the  big  question  is,  Why  is 
this?  The  Germans  could  not  do  this 
in  the  summer  of  1916.  They  could 
not  do  it  in  the  summer  of  1917.  They 
are  doing  it  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

American  soldiers  are  being  landed 
rapidly  in  France,  our  new  big  guns 
and  new  gas  are  coming  along,  and  our 
delayed  aerial  service  is  being  hur- 
ried, so  we  have  much  to  hope  for, 
militarily,  in  the  not  distant  future. 
But  a  recent   close   political   pact  be- 
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tween  the  Kaiser  and  Emperor  Charles 
gives  the  military  hegemony  in  the  lat- 
ter's  empire  to  the  Kaiser.  That 
means  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  are  under  the  Kaiser.  And  soon 
there  will  be  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
troops  in  Prance.  And  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, recently  Russian,  may  in  the 
not  distant  future  be  sending  troops  to 
restore  the  Kaiser's  thinned  ranks  in 
the  west.  Certainly  supplies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  much  needed  in  Germany 
and  by  the  army  will  soon  be  flowing 
from  all  the  conquered  and  politically 
controlled  territory  in  the  east,  into 
Germany.  This  political  hegemony, 
and  the  fruits  that  flow  from  it,  hearten 
as  well  as  tangibly  strengthen  the  Ger- 
man people  and  their  army. 

P  Germany's  Double  Power. 

Behind  the  German  lines  there  are 
political  solidarity  and  constancy  of 
purpose.  True,  this  purpose  is  not 
pleasing  to  absolutely  all  of  the  Ger- 
man people;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  a 
great  majority,  the  dominant  majority, 
and  the  majority  constantly  grows  as 
the  eyes  of  the  German  people  are 
dazzled  by  the  political  and  military 
successes  of  their  government.  The 
military  successes  are  plain  to  the  en- 
tire world;  the  political  successes  are 
really  the  more  important,  and  are  so 
estimated  by  the  German  people,  but 
seemingly  they  are  not  understood  by 
the  world  outside  of  Germany;  and  it 
is  to  these  that  we  wish  to  give  due 
prominence  here. 

By  obligations,  threats  and  promises, 
Germany  has  practically  consolidated 
her  allies,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  with  her  own  empire — 
a  great  political  achievement.  The 
military  break-down  in  the  east  was 
due  to  the  political  as  well  as  to  the 
military  activity  of  Germany;  and 
since  "peace"  has  been  signed,  the 
political  activities  of  Germany  not  only 
continue  but  are  accelerated,  in  that 
vast  region.    The  result  is  that  already 


Rumania,  the  Ukraine,  Poland,  Lithu- 
ania, Courland,  Livonia,  Esthonia  and 
Finland  are  vassal  states  to  Germany, 
with  prospect  of  German  influence,  and 
perhaps  German  domination,  being  ex- 
tended east  to  the  Pacific  through 
Great  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  well  as 
southeast  to  India. 

No  one  can  look  at  a  map  of  the 
world  and  see  what  Germany  has 
achieved  politically  without  realizing 
that  this  is  a  political  war  far  more 
than  a  military  war;  and  that  Ger- 
many's political  victories  are  greater 
than  her  military  victories,  as  great 
as  the  latter  have  been.  The  observer 
must  also  realize  that  the  nations  op- 
posed to  Germany,  while  they  have 
spent  immense  sums  of  money  (much 
more  than  Germany  has  spent),  and 
have  also  lost  many  lives  (many  more 
than  Germany  has  lost),  lost  many 
ships,  much  territory,  property,  etc., 
they  have  captured  practically  nothing 
from  Germany.  And  the  amazing 
thing  is,  that  the  nations  opposed  to 
Germany  have  not  even  begun  a  politi- 
cal war  against  Germany. 

If  peace  were  to  be  signed  tomorrow, 
on  any  kind  of  terms  at  present  imag- 
inable, even  if  Germany  were  shorn 
of  her  recent  political  gains  in  the 
east,  and  also  if  the  alliance  treaties 
between  Germany  and  her  allies  were 
torn  up,  what  would  occur  after  the 
closing  of  the  Peace  Conference?  Ger- 
many would  resume  her  political  ac- 
tivities, and  soon  would  have  her  old 
allies  back  again,  and  she  would  also 
soon  regain  much  if  not  all  of  her  pres- 
ent political  gains  in  the  east.  While 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  U.  S. 
A.  and  the  other  nations  at  present 
fighting  Germany  would  each  go  its 
separate  way  in  its  own  separate  in- 
terests. Each  in  its  separateness 
would  be  in  danger  of  the  machinations 
of  Germany.  All  that  the  Allies  have 
been  making  military  attempts  to  pre- 
vent, involving  vast  cost  and  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  would  soon 
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be  achieved  by  the  enemy  by  political 
activities,  permitted  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  united  political  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies. 

Lesson  from  Our  Own   History. 

Here  is  a  great  truth  that  the  liberal 
world  must  speedily  accept  and  act 
upon,  or  democratic  government  will 
pass  out  of  existence.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  proposition  here  urged 
is  not  dogmatic,  not  visionary,  not  im- 
possible, not  impracticable,  not  even 
new,  let  us  glance  at  well  known  his- 
tory. In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  liberal  government  was  estab- 
lished on  one  part  of  the  earth — in  a 
country  then  new,  where  thirteen  col- 
onies were  struggling  against  the  im- 
positions of  a  German  king,  then  resi- 
dent in  England.  Everybody  knows 
that  this  was  America,  and  the  move- 
ment is  known  as  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  point  out 
the  fact  rarely  appreciated,  that  this 
war  was  a  political  movement  far  more 
than  a  military  one;  that  the  political 
war  was  begun  first  and  that  political 
organization  and  life  continued  the 
victory  after  hostilities  had  ceased. 
The  First  Continental  Congress  was 
proposed  by  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia in  1774,  and  it  met  in  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  5th  of  that  year.  It  was 
chiefly  an  advisory  body,  but  it  did 
some  things  of  a  positive  nature  on 
its  own  authority.  It  adopted  address- 
es to  the  king,  and  it  adopted  "Articles 
of  Association,"  which  associated  the 
colonies  and  the  people  in  opposition 
to  the  importation  of  goods  from,  and 
the  exportation  of  goods  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  Then  after  summon- 
ing a  new  congress  to  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia May  10,  1775,  the  First  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

Here  were  political  association  and 
positive  political  acts  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  military  hostilities.  These 
hostilities    did    not    begin    until   April 


19th,  1775 — the  battle  of  Lexington. 
On  May  10,  1775,  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  met  at  Philadelphia; 
and  while  it  deliberated  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
fought  at  Boston,  June  17th.  On  that 
very  day  Congress  elected  four  major 
generals  and  one  adjutant-general ;  two 
days  previous  George  Washington  had 
been  appointed  CommanderLin-Chief. 
These  few  details  are  here  mentioned 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  much  neg- 
lected fact  that  political  and  military 
activities  went  along  contempora- 
neously. The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress assumed  not  only  executive  func- 
tions, as  the  appointment  of  military 
officers  and  prescribing  their  pay,  but 
it  performed  such  legislative  functions 
as  issuing  bills  of  credit,  articles  of 
war,  regulations  of  trade,  established 
postal  communications,  etc.  It  was 
not  until  July  4th  in  the  following 
year  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  adopted;  and  it  was  not 
until  Nov.  15th,  1777,  that  Congress 
adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  submitted  them  to  the  stattes. 
These  Articles  did  not  become  effect- 
ive until  they  had  been  adopted  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  states,  which 
event  occurred  in  1781.  Up  to  that 
time  Congress  had  performed  political 
services  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
cause,  without  which  services  the  war 
could  not  possibly  have  been  carried 
on;  but  up  to  that  time  the  general 
government  was  only  a  voluntary  and 
informal  association,  proceeding  with- 
out a  formal  constitution. 

Peace  was  signed  in  1783,  but  the 
government  went  right  along  under 
the  Articles  until  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1789,  which,  with 
amendments,  is  our  present  constitu- 
tion. But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  political  inter-colonial  life,  devel- 
oping into  our  political  inter-state  life, 
proceeded  as  smoothly  as  might  be 
inferred  by  this  brief  narration.   There 
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were  jealousies,  many  bickerings,  much 
selfishness,  etc.;  but  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  common  interest  was 
always  greater  than  any  separate  in- 
terest, was  always  finally  recognized. 

We  Should   Use  Our  Strongest 
Weapon. 
Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another 
revolution — liberal   government    again 
against  the   aggression   of  a  German 
king.     The  present  German  aggressor 
is  politically  astute  as  well  as  autocrat- 
ic.   He  has  bound  to  him  certain  allies, 
which  he  has  virtually  forced  into  vas- 
salage,  and  he  has   extended  his   po- 
litical as  well  as  military  power  over 
conquered  states.    He  is  building  up  a 
strong   political    as    well   as    military 
combination    against    his    opponents; 
while   his    opponents   are    using   only 
their  military  power,  not  realizing  that 
their  combined  political  power  is  their 
strongest  weapon.     It  is  the  purpose 
here  to  demonstrate  this  fact;   but  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  strained 
comparison  of  the  situation  in  America 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
with  the  present  world  situation,  but 
to  make  it  clear  that  political  activity 
was  the  larger  factor  in  the  former 
case,  without  which  victory  could  not 
have  been  achieved;  and  that  the  same 
principle  is  as  true  in  the  present  case. 
It  is  not  here  contended  that  we  cannot 
win  against  Germany  without  the  po- 
litical arm;   but  it  is  contended  that 
our  strongest  arm  against  Germany  is 
our  united  political  arm,  and  that  we 
should  use  it  to  aid  the  military  arm. 
Germany  proposes  to  dominate  Eu- 
rope and  the  world  and  make  Berlin 
the  capital  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
autocracy  and  oppression  which  that 
means.    Can  each  liberal  nation,  alone 
and  singly,  meet  this  threat?    The  lib- 
eral nations  have  accepted   the  mili- 
tary challenge  of  this  threat,  and  after 
nearly  four  years  of  war  Germany  is 
still  winning.     In  the  stress  and  dis- 
tress of  the  drive  which  began  March 


21st,  the  British  army  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  a  military  commander- 
in-chief.  We  have  seen  that  the 
American  colonies  did  that  after  the 
first  battle  with  the  common  foe! 
And  political  combination  was 
achieved  still  earlier.  The  present 
forces  have  been  resisting  the  ag- 
gressions of  a  German  king  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  have  not  yet  used  their 
associated  political  power  to  help 
them. 

Importance  of  Haste. 

Soon  there  will  be  soldiers  from  all 
of  Germany's  allies  and  vassals  on  the 
western  front.  Her  successes  will  at- 
tract them,  and  the  military  autocracy 
will  compel  them.  And  in  another 
year  Germany  will  be  getting  plenti- 
ful supplies  from  her  vast  conquered 
territory,  and  will  cease  to  be  a  starv- 
ing nation.  Then  Italy  can  be  over- 
whelmed and  made  a  vassal,  exposing 
the  French-Italian  boundary  to  the 
enemy.  Through  this  back  door 
Prance  can  be  overwhelmed  in  another 
year.  But  let  us  not  pursue  these  de- 
pressing possibilities  any  further.  The 
question  is,  how  can  all  this  be  pre- 
vented? 

Six  months  ago  the  writer  thought 
and  hoped  that  the  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  would  enable  the  Allies 
to  win  a  decisive  military  victory  on 
the  western  front  and  force  a  satisfac- 
tory peace  during  the  autumn  of  1918. 
But  Germany's  military  and  political 
victories  in  the  east,  giving  her  power 
to  take  the  initiative  and  win  great 
victories  in  the  west,  have  caused  us 
all  to  revise  our  opinions  and  read- 
just our  hopes.  Now  the  writer  looks 
forward  with  high  hope  to  the  superior 
prowess  of  the  American  soldiers  on 
the  western  front  in  1919,  but  he  in- 
vites attention  also  to  the  growing 
strength  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  his 
political  success  in  the  east,  and  to 
our  total  neglect  of  the  political  fac- 
tor. 
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A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Empire  do  not  like  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria's  aims  are  purely  sel- 
fish— and  does  she  trust  Germany  to 
satisfy  them?  Can  Germany  offer 
as  much  to  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  as  can  the  liberal  nations? 
Will  the  people  of  Rumania  and  of 
the  former  Russian  territory  ever  be 
contented  under  the  German  autoc- 
racy, except  the  junker  class  of  large 
land  owners  in  these  countries?  Can- 
not the  liberal  nations  attract  a  larger 
number  of  these  people  than  can  the 
German  autocracy?  The  liberal  na- 
tions have  not  tried.  While  they  con- 
trol the  sea  and  such  strategic  points 
as  Suez  and  Gibraltar  is  the  time  for 
them  to  try.  If  Italy  and  southern 
France  should  be  captured  during  the 
summer  of  1919  or  1920,  Spain  would 
probably  join  the  German  league, 
either  by  force  or  by  choice,  and  then 
how  about  Gibraltar?  We  can  pursue 
this  painful  thought  no  further. 

What  can  the  liberal  nations  offer 
to  the  rest  of  the  world?  Here  let  us 
recall  that  Georgia  did  not  enter  the 
Continental  Congress  until  about  the 
middle  of  1775,  and  if  there  had  been 
no  such  congress  Georgia  could  not 
have  added  her  strength  to  the  lib- 
eral cause.  What  attraction  is  there 
now  for  any  additional  help  to  come 
to  the  Allied  cause?  Even  if  the  Allies 
should  win,  no  protection  from  Ger- 
many is  offered  after  the  war.  No 
nation  now  fighting  Germany  can  be 
guaranteed  safety  from  Germany  after 
the  war.  The  German  combination, 
if  broken  up,  will  be  speedily  reformed 
again  as  soon  as  the  Allies'  soldiers 
go  home.  The  only  safety  for  the 
liberal  world  is  for  the  Allies  to  do 
just  what  the  oppressed  American 
Colonies  did  in  1774.  Certainly  this 
is  possible  with  their  example  before 
us,  with  the  increased  intelligence 
that  should  be  abroad  in  this  age, 
and   with    our   present   knowledge    of 


the  enemy  that  we  are  now  contend- 
ing with. 

In  April  Equity  it  was  proposed 
that  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
U.  S.  A.  should  each  appoint  three 
delegates  to  a  Liberal  Political  Coun- 
cil; that  Italy  and  Japan  should  ap- 
point two  delegates  each;  and  that 
the  other  nations  now  opposing  Ger- 
many should  appoint  one  delegate 
each.  That  this  Council  should  meet, 
say  in  London,  and  organize  for  po- 
litical liberalism  and  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

It  has  teen  suggested  that  the  Ver- 
sailles Military  Council  be  expanded, 
and  its  functions  enlarged  to  include 
the  functions  of  the  Political  Council 
here  suggested.  The  writer  has  tried 
to  learn  the  details  of  the  organization 
of  the  Versailles  Council.  Our  State 
Department  referred  him  to  the  War 
Department,  and  the  latter  Depart- 
ment replied: 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Adjutant  General's   Offich 
Washington 

May  31,  1918. 
Mr.   C.   F.   Taylor, 
1520   Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,   Penna. 
Dear   Sir: — 

I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  May  25,  1918,  requesting 
information  concerning  the  organization 
of  the  Versailles  Military  Council,  and  in 
response  thereto  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that  the  information  you  desire  cannot 
he    furnished. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Inter-Allied  Council  is  not 
divulged   to   the   public. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rot  A.  Hill, 
,     Adjutant  General. 

It  would  be  of  doubtful  wisdom  to 
expand  a  merely  military  council, 
which  operates  in  secret,  whose  discus- 
sions should  in  the  main  be  secret,  and 
whose  decisions  must  obviously  remain 
secret  until  executed,  into  a  Political 
Council,  which  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  military  technique  and  strate- 
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gy,  but  everything  to  do  with  broad 
political  policy.  The  two  purposes  are 
distinct,  their  mode  of  operation  would 
be  vastly  different,  and  each  should 
be  composed  of  a  class  of  men  different 
from  the  other.  The  Versailles  Mili- 
tary Council  should,  of  course,  con- 
tinue in  existence  at  least  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  Its  formation  was 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  that  unity 
of  effort  and  purpose  that  should  be 
enlarged  to  the  fullest  practical  ex- 
tent. Its  existence  gives  heart  and 
encouragement  to  the  opponents  of  au- 
tocracy everywhere.  The  writer  sug- 
gests as  the  next  step,  the  formation 
of  a  Political  Council;  the  plan  here 
set  forth  is  suggested  because  of  its 
extreme  simplicity,  and  because  it 
could  be  executed  so  readily  and 
speedily.  It  is  roughly  just  in  repre- 
sentation. It  could  be  elaborated 
whenever  the  time  comes  for  more 
elaborate  organization.  It  would  be 
perhaps  many  years  before  world  or- 
ganization would  be  complete;  but  now 
is  the  time  to  begin. 

A  Challenge  to  Autocracy. 
Such  an  organization  could  offer 
protection  against  autocracy,  perma- 
nence to  democracy,  and  hope  to 
every  liberal  people.  It  now  has  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  of  every  stra- 
tegic point  for  world  commerce.  It 
could  say  that  autocracy  can  never 
use  such  strategic  points  as  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  nor 
the  ports  of  any  colony,  nor  of  any 
literal  nation. 

This  alone  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  autocracy.  It  would  be  a 
greater  and  a  more  decisive  set-back 
to  the  forces  of  the  Kaiser  than  they 
received  at  the  Marne.  It  would  give 
victory  to  the  liberal  nations,  certain 
and  soon. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  would  never 
be  satisfied  until  they  could  become  a 
part   of   that   kind   of   a    combination 


instead  of  being  held  subordinate  to 
the  German  autocratic  military  rer 
gime.  Thus  the  chief  ally  of  Germany 
would  break  away.  Even  the  German 
Austrians  would  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity of  participation  in  world 
commerce  through  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Turkey  and  the 
other  Black  Sea  states  now  realize 
that  the  Dardanelles  can  be  com- 
manded at  their  entrance,  by  a  few 
war  ships,  as  well  as  at  Constanti- 
nople by  forts;  and  they  would  also 
appreciate  the  importance  to  them  of 
passage  at  Gibraltar  and  Suez.  A  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory now  and  formerly  Russia  are 
really  liberal,  and  they  have  always 
yearned  for  access  to  the  sea.  With 
the  liberal  nations  combined,  with 
their  standard  beckoning  to  all  peo- 
ples, these  Slavic  peoples  would  never 
be  satisfied  until  they  could  throw  off 
the  German  yoke  and  join  the  free 
nations. 

Thus  the  political  power  that  the 
German  autocracy  is  n.ow  exerting 
so  successfully  could  be  entirely  coun- 
teracted and  defeated;  and  with  it 
would  go  the  German  menace.  Shall 
we  go  on  neglecting  this  great  po- 
litical power,  which  would  mean  per- 
manence and  peace  to  civilization? 
Without  political  combination  and  co- 
operation there  never  could  have  been 
a  U.  S.  A.  Now  shall  it  be  German 
autocratic  domination  with  numerous 
wars  in  the  future?  or  shall  it  be  po- 
litical combination  of  the  liberal  na- 
tions, with  defeat  for  autocracy  and 
permanence  to  liberalism  and  de- 
mocracy? 

The  impromptu  Liberal  Political 
Council  above  suggested  would  not 
be  permanent  nor  final.  But  it  would 
lead,  as  the  Continental  Congress  led, 
to  a  better  form  of  combination;  and 
that  would  either  be  permanent  or 
lead  to  a  still  better  form  of  organi- 
zation   for    permanent   united    action. 
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The  battle  is  on  between  autocracy 
and  liberalism.  Which  shall  it  be? 
Liberalism  must  combine  in  order  to 
win  against  autocracy;  and  it  must 
stay  combined,  else  the  victory  will 
not  be  permanent.  Such  a  situation 
never  before  faced  the  world.  Will 
the  liberal  nations  meet  the  situation? 
They  can  do  it  only  by  united  politi- 
cal as  well  as  military  action. 
What  the  Council  Could  Do. 

What,  specifically  and  concretely, 
is  the  first  thing  that  such  a  Liberal 
Political  Council  as  is  here  proposed 
should  do?  We  have  seen  that  the 
First  Continental  Congress  issued  ad- 
dresses to  the  King.  At  the  present 
time,  in  this  distracted  world,  there 
is  certainly  need  of  some  definite  and 
authoritative  expression  of  what  the 
powers  opposing  Germany  stand  for. 
Not  "war  aims"  as  much  as  peace 
aims.  There  has  been  a  woeful  lack 
of  frankness  and  clearness  of  issues 
in  this  war,  except  that  Germany's 
acts  and  her  political  activities  among 
her  allies  and  vassals  make  her  mo- 
tives and  purposes  clear.  Also  it  is 
plain  that  Belgium,  France,  Serbia 
and  Italy  are  struggling  against  in- 
vaders, and  that  the  other  opponents 
of  Germany  are  aiding  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  invaders  of  these 
countries.     But  is  this  all? 

Certainly  something  more  than  the 
status  quo  ante  is  now  in  the  minds 
of  liberal  peoples  as  a  war  aim,  par- 
ticularly since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated how  unstable  that  status  was, 
and  since  there  has  been  so  much 
despoliation.  What  is  this  thing  that 
is  now  in  the  liberal  mind  of  the  world, 
which  it  considers  worth  fighting  for? 
What  can  a  Liberal  Council  put  for- 
ward, not  as  an  "Address  to  the  (Prus- 
sian) King,"  but  as  an  address  to  lib- 
eral minds  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
including  Prussia  itself? 
Such   an   address    should   be   not   a 


supplication,  as  to  a  king,  but  an 
expression  of  what  is  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  liberal  people  the  world 
over.  It  should  be  a  brief  recital  of 
Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  their  realiza- 
tion in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world;  of  the 
French  yearning  for  liberty,  and  its 
realization;  of  Italian  struggles  for 
unity  and  consequent  deliverance 
from  a  foreign  yoke;  of  Japan's  mar- 
velous awakening  and  modernization. 
Here,  with  what  other  Allies  could 
contribute,  is  text  for  more  than  one 
ringing  and  impressive  "address"  to 
the  entire  world.  Coming  from  such 
a  body,  it  would  receive  close  atten- 
tion the  world  over,  and  its  educa- 
tional value  and  inspirational  influence 
would  be  very  great.  These  local  reali- 
zations of  liberty  in  France,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, the  U.  S.  A.,  etc.,  are  no  longer 
safe  in  their  respective  boundaries. 
It  is  now  plain  to  humanity  that  lib- 
erty and  liberal  institutions  must  be 
made  safe  everywhere,  or  they  will 
be  safe  nowhere. 

This  would  be  only  a  beginning.  A 
recital  of  history  leads  right  up  to  our 
present  aims;  to  ideals  for  democracy 
and  responsible  government  in  the 
entire  world  in  future.  Junkerism  is 
the  very  opposite  of  democracy.  The 
essence  of  junkerism  is  privileged 
land  ownership;  that  is,  the  owner- 
ship of  large  estates  not  adequately 
taxed,  and  not  open  to  change  of 
ownership,  but  inherited  from  one 
generation  to  another  by  the  same 
family.  This  establishes  a  landed 
aristocracy,  and  in  the  politically 
backward  countries  like  Germany  and 
most,  if  not  a,ll,  of  her  allies,  and  in 
Russia  under  the  old  regime,  govern- 
ment appointments  are  given  to  these 
aristocrats.  This  ties  this  privileged 
class  to  the  government,  helping  to 
keep  the  government  conservative  and 
backward.  The  Council  could  set 
forth  a  comparison  between  the  jun- 
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ker  ridden  countries  and  the  liberal 
and  progressive  countries  which  have 
gotten  rid  of  junkerism  more  or  less 
completely.  A  comparison  of  the 
franchise  laws  and  the  degree  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  to  popular 
sentiment  as  expressed  at  the  elec- 
tions, in  the  different  countries,  show- 
ing the  degree  of  political  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  liberal  nations,  and 
how  backward  are  Germany  and  her 
allies,  would  be  an  impressive  and 
highly  educational  theme  for  the 
Council  to  handle.  The  world  would 
read  such  things  when  strikingly  pre- 
sented officially  by  the  Council,  and  it 
would  be  extensively  instructed  there- 
by. The  object  would  be  to  get  such 
Information  into  the  backward  enemy 
countries,  and  inspire  the  people  to 
demand  their  liberties.  They  would 
wish  to  end  junkerism  and  autocracy, 
and  become  free  peoples.  It  is  vital 
to  our  own  interests  that  every  peo- 
ple shall  become  free,  for  a  free  peo- 
ple will  never  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  Council  should  not  be  only  a 
talk  factory.  Formal  expressions 
which  would  inspire  confidence,  reso- 
lution and  idealism,  would  be  a  posi- 
tive force.  But  what  the  Council 
would  do  would  be  a  still  greater  force 
in  the  world.  And  what  could  the 
Council  do  in  addition  to  issuing  ad- 
dresses? 

Here  we  must  avoid  dogmatism,  for 
agreements  are  made  by  elastic  bend- 
ing until  a  common  point  of  agree- 
ment is  reached.  This  common  point 
of  harmony  on  any  point  would  be 
the  common  will.  Without  anticipat- 
ing the  subjects  of  discussion  and 
the  future  agreements,  let  us  indulge 
our  memory  a  little  concerning  the 
formative  period  in  our  own  history. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Continental 
Congress  assumed  authority  concern- 
ing inter-colonial  affairs.  The  war 
was    pre-eminently    an    inter-colonial 


affair.  The  Congress  performed  all 
sorts  of  legislative  and  executive  acts 
incident  to  the  war,  and  formulated 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  sub- 
mitted them  (in  1777)  to  the  individ- 
ual colonies.  It  operated  on  assumed 
authority,  the  assumption  resting  on 
the  act  of  the  colonies  in  sending  dele- 
gates to  it,  until  the  ratification  of 
the  Articles  in  1781.  As  weak  and  as 
unsatisfactory  as  these  Articles  were, 
a  reading  of  them  shows  a  very  posi- 
tive step  in  the  direction  of  a  stable 
and  efficient  inter-state  government. 

Suggestive  Precedents. 

Some  of  the  acts  of  the  greatest 
possible  moment  were  the  following: 

In  March,  1784,  the  states  ceded  to 
the  central  government  all  their  ter- 
ritorial possessions,  which  became 
known  as  the  "Northwest  Territory," 
a  tract  larger  than  France  and  Ger- 
many combined,  from  which  has  been 
formed  a  number  of  splendid  states. 
Here  is  a  precedent  for  all  the  liberal 
nations  ceding  their  colonies  to  the 
Political  Council,  to  be  managed  by 
it  in  the  interest  of  all,  impartially, 
but  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
colonies  themselves. 

Congress  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  submitted  a  new 
constitution  in  1787.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  states  in  1789,  and  then 
went  into  effect.  This  may  be  consid- 
ered the  final  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  liberal  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  stretch  from  the  first 
Continental  Congress  in  1774  to  the 
Constitution  in  1789  was  fifteen  years 
of  constructive  effort.  No  fifteen 
years,  before  or  since,  ever  did  so 
much  for  the  world.  But  now  there 
is  need  for  another  fifteen  or  more 
years  of  constructive  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  world  liberal  government  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  maintain  its  con- 
tinued existence  and  shed  a  world- 
wide influence — perhaps  to  attract  to 
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itself  one  people  after  another  until 
it  shall  finally  become  the  world- 
state.  However,  we  should  concen- 
trate our  thought  upon  our  pres- 
ent pressing  issues  and  duties,  the 
transcendent  one  being  the  winning  of 
this  war.  And,  as  in  our  own  his- 
tory, if  we  do  this  well,  it  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  larger  goal;  the 
goal  being  a  governed  world. 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  accomplished  the 
markable  feat  of  consolidating  the 
war  debts  of  the  states  and  inducing 
Congress  to  assume  the  debt,  making 
the  cost  of  the  war  a  common  obliga- 
tion. May  we  imagine  the  possibility 
of  the  liberal  nations  consolidating 
their  debts  made  by  the  war,  the  con- 
solidated debt  to  be  paid  by  proceeds 
from  taxation  to  be  devised  by  the 
Council? 

Do  these  accomplishments  in  an 
inter-state  organization  in  our  own 
history  foreshadow  what  may  occur 
in  an  international  organization?  Our 
colonies  had  to  combine  against  a 
common  enemy.  The  present  liberal 
governments  have  had  to  combine 
against  German  autocracy.  The  con- 
stant danger  of  foreign  attack  was  an 
outside  pressure  that  helped  to  keep 
our  states  together.  The  present  Ger- 
man autocracy,  so  long  as  it  exists, 
will  be  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  until  associated  liberal  gov- 
ernments make  the  world  "safe  for 
democracy." 

The  Issue  Is  Now  Clear:     Democracy 
Against    Autocracy. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Czar  and  his 
government,  and  before  the  U.  S.  A. 
entered  the  war,  the  issue  of  the  war 
was  not  well  defined,  being  merely 
resistance  against  German  aggression. 
The  victims  of  this  aggression  were 
liberal  states  on  the  west,  and  one 
great  autocratic  power  on  the  east. 
The  fall  of  the  autocratic  government 
of    Russia    removed    the    only    autoc- 


racy on  the  Entente  side.  The  entry 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  gave  emphasis  to  the 
democratic  element  on  the  Entente 
side.  And  the  samples  of  German 
"peace"  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
east,  and  the  increasing  autocratic  at- 
titude of  Germany  toward  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  give 
great  emphasis  to  the  autocratic  in- 
tent of  Germany. 

Now  the  issue  is  clearly  drawn.  It 
is  between  liberalism,  or  democracy, 
on  one  side,  and  the  German  autoc- 
racy on  the  other.  Every  govern- 
ment opposed  to  Germany  is  a  respon- 
sible government — that  is,  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people;  in  Germany  the 
prime  minister  or  chancellor  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Kaiser.  Only  the 
Kaiser  can  appoint  him  or  dismiss 
him.  The  Reichstag  cannot  vote  him 
out.  It  is  said  that  one  motive  of  the 
Kaiser  in  making  this  war  was  to 
stop  the  growing  strength  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats  in  Germany,  who  de- 
manded a  responsible  government. 
The  war  has  been  regretfully  suc- 
cessful in  cementing  the  liberal  class- 
es in  Germany  to  the  Kaiser  and  to 
the  autocratic  regime — whether  by 
force  or  choice  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

Every  liberal  government  is  con- 
trolled by  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. A  Liberal  Political  Coun- 
cil could  issue  addresses,  conditions 
of  peace,  etc.,  that  would  stir  the 
entire  world,  including  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  residents  of  Germany 
and  of  the  countries  now  under  Ger- 
many's thumb,  if  they  could  be 
reached;  and  they  could  be  reached 
by  persistent  effort  if  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  the  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil could  be  of  a  nature  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  would  penetrate  any 
censorship.  This  propaganda  of  both 
word  and  deed  could  be  made  a  very 
effective  aid  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
field.     Whatever    would    weaken    the 
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^nemy  behind  his  lines  would  lessen 
his  resistance.  The  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs 
and  other  elements  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  the  masses  in  the  Russian 
provinces  do  not  want  to  be  under 
the  German  autocracy.  Constant  en- 
couragement and  aid  from  the  outside 
would  strengthen  their  resistance  to 
German  power;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  liberal  resistance  that  could  finally 
be  developed  in  Germany. 

This  is  important  work  to  do,  now 
and  for  all  time.  After  victory,  peace; 
and  it  must  be  the  right  kind  of  peace ; 
and  the  kind  of  peace  that  will  be 
permanent.  The  latter  is  the  problem 
of  non-military  men.  This  supreme 
task  should  be  begun  now,  and  con- 
tinue for  all  time.     Shall  we  begin  it? 
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to  Maintain  Peace. 

Let  us  answer,  one  by  one,  the  ob- 
jectors to  the  plan  outlined  and  urged 
in  this  issue  of  Equity,  to  transfer 
to  a  Liberal  Political  Council  the  con- 
trol of  international  affairs.  If  not 
the  immediate  control,  at  least  in- 
fluential consultative  and  recommend- 
ing powers,  with  probable  ultimate 
control.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
there  can  be  developed  consistent  in- 
ternational policies  for  the  good  of 
all  the  countries  that  now,  or  will  in 
future,  stand  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  based  upon  the  electively  ex- 
pressed will  of  free  voters  in  demo- 
cratic countries.  There  is  much  na- 
tional selfishness,  jealousy  and  ego- 
tism still  existing  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
vious lessons  and  necessities  of  this 
war,  just  as  there  were  the  same 
among  our  colonies  during  the  Revo- 


lutionary war.  Let  us  hear  briefly 
from  the  following  spokesmen,  and 
briefly  reply. 

Great  Britain. 

A  confident  Englishman  arises  and 
says:  "You  want  to  take  our  navy 
away  from  us,  the  strong  arm  that 
has  kept  our  empire  together,  though 
scattered  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  has  protected  that  empire  every- 
where. You  want  our  Gibraltar 
which  we  have  held  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered necessary  to  maintain  our 
communications.  You  want  our  Suez 
canal,  which  our  enterprise  and  gold 
have  won.  These  possessions  and 
many  more  give  us  great  power  upon 
the  sea,  and  we  have  never  abused 
this  great  power.  Our  navy  has  pro- 
tected right  and  civilization  upon  the 
high  seas  everywhere,  and  we  have 
not  discriminated  in  the  least  in  fa- 
vor of  our  own  ships  or  against  the 
ships  of  other  nations,  in  the  access  to 
and  egress  from  the  Mediterranean, 
though  we  possess  both  the  gates  ab- 
solutely. We  wanted  only  security 
for  ourselves.  We  gave  the  ships  of 
the  entire  civilized  world  the  same  se- 
curity, impartially.  We  kept  our  great 
power  in  restraint." 

Dear  Mr.  Englishman,  you  do  not  yet 
get  the  idea.  We  do  not  want  your 
navy.  We  want  to  help  you  to  use  that 
great  and  beneficent  power  in  a  posi- 
tive way.  With  this  power  under 
your  exclusive  control,  the  sentiment 
of  the  world  could  not  permit  you  to 
use  it  aggressively.  Now  the  liberal 
world  comes  to  your  aid  and  offers  to 
help  you  to  use  all  your  power  just  as 
it  now  can  and  should  be  used  against 
aggressive  autocracy.  We  offer  to  join 
our  moral  and  material  strength  to 
yours;  we  offer  to  help  bear  the 
burden  of  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation.  And  best  of  all,  we  will 
help  you  to  make  your  own  splendid 
ideal  of  the  chivalry  of  the  sea  a  posi- 
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tive  realization  the  world  over  for 
all  time.  We  do  not  want  to  take 
Gibraltar  and  Suez  canal  from  you. 
We  want  to  help  you  to  maintain  these 
and  other  strategic  points  through- 
out the  world,  and  best  of  all,  we  want 
to  help  you  to  use  these  elements  of 
power  positively,  for  law  and  order 
everywhere.  Unitedly,  we  can  say 
that  no  ship  of  any  autocracy  shall 
ever  pass  Gibraltar  or  Suez.  Unitedly, 
we  can  use  every  other  strategic  point 
in  the  world  in  just  such  positive  way 
to  win  a  complete  and  lasting  victory 
over  autocracy,  oppression  and  injus- 
tice everywhere.  England  could 
never  take  this  stand  alone.  No  sin- 
gle people  or  government  could  be 
permitted  to  exert  such  great 
power.  But  what  could  not  be  toler- 
ated from  a  single  government,  may 
be  very  desirable  and  proper  from  a 
combination  of  liberal  governments. 
This  is  the  reason  that  you  could  not 
use  these  powers  constructively  in  the 
past.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  liberal 
and  democratic  nations  to  join  hands, 
and  use  these  world-wide  powers 
against  autocracy  and  oppression. 
No  people  will  gain  more  from  this 
policy  than  the  English  people.  Their 
own  broad  and  unselfish  world  ideas 
will  be  carried  out,  with  certainty, 
and  with  safety  to  themselves  and  at 
less  cost.  England  will  never  again 
be  compelled  by  a  hideous  autocracy 
to  call  on  the  U.  S.  A.  to  save  her. 
She  will  then  be  forever  safe. 

France. 

A  thoughtful  son  of  France  arises 
and  says:  "You  speak  from  across 
the  Atlantic — from  the  safe  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  And  you  speak  con- 
vincingly to  my  neighbor,  who  is  pro- 
tected by  his  fleet  and  the  channel. 
But  how  about  France?  We  are  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  Germany.  In 
this  war  our  fair  country  has  been 
over-run  and  despoiled.    How  can  you 


protect  us  from  a  similar  danger  in 
future?  You  speak  in  terms  of 
theory.  We  live  in  constant  danger 
of  invasion.  And  are  you  going  to 
take  our  colonial  empire  away  from 
us?  How  will  our  safety  and  inter- 
ests be  conserved  unless  we  conserve 
them  ourselves? 

Dear  brother,  France  has  become 
the  sweetheart  of  the  world.  Her  no- 
ble qualities  made  evident  in  this 
war  have  challenged  the  admiration 
of  even  her  enemies;  and  have  won 
the  love  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  people  under  the  eternal  stars 
stand  in  such  high  favor  as  the  people 
of  France.  And  France  as  a  country 
now  belongs  to  all  of  us.  The  tears 
and  blood  of  England,  of  America,  and 
of  every  country  fighting  autocracy 
have  made  France  a  sacred  country.. 
And  the  myriads  of  little  crosses  make 
France  a  new  Holy  Land.  The  soil 
of  France,  soaked  as  it  is  by  the  blood 
of  our  heroes,  and  carrying  in  its 
bosom  for  all  time  the  ashes  of 
earth's  noblest  and  bravest,  can  never 
again  be  a  foreign  country  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  a  shrine 
country  to  which  devotion  will  ever 
come  with  its  flowers  and  tears.  This 
war  will  bring  to  France  a  new  great- 
ness, compared  to  which  Napoleon  and: 
all  the  past  may  be  forgotten.  It  is  a 
greatness  that  will  never  wane  ass 
long  as  hearts  are  warm. 

As  long  as  memory  lasts,  no  in- 
vader can  put  a  foot  upon  Frenchi 
soil  without  bringing  defenders  from 
all  quarters  of  the  civilized  world. 
France  was  never  so  safe  as  she  will 
be  after  the  war.  No  peace  will  be 
made  without  specially  safeguarding 
France.  And  as  to  her  colonies,  she 
will  have  them  all,  together  with  all 
the  other  non-self-governing  colo- 
nies in  all  the  world.  All  the  coun- 
tries now  fighting  together  will  gov- 
ern all  the  colonies  together,  with 
equality   of  access,   and   with   special 
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view  to  the  interests  and  development 
of  the  colonies. 

America. 

Next  an  American  politician  arises, 
a  new  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
who  is  anxious  to  "win  his  spurs" 
by  defending  the  American  Eagle. 
He  says:  "That  sounds  very  nice.  It 
is  very  pretty  talk.  But  our  brave 
and  noble  bird  is  able  to  go  it  alone, 
after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of 
increasing  prosperity  and  strength  in 
a  free  and  open  world.  Why  should 
we  tie  ourselves  to  effete  monarchies? 
Let  them  unite  if  they  want  to,  but 
we  want  to  remain  free,  under  our 
constitution,  the  greatest  document 
ever  conceived.  With  an  ocean  on 
each  side  of  us,  we  do  not  need  en- 
entangling  alliances;  and  we  will  not 
change  our  constitution  to  please  for- 
eign countries." 

Mr.  Senator,  the  important  thing 
that  we  have  recently  learned  is,  that 
this  is  not  a  free  and  open  world. 
Our  noble  Eagle  discovered  this 
upon  the  sea,  when  the  new 
piracy  sunk  our  ships;  and  when 
the  German  autocracy,  destroying 
France  and  England,  threatened 
America  next.  The  ocean  is 
no  longer  a  protection,  but  a 
"bridge"  to  bring  to  us  new  dangers, 
as  we  have  recently  seen  along  our 
coast.  Everyone  knows  that  our 
Eagle  is  no  longer  safe  in  the  world 
as  it  is.  That  is  the  reason  that  our 
soldiers  are  now  fighting  and  dying 
in  France.  This  is  no  longer  "a  scrim- 
mage in  the  cock  pit  of  Europe."  It 
is  a  world  struggle  into  which  we 
had  to  join,  or  later  become  the 
"stuck  hog"  of  Bismarck.  The  ene- 
mies of  our  flag  and  all  that  it  stands 
for  are  now  across  the  sea.  Our 
friends  who  are  struggling  against 
that  enemy  are  already  united,  but 
they  are  not  sufficient.  Without  our 
timely  aid  they  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed,   and    the    enemy,    greatly 


strengthened,  would  now  be  at  our 
ports  exacting  indemnities  greater 
than  any  ever  dreamed  of,  which 
would  make  our  new  taxation  and 
bond  issues  look  like  the  proverbial 
"thirty  cents."  The  fathers  of  the 
Republic  met  their  problems  broadly 
and  progressively.  To  be  worthy  de- 
scendants of  them  we  must  meet  our 
problems  in  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  same  breadth  of  mind.  They 
gave  us  a  great  constitution.  We 
have  amended  it  frequently,  and  we 
are  capable  of  doing  it  again. 

Mr.  New  Senator,  do  you  realize 
that  France  is  also  a  republic?  That 
England  is  as  democratic  as  the  U.  S. 
A.?  That  the  lessons  and  principles 
developed  under  our  Stars  and  Stripes 
have  taken  root  and  grown  in  many 
countries  nominally  presided  over  by 
a  crown?  And  I  want  you  to  know 
this  biggest  thing  now  ready  to  come 
above  the  horizon:  that  we  have  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  liberal  world;  we 
are  saving  it,  both  for  its  sake  and  for 
our  own;  for  its  safety  and  for  our 
safety;  that  this  gives  us  the  incom- 
parable opportunity  to  extend  the  spir- 
it of  our  flag  into  and  over  all  the  lib- 
eral world,  which  in  time  will  mean 
the  entire  world.  If  we  manage  this 
thing  right,  it  will  mean  the  universal 
and  perpetual  victory  of  the  spirit 
of  our  flag  over  all  the  world.  Our 
flag  now  combines  48  states.  We 
are  leading  a  movement  that  will 
combine  the  liberal  world,  and  finally 
the  entire  world,  just  as  our  48  states 
are  combined,  for  the  liberty,  safety, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  all! 

Think  of  this.  It  is  the  most  tre- 
mendous opportunity  that  ever  came 
to  man.  Are  we  equal  to  it?  You 
must  think  broader  than  the  walls  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate;  broader  than  our 
own  boundaries.  During  all  these 
years  we  have  been  preparing  a  mes- 
sage for  mankind.  We  must  now  de- 
liver it. 
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Italy. 

Next  an  Italian  arises  and  says:  "I 
speak  for  united  Italy,  a  sacred  land 
of  history  and  song.  Our  capital  city, 
Rome,  was  once  the  imperial  capital 
of  the  world.  But  we  know  that  this 
greatness  has  long  ago  departed.  We 
are  not  dreaming  of  the  past,  which 
is  gone  forever,  nor  of  an  impossible 
future.  We  are  a  practical  people. 
We  want  only  security  and  economic 
opportunitity.  I  have  listened  intent- 
ly to  what  has  been  said,  but  Italy  has 
not  been  mentioned.  How  can  you 
give  us  what  we  must  have  or 
perish?" 

Fair  Italy,  we  have  thought  of  you 
specially.  All  who  have  visited  you 
wish  to  return.  Your  treasures,  your 
beauty,  your  monuments  of  the  past, 
must  be  protected  for  all  mankind. 
Your  practical  question  is  appreciated, 
because  it  is  so  practical.  In  reply, 
we  can  offer  you  more  than  you  ask. 
We  propose  to  unite  with  your  navy 
the  mighty  navies  of  Great  Britain, 
America  and  France.  These  will  pro- 
tect your  shores  as  you  could  never 
hope  to  protect  them  yourself.  With 
this  protection,  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  need  not  bother  you.  The 
east  coast  and  Triest  will  be  made 
friendly  to  you,  and  they  will  be  yours 
for  every  use  you  can  make  of  them, 
and  not  a  source  of  danger  to  you. 
Your  old  enemy,  Austria,  will  be  a 
friend  to  you,  a  safe  friend,  or  you 
will  have  all  the  power  of  the  liberal 
world  to  protect  you  from  her  and 
from  any  other  danger  in  the  north. 
For  the  first  time  in  your  long  history 
you  will  be  free  from  danger  from 
northern  barbarians,  and  with  half  or 
less  of  the  military  expense  that  has 
heretofore  given  incomplete  protec- 
tion.. You  cannot  afford  the  old  plan 
of  great  expense  and  great  danger.  No 
country  has  greater  need  of  the  plan 
of  the  minimum  expense  and  the  max- 
imum of  safety.    This  plan  brings  you 


in  such  relations  with  other  liberal 
peoples  that  your  economic  oppor- 
tunities will  be  greater  than  ever 
before. 

Russia. 

A  representative  of  Russia  next 
comes  forward  with  a  sad  story  of 
losses,  internal  disturbances  and  ex- 
ternal aggression.  He  says:  "The 
world  knows  only  a  small  portion  of 
our  story.  Ours  is  a  large  and  great 
country,  our  story  is  a  long  one,  and 
our  problems  are  many  and  difficult. 
Without  attempting  to  tell  my  story 
here,  I  will  merely  ask  you  what  you 
propose  to  do,  what  you  are  willing 
to  do,  what  you  can  do,  for  Russia." 

We  must  confess,  Great  Slav,  that 
your  problem  is  the  most  difficult  one 
that  we  have  before  us.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  The  common  enemy  has 
blocked  our  access  to  you,  except  over 
the  vast  distance  across  Siberia,  and 
by  a  difficult  Arctic  route,  and  our 
shipping  is  scanty.  The  enemy  has 
barred  you  more  completely  than  ever 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  such  an  unnatural  and  un- 
just condition  cannot  be  permanent. 
You  will  ever  be  trying  to  get  out,  and 
we  will  ever  be  trying  to  open  avenues 
to  you.  Your  destiny  must  be  a  free 
and  open  fellowship  with  the  entire 
world.  We  know  that  you  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  less,  and  we  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  we  can  give 
it  to  you.  The  enemy  wants  to  keep 
you  hemmed  in,  and  consequently 
under  his  control.  This  cannot  be 
done  permanently.  The  enemy  also 
wants  your  lands  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  junker  class,  chiefly  of 
his  own  blood,  in  order  to  keep  your 
masses  forever  in  subjection.  We 
propose  to  hold  aloft  as  an  ideal  for 
your  masses  to  struggle  for:  access  to 
the  sea,  for  commerce  the  world  over; 
no  monopoly  in  land;  hence  no 
landed  aristocracy  reaping  constant 
benefits     from     exclusive     ownership. 
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with  accompanying  class  economic 
privileges  and  governmental  prefer- 
ment. It  has  required  long  struggles 
to  remove  the  latter  evils  in  other 
countries.  The  masses  of  France  did 
it,  with  all  the  external  world  oppos- 
ing. Russia  can  do  it,  with  all  the 
external  world  helping,  except  the 
Teutonic  autocracy. 

The  Balkan  States. 

Next  we  are  questioned  by  repre- 
sentatives of  several  Balkan  states. 
Let  us  reply  collectively. 

What  has  been  your  history  for 
many  centuries  past?  Not  very  satis- 
factory. Your  location  is  unique  and 
strategic.  Not  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  use  your  strategic  location 
to  your  own  advantage,  the  result  is 
that  you  are  in  the  way  of  greater 
powers,  and  they  have  ridden  over  you. 
You  are  not  only  too  weak  to  use  your 
strategic  advantage,  but  you  have  in- 
creased your  weakness  by  internal 
dissensions  and  bloody  strife.  The 
thing  that  you  need  superlatively  is 
protection — protection  from  aggres- 
sive powers  and  protection  from  each 
other.  Under  such  protection  your  in- 
terests would  be  unified.  With  guar- 
anteed external  security  and  internal 
harmony,  your  interests  would  be  mu- 
tual. You  would  trade  together  and 
with  the  outside  world,  and  you  would 
each  develop  your  individual  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  as  you  might  wish. 
Europe  has  been  unjust  to  you,  and 
you  have  been  unjust  to  yourselves 
in  that  you  have  not  united  and  pro- 
tected yourselves.  We  will  protect 
you,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Then  you  will  be  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  attractive  part  of  the 
world,  safe,  prosperous  and  happy. 

Among  the  Balkan  states  we  of 
course  include  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
mania.  And  the  same  principles  ap- 
ply to  portions  of  the  Austro-Hungari- 
an  empire,  as  Hungary,  and  the  South 
Austrian  Slavs  extending  to  the  east 


coast  of  the  Adriatic.  And  how  can 
we  reach  the  Czechs  with  our  propa- 
ganda and  benefits?  They  are  tired 
of  subjection  and  being  hemmed  in. 
They  want  a  free  and  large  life,  and 
the  liberal  combination  could  give  it 
to  them,  if  the  Prussians  could  be  kept 
off  their  backs. 

Turkey. 

A  Turk  arises  and  says:  "I  know 
I  do  not  belong  here  yet,  but  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  profoundly  interested. 
All  I  will  say  is,  that  you  know  that 
our  position  is  difficult.  What  can 
you  say  to  us?" 

Yes,  indeed,  your  position  is  diffi- 
cult, and  it  should  be.  Subservience 
to  the  German  autocracy  will  make 
the  position  of  any  government  or 
people  difficult.  But  your  situation  is 
not  hopeless.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
break  immediately  with  your  worst 
enemy,  the  German  autocracy.  Then 
a  separate  peace  can  be  arranged, 
and  something  of  your  empire  may 
yet  be  saved  for  enjoyment  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  great 
world  again.  But  you  must  come  up 
to  a  reasonable  standard  of  internal 
political  life,  which  will  be  all  to 
your  advantage.  After  the  adjust- 
ment, you  will  be  safe  and  free  as  you 
have  never  before  been  safe  and  free. 
Japan. 

A  bright  and  keen  citizen  of  Japan 
arises  and  says:  "I  know  that  my 
country  is  far  away;  but  my  people 
have  the  same  desire  for  security  and 
opportunity  that  the  Occident  has. 
Please  show  us." 

Certainly.  Our  plan  distinctly  in- 
cludes you.  Wise  men  in  the  old  way 
of  thought  have  said  that  the  geo- 
graphical relation  of  your  empire 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Russia  (Si- 
beria) creates  a  natural  and  perma- 
nent antagonism  between  your  peo- 
ple and  the  Siberian  coast  hinterland. 
We  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  is 
not   true.     Our   plan   removes   antag- 
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onism  and  seals  your  interests  to- 
gether. You  will  always  need  the 
grain  and  other  products  of  Siberia, 
an  agricultural  country,  and  Siberia 
will  always  need  your  manufactures, 
works  of  art,  etc.  The  possible  an- 
tagonism, suspicion,  etc.,  being  re- 
moved and  security  being  assured  to 
both  sides,  then  interchange  of  prod- 
ucts is  unlimited,  which  contributes 
to  the  prosperity,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  all  concerned.  Is  not  this 
statesmanship?  Is  it  not  superior  to 
chronic  militarism? 

Belgium. 

In  this  discussion  we  will  not  in- 
dividually take  up  the  minor  anti- 
German  allies  except  one — Belgium. 
That  heroic  little  country,  like  France, 
asks  how  she  will  be  protected  from 
a  repetition  of  the  cruel  invasion  and 
despoliation  that  she  has  suffered  in 
this  war.  She  thought  that  her  safety 
was  guaranteed  before.  She  natur- 
ally wants  greater  safety  than  that. 
She  presents  her  doubts  modestly,  but 
in  the  light  of  her  tragic  experience 
she  has  a  right  to  question  closely, 
and  to  doubt.    We  will  say: 

Fair  martyr,  we  have  no  wish  to 
minimize  your  sufferings  and  your 
dangers.  For  many  years  you  have 
been,  through  no  fault  of  yours,  the 
battlefield  of  Europe.  It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  your  position 
is  dangerous.  We  should  endeavor  to 
make  it  safe;  and  we  shall.  Another 
invasion  of  Belgium  will  bring  the 
liberal  world  to  the  rescue  far  more 
promptly  than  during  this  war.  No 
peace  will  be  closed  without  special 
reference  to  Belgium's  safety.  And 
some  time,  fair  Belgium,  there  will 
be  a  capital  of  civilization,  to  serve  by 
rational  methods  the  growing  needs 
of  civilized  peoples,  substituting  rea- 
son and  common  sense  for  strife.  It 
is  probable  that  this  capital  will  be 
located  on  your  soil,  which  has  been 


contested  for  so  furiously,  and  which 
has  been  soaked  by  the  blood  of  so 
many  battles.  Thus  the  battleground 
will  become  the  headquarters  of 
peace.  The  trampled  little  country 
will  become  the  crown  of  civilization. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Teutonic  hordes  are  too 
close  to  put  such  a  tempting  jewel 
so  near  them.  But  some  time  these 
hordes  will  be  civilized  so  that  they 
can  be  trusted.  Then  it  will  be  safe 
to  place  the  crown  upon  your  devoted 
brow  for  all  time. 

Austria. 

Next  an  Austrian  rises  and  asks 
what  plans  have  been  made  for,  or 
can  be  opened  for,  the  venerable 
Hapsburg  Empire.  We  will  answer 
frankly : 

Thou  "coat  of  many  colors,"  you 
would  seem  to  be  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion for  peace.  There  are  many  com- 
plaints against  you,  one  being  that 
you  started  this  war;  another,  that 
you  have  long  oppressed  small  peoples 
within  your  realm.  But  our  plan  is 
so  broad,  so  beneficent,  so  Christian,, 
that  it  will  include  even  such  a  sinner 
against  justice  as  the  Hapsburg  out- 
fit. But  first,  can  you  resist  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser?  Second,  will  you  grant 
autonomy  to  your  subject  peoples? 
If  you  can  answer  these  two  questions 
affirmatively,  there  is  hope  for  you. 
The  League  of  Liberal  Nations  pro- 
poses to  control  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean  for  all  time.  If  you 
choose  to  qualify  as  a  liberal  nation 
and  join  the  League,  you  may  share 
its  duties  and  its  privileges.  If  you 
do  not  do  so,'  the  Jugo-Slavs  now  in 
your  empire  will  seek  freedom  from 
your  control  and  seek  life  in  the  great 
free  world.  Other  portions  of  your 
realm  will  break  off  as  they  can,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  reduced  to  the 
small  German  state  of  Austria,  a  satel- 
lite  to   the   German   empire,   with   no 
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access  to  salt  water  except  what  Ger- 
many can  give  you  to  the  Baltic  and 
North  seas. 

Germany. 

Now  we  come  to  Germany.  A  gruff 
and  morose  representative  is  present 
who  says:  "I  see  your  scheme.  The 
Kaiser  and  our  other  great  leaders 
have  told  us  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
plan  was  to  hem  us  in  on  all  sides. 
England  was  jealous  of  our  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  formed  a  plot  and 
a  league  against  us.  You  Americans 
said  it  was  not  true.  Now  you  are 
leaders  in  the  plot.  You  have  scoffed 
the  idea  that  we  were  fighting  in  this 
war  for  our  national  existence.  Now 
you  prove  all  that  we  have  ever 
claimed  against  you.  How  can  you 
call  yourselves  "liberal"  and  at  the 
same  time  plot  so  deeply  and  so  bold- 
ly against  the  German  Empire?  You 
have  all  our  colonies,  and  now  you 
want  to  choke  us  to  death." 

Ah!  Mr.  Aggressor.  Better  take 
your  heel  off  Belgium's  neck,  and 
take  your  savage,  plundering  hosts 
out  of  France,  Serbia,  Poland,  etc., 
back  into  your  own  boundaries  before 
you  speak.  You  always  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  in  a  civilized  world, 
and  none  said  you  nay.  You  were 
admired  and  flattered  for  the  splen- 
did use  you  made  of  your  privilege. 
You  plotted  and  prepared  during  many 
years  for  war;  and  then  you  charged 
suddenly  upon  a  peaceful  world,  with 
the  lie  upon  your  lips  that  you  were 
attacked.  Your  aim  was,  German 
domination  of  the  civilized  world, 
with  Berlin  as  the  world  capital.  You 
planned  well.  You  carried  out  your 
plans  efficiently.  You  have  not 
allowed  conscience,  humanity  nor  any 
moral  consideration  to  stand  in  your 
way.  You  have  been  ruthless  and 
without  mercy  to  the  uttermost  limit. 
Your  attacked  neighbors  were  sur- 
prised and  dismayed.  The  rest  of  the 
world  was  slow  to  believe  that  you 


had,  in  truth,  gone  back  to  the  ways 
of  Atilla,  the  Hun,  whom  your  Kaiser 
had  held  up  to  you  as  an  example. 
Your  fighting  strength  was  so  mar- 
velous that  the  peaceful  nations,  in 
self  defense,  had  to  combine  against 
you  and  form  this  League,  for  politi- 
cal and  military  resistance  to  your 
aggressions.  We  declare  you  to  be 
an  outlaw  nation,  not  fit  to  affiliate 
with  civilized  nations.  We  will  con- 
fine you  to  yourself  until  you  can  real- 
ize your  debasement.  Before  we  can 
consider  it  safe  to  stop  military  oper- 
ations against  you,  before  we  can 
sign  any  peace  with  you,  the  men 
guilty  of  starting  this  war,  and  the 
men  who  can  be  traced  by  the  evi- 
dence accumulated,  who  are  guilty  of 
crimes  and  outrages,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  still  alive,  must  be  delivered  up 
for  appropriate  punishment.  War  is 
the  most  monstrous  of  crimes.  Men 
guilty  of  making  war  are  the  greatest 
of  criminals.  And  men  in  arms  guilty 
of  crimes  against  the  civil  population 
should  be  punished  as  criminals. 

After  all  this  is  done,  the  burden  of 
reconstructing  your  colossal  and 
fiendish  destruction  will  be  upon  you: 
Belgium,  France,  the  hundreds  of 
ships  you  have  sunk,  the  cost  of  re- 
pelling your  aggressions,  the  human 
life  you  have  taken,  the  suffering  you 
have  caused  and  the  indecencies  and 
crimes  you  have  committed!  Should 
you,  as  a  nation,  be  allowed  to  exist 
upon  the  earth? 

But  after  such  redemption  as  you 
can  make,  and  after  you  have  com- 
pletely eradicated  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  and  established  among  your- 
selves an  elective  government,  respon- 
sible to  your  people,  and  after  you 
have  taken  every  special  privilege 
away  from  your  junker  class,  then  pos- 
sibly you  may  be  admitted  as  a  re- 
spectable member  in  the  family  of 
nations.  But  until  you  do  these 
things,  Gibraltar,  Suez,  Panama,  and 
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all  the  other  strategic  points  on  the 
globe,  and  the  ports  of  every  colony 
and  of  every  liberal  nation  will  be 
closed  against  you.  You  will  be 
branded   as   "Unclean!    Unclean!" 

When  you  awaken,  morally,  and 
when  you  open  your  minds  to  the  de- 
ception and  suffering  that  your  gov- 
erning classes  have  put  upon  you  and 
forced  upon  the  world,  the  self- 
respecting  portion  of  the  German 
people  may  so  completely  redeem 
their  country  that  it  may  yet  shine 
again  in  the  galaxy  of  nations.  We 
sincerely  hope  so.  Then  we  can  have 
a  world  fit  to  live  in. 


Combine  the  Liberal  Flags  of  the 
Earth. 

[Before  reading  this  editorial  the  read- 
er is  asked  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  "Old  Glory/'  Then 
the  spirit  of  what  follows  can  be  more 
fully   appreciated.'] 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  have  served 
us  well  as  a  banner  of  liberty  and 
law;  of  unity  out  of  many;  of  great 
states  free  in  things  local,  and  in 
harmonious  union  in  things  beyond 
the  local  sphere.  The  stripes  on  this 
flag  are  emblematic  of  the  original 
thirteen  commonwealths  that  had  the 
courage  and  the  profound  political 
wisdom  to  combine  for  the  freedom 
and  safety  of  all.  It  was  no  small 
thing  to  smother  selfishness  and  to 
rise  above  jealousies  which  lurked  and 
tempted.  But  the  rich  reward  is  that 
there  is  no  more  selfishness  among 
our  states,  and  jealousies  have  been 
so  completely  forgotten  that  it  is  now 
hard  to  understand  that  such  a 
thing  ever  existed  among  our  states. 
We  have  killed  these  evils  completely 
—simply  by  putting  something  better 
in  their  place.  And  the  galaxy  of  stars 
on  the  spread  of  blue  shows  that  the 
original  thirteen  have  grown  to  forty- 
eight — each  state  representing  a  noble 
commonwealth.  By  common  agree- 
ment    and     mutually     advantageous 


co-operation,  these  forty-eight  states 
make  the  greatest  nation  that  the  sun 
has  ever  shown  upon.  This  nation 
covers  almost  as  much  territory  as 
the  continent  of  Europe,  with  differ- 
ences in  climate  almost  as  great, 
population  about  one-fourth  that  of 
the  entire  continent  of  Europe  and 
wealth  much  more  than  half.  In  for- 
eign affairs  these  forty-eight  states 
act  as  one.  In  war  they  act  as  one. 
This,  with  their  internal  co-operation 
and  harmony,  is  how  they  became 
the  great  nation  that  this  emblem  rep- 
resents. We  present  this  great  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  civilized  world  and 
bid  all  peoples  of  the  earth  to  look. 
This  is  the  reward  for  driving  to  their 
dens  the  twin  evils,  selfishness  and 
jealousy;  and  we  behold  that  all  the 
states  are  wealthier,  safer  and  happier 
for  this  seeming  sacrifice  of  self. 
Truly  a  great  lesson  for  the  world  in 
its  present  travail.  We  are  proud  of 
all  that  our  glorious  flag  represents; 
but  today,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
it.  As  great  and  as  splendid  as  our 
emblem  of  liberty  and  unity  is,  today 
we  want  something  more.  We  want 
this:  the  British  Union  Jack. 

[.Here  hold  in  one  hand  our  flag  and  the 
British  flag  of  equal  size  and  wave  to- 
gether.] ,g 

Columbia  and  Britannia!  We  need 
not  praise  the  Union  Jack,  the  emblem 
of  unity  on  the  sea,  as  Old  Glory  is 
the  emblem  of  unity  on  land  in  the 
U.  S.  A,  The  Union  Jack,  the  de- 
fender of  chivalry  upon  the  sea,  and 
the  messenger  of  civilization  to  dis- 
tant  peoples.     A   fitting   combination. 

Uncle  Sam  goes  over  to  John  Bull 
and  says:  "Brother  John,  you  are  in 
trouble?"  "Yes,  Sam,  very  serious 
trouble."  "Well,  John,  your  enemies 
are  my  enemies;  and  your  friends  are 
my  friends.  Let  us  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  latter,  and  go  and  find  our 
friends." 

They  cross  the  channel  and  find  a 
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beautiful  sweetheart,  La  Belle  France. 
Long  has  she  sung  and  suffered  for 
liberty.  She  is  now  troubled  but 
courageous.  They  tell  her  that  they 
have  joined  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  Union  Jack  for  the  liberty,  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  "But  we 
are  lonely,  we  two  ugly  and  awk- 
ward bachelors" — and  then  they  stam- 
mer and  blush.  The  beautiful  figure 
instantly  meets  the  situation  and 
says:  "Here  is  my  tri-color  and  my 
heart  with  it;  and  I  have  a  beautiful 
sister  down  on  the  Adriatic;  and  a 
poor,  torn  little  sister  on  the  Schelde 
who  has  been  trampled  by  the  Beast. 
All  the  world  agreed  to  protect  her, 
but  the  Beast  trampled  her. 

[Here  add  the  French  flag  to  the  two 
flags  already  mentioned;  also  the  Belgian, 
Italian,  Japanese,  and  all  other  Allied 
flags  that  may  &e  at  hand,  and  wave  all 
together.] 

Sam  and  John  add  the  tri-color  to 
the  two  flags  that  have  always  meant 
so  much  to  each,  and  say  that  liberty 
cannot  be  adequately  represented  by 
his  own  flag  nor  by  the  two  combined. 
Liberty  needs  these  two,  the  tri-color, 
the  green  of  Italy,  and  the  emblem  of 
every  liberal  and  democratic  people 
the  whole  world  round.  These  em- 
blems should  be  woven  together  now 
while  the  blood  of  all  these  peoples  is 
being  shed  in  mutual  defense  against 
autocracy  and  despotism. 

Now  these  peoples  should  combine 
in  counsel  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties.  The  American  colo- 
nies combined,  both  in  arms  and  in 
counsel,  against  the  aggressions  and 
stupidity  of  a  German  king.  Now  the 
liberal  peoples  who  are  in  arms 
against  another  German  king  should 
join  in  counsel  as  well  as  in  arms. 
No  Loss.    All  Gain. 

When  we  entwine  our  Stars  and 
Stripes  with  the  British  emblem,  the 
tri-color,  and  the  flags  of  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  Japan,  etc.,  do  we  lose 
our  dear  old  flag?    No.    We  only  join 


it  to  the  others  that  stand  for  lib- 
erty and  democracy,  in  combined  op- 
position to  autocracy  and  despotism. 

When  we  join  in  political  combina- 
tion with  the  nations  whose  soldiers 
are  now  fighting  and  dying  beside  our 
dear  boys,  do  we  give  up  what  our 
forefathers  fought  for?  No.  We  join 
with  the  others  to  protect  what  pa- 
triots have  struggled  and  died  for 
in  every  free  land. 

When  we  yield  the  control  of  the 
Panama  canal  and  our  other  water- 
ways and  our  colonies  to  a  new  liberal 
political  council,  do  we  lose  them? 
No.  We  still  have  a  voice  in  their 
control,  and  we  gain  a  voice  in  the 
control,  against  selfish  and  aggressive 
autocracy,  of  every  colony  and  of 
every  strategic  point  in  the  world  now 
controlled  by  any  free  nation  on  the 
globe. 

When  Britannia  twines  her  flag 
with  ours  and  the  others  mentioned 
above,  does  she  lose  it?  No.  Her 
flag  gains  a  glorious  and  strengthen- 
ing companionship.  When  Britain 
yields  the  control  of  her  navy  to  a 
new  liberal  political  council,  does  she 
lose  it?  No.  She  loses  nothing,  and 
gains  the  collective  wisdom  and  naval 
strength  of  all  the  liberal  world. 
When  she  yields  Gibraltar,  the  Suez 
canal  and  all  her  other  strategic  naval 
and  commercial  points  to  such  a  coun- 
cil, does  she  lose  them?  No.  She 
gains  the  courage  and  the  right  to  use 
the  power  that  these  possessions  have 
always  given  her,  in  opposition  to 
aggressive  autocracy,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  oppression  everywhere.  If 
she  had  attempted  to  make  positive 
use  of  these  great  powers  before  this 
war,  her  motives  would  have  been 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued 
everywhere.  Now,  in  company  with 
all  the  other  free  nations,  she  can, 
with  them,  make  splendid  use  of  these 
great  powers. 

And  the  tri-color.     Will  it  have  to 
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give  up  the  splendid  colonies  which 
it  waves  over?  No.  France  will  have 
all  proper  use  of  all  her  colonial  em- 
pire, and  her  political  friends  the 
world  over  will  have  the  same  ac- 
cess; and  in  return  she  will  get  as 
complete  possession  and  use  of  the 
entire  colonial  world.  She  will  gain 
immensely.  All  will  gain  immensely. 
Every  undeveloped  land  and  people 
now  a  colony  of  any  country  will  gain 
immensely. 

Many  of  our  13  original  states  pos- 
sessed territory  in  the  then  undevel- 
oped west.  Soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  all  the  states  ceded  all 
such  territory  to  Congress.  This  ter- 
ritory was  administered  and  devel- 
oped by  the  U.  S.  government, 
and  from  time  to  time  parts  of  it  were 
admitted  as  states.  This  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  proposition  that  all 
the  liberal  governments  of  the  world 
— that  is,  the  governments  now  at  war 
with  Germany,  shall  cede  all  their 
colonial  possessions  to  an  Allied  or 
Liberal  Political  Council,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  all  said  governments 
through  representation  in  said  Coun- 
cil. This  would  dispose  for  all  time 
of  the  struggle  for  colonies,  and  it 
would  dispose  of  any  proposal  to  re- 
turn the  German  colonies  after  the 
war.  The  only  way  that  Germany 
could  have  any  say  in  managing  any 
colonies  would  be  by  representation 
in  the  Council. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  state  war  debts  were 
assumed  by  the  U.  S.  government. 
May  it  be  possible  that  the  war  debts 
of  the  nations  now  at  war  with  Ger- 
many will  be  assumed  by  an  Allied 
Political  Council  and  paid  from  a  gen- 
eral fund  created  by  taxation.  Such 
an  idea  would  be  considered  extreme- 
ly visionary  were  it  not  for  the  above- 
mentioned       well-known       precedent. 


Our  forefathers  worked  in  the  dark, 
without  such  precedents;  the  light  of 
these  precedents  ought  to  make  our 
problems  much  easier  to  us  than  were 
these  same  problems  to  them,  without 
any  precedent  whatever.  They  were 
working  in  the  dark.  We  have  the 
light  of  their  experience. 


Two  Summers. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  the 
Allies  pressed  the  Germans  hard  in 
France,  forcing  numerous  retreats, 
capturing  strategic  high  gnound  in 
Belgium,  and  finally  compelling  the 
Germans  to  fall  back  on  the  famous 
Hindenburg  line. 

The  summer  of  1918  is  still  young 
(June  15),  and  the  Germans  have 
fought  their  way  back  to  the  Marne, 
which  river  they  had  not  seen  since 
1914;  they  have  recaptured  the  stra- 
tegic high  points  in  Belgium  that  cost 
the  English  so  dearly  a  year  ago;  and 
they  are  again  seriously  threatening 
Paris,  the  first  time  since  1914,  and 
also   threatening   the   channel   ports. 

Why  the  difference?  The  autocracy 
which  the  liberal  nations  are  fighting 
has  been  busy  politically  as  well  as 
militarily  in  the  east,  while  the  lib- 
eral nations  have  made  no  combined 
political  move  whatever.  The  territory 
controlled  by  the  German  autocracy  is 
contiguous  and  compact;  and  the  au- 
tocracy is  itself  also  united  and  com- 
pact, with  a  distinct  and  acknowledged 
head,  the  Kaiser,  the  government  act- 
ing as  a  powerful  political  as  well  as 
military  unit. 

The  liberal  nations  are  scattered 
and  have  no  unity  whatever,  except 
military  unity  on  the  western  front, 
which  unity  was  forced  upon  them 
recently  by  military  disaster.  The 
scattered  condition  of  these  nations 
is  a  powerful  political  asset  to  them 
if  they  would  only  combine  for  the 
use    of   it.     By   being    scattered,    the 
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command  of  the  sea  is  necessary 
to  them,  and  they  have  it.  By  that 
control  they  can,  and  practically  do, 
control  the  world  except  that  part 
controlled  by  the  compact  German  au- 
tocracy, and  they  can  keep  that  au- 
tocracy forever  hemmed  in,  if  they 
combine  politically  and  declare  this 
to  be  their  permanent  purpose  and  de- 
termination, until  the  autocracy  abdi- 
cates and  the  people  under  it  are 
made  free.  No  people  will  perma- 
nently be  kept  from  the  sea,  and  from 
the  commerce  and  raw  materials  nec- 
essary to  modern  life.  When  the 
subject  peoples  under  the  autocracy 
are  led  to  understand,  or  made  to  un- 
derstand, they  will  discover  that  their 
exploiters  and  oppressors  are  their 
real  enemies,  and  they  will  resolve  to 
become  a  part  of  the  Liberal  National 
League.  All  their  interests  will  be 
there,  if  it  offers  united  strength  and 
permanency. 

Political  combination  of  the  liberal 
nations  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
win  the  war,  to  keep  it  won,  and  to 
permanently  liberalize  the  world. 


Two  New  German  Lakes. 

The  political  gains  of  Germany  in 
the  east  during  the  past  year  have 
made  the  Black  sea  a  German  lake. 
Political  gains  farther  north  have  also 
made  the  Baltic  sea  a  German  lake. 
These  are  startling  accomplishments, 
and  they  mean  much  to  the  future  of 
the  German  autocracy  if  their  control 
by  that  autocracy  should  become  per- 
manent. These  gains  were  made  pos- 
sible by  military  successes,  but  they 
could  not  have  been  organized  and 
practically  put  under  German  hegem- 
ony without  political  activity  and  en- 
terprise. 

The  Germans  expect  all  their  polit- 
ical gains  to  become  permanent. 
Much  more  than  "Mittel-Europa"  they 
have  already  attained.  They  expect 
that    the    liberal    nations    will    never 


unite  politically;  that  division  of  in- 
terests may  at  any  time  spring  up 
among  them;  and  that  the  lack  of 
political  combination  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  them  will  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Germany's  favor,  leav- 
ing immense  gains  in  the  east  to  Ger- 
many, including  the  control  of  these 
two  incomparable  bodies  of  water 
which  have  recently  become  German 
lakes. 

A  peace  that  would  leave  such  gains 
under  German  control  would  be  dis- 
tinctly a  German  peace,  whatever  the 
other  terms,  concerning  Belgium, 
Prance,  etc.  But  if  the  German  au- 
tocracy were  opposed  by  a  political 
combination  as  earnest  and  deter- 
mined as  the  autocracy  itself,  and  if 
this  combination  of  liberal  nations, 
having  control  of  the  sea,  should 
make  it  plain  to  the  entire  world  that 
the  Black  sea  could  never  be  of 
much  use  to  Germany,  with  enemy 
war  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles; and  with  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  the  Suez  canal  and  Gibraltar 
forever  closed  to  her,  this  new  Ger- 
man lake  would  shrink  into  unim- 
portance as  a  possession  of  Germany. 

And  in  the  north  the  same  principle 
will  apply.  Germany  has  the  Baltic, 
and  she  can  get  out  through  the  Kiel 
canal,  even  though  the  Scandinavian 
strait  should  be  closed  to  her.  But 
she  would  have  difficulty  in  getting- 
out  of  the  North  sea  except  by  con- 
sent of  the  liberal  nation  combine,  if 
there  should  be  a  permanent  combine. 
And  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
not  enamored  of  German  control  of 
the  Baltic.  Compulsion  might  keep 
them  quiet  for  a  few  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  absence  of  a  liberal  na- 
tion combine  in  control  of  the  world 
waterways  outside  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  seas.  Sweden  has  for  many 
years  been  afraid  of  Russia  and 
friendly  to  Germany,  and  Denmark 
afraid   of   Germany,   for   obvious   rea- 
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sons.  Now  the  situation  as  to  Sweden 
is  reversed.  All  of  Scandinavia  must 
come  under  German  hegemony  and 
control  unless  there  is  some  other 
strong  and  permanent  power  to 
look.  to.  There  can  be  no  other 
strong  and  permanent  power,  if  the 
liberal  nations  fail  to  unite  politically 
and  permanently.  And  if  the  liberal 
nations  resume  competition  among 
themselves  after  the  war,  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations  must  inevitably  fall 
completely  into  German  hands. 

The  situation  is  grave,  and  the 
future  calamitous  for  the  liberal 
world,  unless  one  simple  remedy  is 
applied.  By  the  aid  of  these  two  new 
German  lakes,  the  German  autocracy 
can  extend  its  power,  and  in  time 
completely  subdue  a  divided  liberal 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
bination of  the  liberal  nations  as  firm 
and  as  determined  as  the  combination 
under  the  autocracy,  and  as  clear,  in- 
telligent and  determined  as  to  its 
larger  objects  and  interests,  could 
forestall  and  defeat  the  autocratic 
combination,  easily  and  certainly. 
But  it  can  be  done  in  no  other  way, 
except  possibly  by  many  years  of  mili- 
tary struggle. 

By  military  efforts  alone,  how  many 
years  would  be  required  to  reach  Ber- 
lin? The  writer  would  like  to  see 
Old  Glory  and  the  friendly  flags  fly  in 
Berlin  this  year!  But  no  reasonable 
person  can  expect  it.  And  we  know 
that  after  this  harvest  Germany  can 
get  supplies  from  the  east,  and  that 
these  supplies  will  grow  in  abundance 
from  year  to  year.  If  the  liberal  na- 
tions remain  politically  separate,  and 
politically  dormant  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  political  enterprise 
of  the  autocracy  will  add  constant 
strength  to  its  army,  making  our  mili- 
tary task  progressively  more  difficult. 
And  even  if  our  military  arm  should 
succeed,  after  many  years  and  in- 
calculable   sacrifices,    what   would   be 


the  gain  if  the  liberal  world  should 
lapse  again  into  the  pre-war  absence 
of  unity?  Germany  would  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  combination, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  liberal  na- 
tions into  their  pre-war  competition 
would  be  Germany's  open  opportunity 
to  begin  combination  again.  Even  if 
the  personnel  of  the  present  autocracy 
were  removed,  if  the  Hohenzollerns 
were  destroyed,  the  political  lesson 
would  be  remembered  and  put  into 
practice  again;  and  all  the  agony  of 
this  war  would  be  necessary  again 
in  one  or  two  generations. 

The  only  salvation  for  this  world, 
now  or  in  the  future,  lies  through 
political  combination  of  the  liberal 
nations.  Without  it,  the  war  will  be 
long,  of  uncertain  result,  and  it  must 
be  repeated  at  some  future  time. 
With  immediate  political  combination 
of  the  liberal  powers,  the  war  will 
soon  be  over,  the  result  will  be  cer- 
tain liberal  victory,  and  if  the  com- 
bination should  be  continued  perma- 
nently, the  victory  over  autocracy  will 
be  permanent. 


Two  Leagues  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Two  leagues  of  nations  are  now 
struggling  to  enforce  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  German  league  is  a 
league  indeed.  Led  and  controlled 
by  the  German  autocracy,  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  as  permanent  as  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty,  which  has  sev- 
eral centuries  to  its  credit,  and  looks 
forward  to  untold  future  centuries  of 
rule  and  growth. 

The  liberal  league  is  not  a  league 
as  yet.  It  is  allied  in  a  military  way 
only,  merely  to  oppose  the  aggressions 
of  the  German  autocracy.  Beyond  this 
it  has  no  function  nor  vision — at  pres- 
ent. If  by  military  co-operation  it 
should  win  the  war,  it  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  let  the  German  au- 
tocracy have  another  try  at  any  time 
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in  the  future  that  the  said  autocracy 
may  choose.  Its  extreme  declared 
purpose  is  to  "destroy  Prussian  mili- 
tarism." Napoleon  did  that,  but  it 
came  back  to  such  exuberant  life  in  a 
few  years  that  it  contributed  substan- 
tially to  Napoleon's  final  defeat. 

The  autocratic  league  offers  per- 
manent peace ;  but  an  autocratic  peace. 
The  liberal  league  offers  a  liberal 
peace,  but  it  offers  no  guarantee  nor 
political  mechanism  to  make  the  peace 
permanent. 

The  liberal  league  is  in  combat  with 
autocracy,  but  the  combat  is  not  to 
be  a  mortal  one.  It  proposes  to  de- 
feat autocracy,  but  not  to  end  au- 
tocracy. 

The  autocratic  league  uses  the  most 
powerful  weapon  known  to  civiliza- 
tion, the  weapon  of  political  soli- 
darity. The  liberal  league  entirely 
ignores  this  weapon,  and  hence  it 
faces  a  very  difficult  war,  and  it  offers 
no  permanency  to  the  "peace  with 
victory"  that  it  aspires  to. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
there  were  thirteen  colonies  strug- 
gling against  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful kings  of  that  time.  The  colonies 
had  the  political  sagacity  to  unite. 
Many  of  their  interests  conflicted, 
and  they  were  all  selfish;  but  liberty 
from  oppression  was  the  largest  in- 
terest of  all  of  them,  and  the  most 
intelligent  selfishness  was  to  help  one 
another  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression. They  knew  that  if  they  did 
not  combine  all  their  wisdom  and 
all  their  resources  of  every  kind,  they 
could  not  succeed.  They  combined 
completely  and  succeeded.  And  by 
continuing  the  political  combination 
after  their  military  success,  the  com- 
bination and  what  it  has  grown  to 
continues  to  this  day,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  major  powers  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Without    political    combination    the 


war  could  not  have  succeeded.  And 
if  it  had  succeeded  without  political 
union,  the  separate  independent  states 
would  have  become  minor  powers,  the 
small  ones  a  temptation  to  the  large 
ones,  and  all  a  temptation  to  foreign 
powers,  so  that  wars  and  political  in- 
trigue would  have  become  the  con- 
stant thing,  instead  of  the  birth  of  a 
great  free  nation.  We  cannot  suffi- 
ciently thank  our  sagacious  fore- 
fathers for  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary combination  against  the  then 
common  enemy. 

Where  is  that  sagacity  now?  Our 
common  enemy  is  encouraged  by 
many  things.  First,  by  his  political 
successes  in  the  east,  as  well  as  his 
military  successes  in  the  east  and  west. 
Second,  by  the  absence  of  political 
combination  of  his  enemies;  hence 
he  knows  that  his  success  is  certain, 
if  not  during  this  war,  then  after  the 
war;  for  he  is  already  planning  and 
preparing   for   the   next   war. 

The  only  thing  that  can  perma- 
nently defeat  the  German  autocracy 
is  permanent  political  combination  of 
the  nations  now  fighting  Germany, 
with  the  door  open  for  the  reception 
into  the  liberal  combination  of  any 
neutral  power,  or  any  present  allied 
vassal  power  to  Germany,  as  soon  as 
any  applicant  is  duly  qualified  by  in- 
ternal democratic  development  and  ex- 
ternal opposition  to  Germany. 

On  one  side  is  the  German  autoc- 
racy, bribing  or  compelling  every 
weak  people  in  its  reach  to  come 
under  its  wing.  On  the  other  side — 
look!  there  is  nothing  that  the  world 
can  see — no  standard.  There  are 
many  nations  fighting  Germany,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  political  unity. 
The  timorous  are  attracted  to  the  one 
strong  thing  in  this  world  that  makes 
itself  seen  and  felt:  that  is  the  Ger- 
man autocracy,  with  its  omnipresent 
Kaiser     "in     shining     armor."       The 
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other  side   offers  nothing  to  the  eye, 
nor  to  the  understanding. 

Place  against  the  German  autocra- 
cy a  Liberal  or  Allied  Political  Coun- 
cil, combining  politically  all  the  gov- 
ernments now  fighting  against  Ger- 
man aggression,  and  the  autocracy 
will  be  conscious  of  combined  and 
permanent  opposition.  Liberal  minds 
everywhere  will  be  attracted  to  it. 
Autocracy  everywhere  will  then  know 
that  it  has  an  implacable  foe,  which 
will  be  certain  to  win  in  the  .end. 
This  will  be  the  greatest  discourage- 
ment that  ever  came  across  the  path 
of  autocracy;  and  the  greatest  en- 
couragement ever  offered  to  liberals, 
liberal  nations  and  liberal  individuals, 
the  world  over. 

Here  is  the  strongest  weapon  that 
can  be  used  against  the  German  au- 
tocracy. Every  day  that  the  liberal 
nations  neglect  to  use  this  weapon 
means  great  and  unnecessary  sacri- 
fice of  our  precious  boys  at  the  front. 
For  this  will  aid  their  efforts,  make 
their  victory  absolutely  certain  and 
much  sooner,  and  the  victory  over 
autocracy  will  be  permanent,  as  this 
liberal  political  league  to  enforce 
peace  would  of  necessity  remain  a 
permanent    institution    of    the    world. 


Our  True  Objectives. 

Now  (June  25),  synchronous  with 
the  Austrian  defeat,  and  as  June,  the 
last  month  before  the  new  harvest,  is 
the  worst  famine  month  of  the  year, — 
now  would  be  an  ideal  time  to  offer 
to  Austria  a  membership,  or  a  pros- 
pective membership,  in  a  Liberal  Na- 
tion League,  to  control  the  sea  and 
the  world  commerce  for  all  time.  Or, 
Austria  not  responding,  such  a  time 
as  this  would  be  an  opportune  time 
to  offer  something  tangible  and  with 
great  future  prospects  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs now  discontented  with  their  in- 


clusion in  the  Austro-Hungarian   em- 
pire. 

It  is  important  that  the  Liberal  Po- 
litical Council  should  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  existence  of 
this  Council  would  strengthen  us  in 
our  defeats,  and  it  would  enable  us 
to  take  advantage  of  our  victories, 
following  up  military  victories  with 
political  victories.  And,  let  us  real- 
ize, the  political  victories  are  really 
our  true  objectives.  They  are  the 
victories  that  can  be  made  permanent 
and  constructive.  The  Germans  fol- 
low every  military  victory  that  re- 
sults in  the  control  of  new  territory, 
with  political  reconstruction  accord- 
ing to  their  autocratic  ideas.  Every 
time  that  we  fail  to  embrace  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  political  offensive 
according  to  our  democratic  ideas,  we 
postpone  our  final  and  permanent  vic- 
tory. 

Our  final  and  permanent  victory 
must  be  political,  made  possible  by 
military  victories.  The  issue  is  clear- 
ly political — autocracy  vs.  democracy. 
The  German  autocracy  is  fully 
equipped  politically,  and  is  always  on 
the  alert.  We,  the  opponents  of  Ger- 
man autocracy,  who  represent*  democ- 
racy in  this  world  struggle,  unfor- 
tunately, up  to  this  time  have  been 
blind  to  the  political  side  of  the  con- 
test. We  have  no  political  organ  for 
united  political  action.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  function  without  an  organ. 

There  never  has  been,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  an  international  po- 
litical organ,  made  up  from  the 
constituent  powers.  The  international 
need  of  the ,  present  time  demands 
such  an  organ,  and  the  pressing  emer- 
gency precludes  years  of  deliberation 
in  the  construction  of  such  organ. 
Therefore  it  is  important  that  a  sim- 
ple plan  be  pursued  for  quick  service 
in  this  important  field. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  plan  conceivable 
is  that  heretofore  suggested  in  these 
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pages.  It  is  proposed,  not  as  a  per- 
manency, but  because  it  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  be  put  into  immediate  oper- 
ation, and  at  the  same  time  it  possesses 
the  rude  outlines  of  justice  to  the 
constituents.  It  is  simply  this:  That 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
each  appoint  three  delegates  to  a  Lib- 
eral Nation  Council,  Allied  Political 
Council,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called; 
Italy  and  Japan  each  appoint  two  dele- 
gates, and  each  of  the  other  govern- 
ments opposing  Germany  appoint  one 
delegate. 

This  Political  Council  should  meet 
in  London  at  once  and  remain  in  ses- 
sion during  the  war.  It  should  begin 
business  as  soon  as  any  delegates  ar- 
rive, without  waiting  interminably  or 
indefinitely  for  the  arrival  of  others. 
These  are  strenuous  times  and  the 
inter-allied  political  interests  in  this 
war  have  been  woefully  neglected.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  President  will 
immediately  appoint  our  three  dele- 
gates and  send  them  forward.  This 
will  be  a  beginning.  Other  appoint- 
ments will  follow  soon.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  Council  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  the  world  over  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
army  to  oppose  autocracy.  Its  politi- 
cal services  would  be  of  inestimable 
aid  to  the  military  arm  in  ending  the 
war.  And  at  the  end  of  the  war  this 
political  arm  would  be  of  first  impor- 
tance. It  would  shorten  the  work  at 
the  peace  table,  and  it  would  make  the 
peace  of  the  world  permanent.  Let 
us  have  immediate  action. 


Why  the  U.  S.  Should  Lead. 

We  are  accustomed  to  interstate 
harmony  and  co-operation  through  a 
central  agency  at  Washington.  We 
know  by  long  practice  how  interests 
that  are  apparently  conflicting  can  be 
harmonized  in  a  way  that  will  serve 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  better 


than  each  could  pursue  its  separate 
interests  alone.  This  is  the  greatest 
and  the  most  important  political  les- 
son that  civilization  has  developed. 

It  is  now  absolutely  necessary,  if 
civilization  is  to  be  preserved,  that 
the  progressive  governments  of  the 
earth  shall  learn  the  lesson  of  co-op- 
eration. "In  union  there  is  strength." 
Autocracy  in  mid-Europe  is  now  unit- 
ing to  itself  all  that  it  can  reach,  and 
each  added  and  subjugated  people 
means  increased  resources,  to  be  used 
to  extend  its  dominion.  The  free  na- 
tions acting  separately,  each  in  its 
own  supposed  interest,  cannot  cope 
successfully  with  this  united  aggres- 
sion. As  the  farmer  could  not  break 
the  bundle  of  sticks,  but  broke  each 
one  separately  when  they  were  sep- 
arated, so  the  German  autocracy  could, 
by  choosing  its  own  convenience  and 
opportunity,  subjugate  each  liberal 
nation  separately,  but  it  could  not 
subjugate  all  or  any  of  them  if  they 
were  bound  together. 

Hence  the  immediate  importance  of 
binding  together  the  liberal  nations 
of  the  earth,  as  our  states  are  bound 
together,  to  resist  autocratic  aggres- 
sion and  domination,  and  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  democracy  the  world 
over. 


An  Era  of  Small  States. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
what  the  choice  of  the  neutral  states 
of  Europe  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  choose  between  the  combined  lib- 
eral nations  and  the  German  autocra- 
cy. The  time  for  independent  national 
life  on  this  globe  is  rapidly  passing. 
After  this  war,  single  independent  na- 
tions will  find  themselves  in  an  anom- 
olous  position,  with  the  Liberal  and 
the  German  combinations  competing 
for  supremacy.  No  nation  desiring  a 
life  upon  the  sea  can  hesitate  in  mak- 
ing a   choice.     Thus   Spain  and  Nor- 
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way  will  not  hesitate.  The  position 
of  Holland,  with  large  sea  activities 
and  contiguous  by  land  with  Germany, 
will  be  embarrassing.  Also  that  of 
Denmark,  and  less  so  of  Sweden. 
The  liberal  nations  will  recognize 
these  difficulties,  and  will  not  wish  to 
increase  their  hardships. 

The  Liberal  League  will  defend  the 
existence  of  small  states  and  foster 
their  individual  development,  both 
within  the  League  and  outside  of  it. 
Our  democratic  federations,  our  own 
and  the  Swiss  federation  for  example, 
are  accustomed  to  the  existence  of 
small  states  within  their  fold.  Our 
own  little  states  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  are  just  as  safe  and  just  as 
independent  as  such  powerful  states 
as  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  And 
the  small  or  less  populous  Swiss  Can- 
tons are  as  safe  and  as  independent 
as  the  larger  and  more  populous  ones. 
Thus  our  aim  would  be  to  give  every 
small  state  in  the  League  the  same 
security  and  independence  as  that  en- 
joyed by  the  most  powerful  members. 
Thus  Portugal  would  fare  as  well  as 
Great  Britain  or  the  U.  S.  A. 

And  there  need  be  no  harsh  limit 
upon  the  making  of  distinct  and  free 
small  states  out  of  the  discontented 
peoples  of  portions  of  Europe.  The 
Balkan  states,  being  assured  of  se- 
curity and  freedom  of  access  to  each 
other  and  to  the  sea  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, need  not  be  as  concerned  as 
formerly  about  their  exact  bounda- 
ries. The  mixture  of  races  in  Mace- 
donia is  intricate.  The  old  competi- 
tion, restrictions  and  aggressions  con- 
tinuing, it  would  be  a  vital  matter  to 
many  families  and  villages  where  the 
boundary  line  would  run;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  any 
boundary  line  that  would  not  work 
harm  and  injustice  to  a  great  many. 
But  with  all  of  these  states  within  a 
League  led  by  the  great  liberal  na- 
tions   of   the    world,    these    boundary 


lines,  instead  of  being  vital  would  be- 
come matters  of  secondary,  almost 
negligible,  importance.  Within  such 
league,  the  political,  industrial  and 
commercial  life  internal  to  and  among 
these  states  would  be  more  free  and 
more  constructive  than  ever  before. 
Immediate  fears  might  be  mitigated 
by  constructing  Macedonia  into  a  new 
state,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  a  link  connecting  the  other  Balkan 
states.  Salonika  should  be  made  a 
free  port,  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  new  state  of  Macedonia, 
but  the  super-control  of  all  ports 
would  be  held  by  the  League. 

This  is  only  a  brief  indication  of 
the  broad  and  liberal  constructive 
policy  of  the  Liberal  International 
League.  The  same  policy  would  be 
extended  to  new  states  that  may  be 
created  to  satisfy  the  Czechs,  Jugo- 
slavs, etc.  A  new  era  of  small  states 
could  thus  be  inaugurated.  These 
states  would  be  safe;  and  under  ab- 
solute security,  without  draining  their 
substance  in  military  preparation, 
these  states  would  develop  a  career 
of  usefulness,  attractiveness  and  pros- 
perity never  before  known  to  them. 

Two  Books. 

"Draft  Convention  for  League  of  Na- 
tions." By  a  group  of  American  jurists 
and  publicists.  With  description  and 
comment  by  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Balti- 
more. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.     Price  25c. 


"The  Economic  Basis  of  an  Enduring 
Peace,"  by  C.  W.  MacFarlane,  C.  E., 
Ph.  D.  Published  by  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  1628  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1. 

The  reviews  qf  these  two  books  are 
in  type,  but  must  be  carried  over  to  the 
next  issue. 

For  propaganda  purposes  we  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  this  issue  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  3  copies  for  25  cents;  7  copies 
for  50  cents;  16  copies  for  $1.  These  prices 
will  Include  delivery  by  mail,  to  either  one 
address  or  to  different  addresses. 
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War  and  Efficiency. 


War  is  ruthlessly  destructive.  It 
demands  the  ultimate  of  sacrifice.  It 
is  frightfully  wasteful,  and  without 
conscience. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  war  de- 
mands efficiency.  It  gives  its  prizes 
to  efficiency  alone. 

Therefore,  as  a  war  measure,  if  for 
nothing  else,  now  is  the  time  of  times 
to  check  waste  and  increase  efficiency 
in  municipal,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment in  this  country. 

Now  is  the  time  for  charter  com- 
missions to  construct  municipal  char- 
ters that  will  yield  efficient  govern- 
ment; that  will  yield  the  maximum  of 
service  for  the  minimum  of  cost;  that 
will  give  great  power  to  a  few  careful- 
ly chosen  officers,  but  subject  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  to  popular  control 
by  means  of  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum and  Recall. 

Now  is  the  time  for  states  to  call 
constitutional  conventions,  and  for 
these  conventions  to  provide  for  effi- 
cient but  popularly  controlled  govern- 
ment. The  state  executive  should 
have  charge  of  all  the  departments  of 
state  government,  and  then  he  should 
be  held  responsible  for  results.  Now 
is  the  time  to  reduce  the  number  and 
complexity  of  state  laws,  and  to  put 
state  government  under  the  possibili- 
ty of  popular  control  by  means  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Now  is  the  time  to  compel  Congress 
to  establish  an  executive  budget  plan. 
The  pressure  upon  the  time  of  Con- 
gressmen by  small  and  local  trifles 
should  be  removed.  Congressmen 
should  be  made  free  to  devote  their 
full  time  and  talents  to  the  serious  na- 
tional  problems   that  now  face   them. 


A  Period  of  Construction. 

The  world  is  being  destroyed.  The 
forces  of  destruction  are  more  active 


now  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  pressing  question  is, 
shall  we  permit  it  to  stay  destroyed? 
No!  a  thousand  times  no. 

Then,  this  must  not  only  be  a  period 
of  destruction,  but  also  a  period  of 
construction,  chiefly  of  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions. We  often  hear  it  said  that 
the  world  will  never  be  again  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  without  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  what  changes  will  be 
made  or  should  be  made.  Let  us  try 
to  relieve  this  vagueness,  and  vision 
something  definite  as  to  the  new  world 
that  is  coming. 

First,  it  will  not  be  a  fairy  world, 
coming  by  magic  at  the  waving  of  a 
wand.  It  will  be  a  world  made  by 
"blood  and  iron"  combined  with  the 
best,  most  courageous  and  most  con- 
structive brains  that  we  have.  It  will 
be  made  by  hard  work,  fearless  courage, 
tireless  energy,  inexhaustible  patience 
and  endless  determination.  Incom- 
parably the  biggest  thing  in  sight  for 
the  new  world  is  the  political  con- 
struction to  which  this  issue  of  Equity 
is  devoted.  This  is  the  thing  that 
should  be  begun  at  once,  on  some  such 
simple  and  ready  plan  as  that  sug- 
gested in  these  pages.  But  the  com- 
pletion of  this  world-wide  political 
construction  will  engage  the  best 
minds  for  some  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile  every  political  unit,  large 
and  small,  the  world  over,  should  have 
its  structure  re-examined,  with  view  to 
improvement  here  and  there.  Some 
non-essential  parts  should  be  elimin- 
ated, and  some  weak  places  should  be 
reinforced;  and  many  political  struc- 
tures should  be  abandoned  and  new 
ones  created  to  better  suit  present 
needs  and  requirements.  This  need  is 
world-wide.  The  British  Parliament 
devotes  its  attention  on  one  day  to 
large  imperial  affairs,  and  the  next  to 
some  small  local  matter  in  Scotland  or 
Wales.  Home  Rule  there  means  much 
more  than  the  Irish  question.  We  know 
the  need  of  Home  Rule  in  our  states, 
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and  we  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
realizing  it. 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  only  men- 
tion the  fact  that  political  structures 
the  world  over  need  a  thorough  going 
over,  in  order  to  promote  efficiency  and 
justice. 

Two  of  our  states,  Massachusetts 
and  Arkansas,  have  constitutional  con- 
ventions now  in  session.  Five  states, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Washington,  will  vote  next 
November  on  the  question  of  holding 
a  constitutional  convention.  Other 
states  will  follow,  and  they  will  fol- 
low rapidly  if  one  or  more  of  the 
states  just  mentioned  adopt  a  distinct- 
ly improved  constitution. 

Meanwhile  our  municipalities  are 
rapidly  making  new  charters  and  dis- 
carding the  old  ones,  and  the  demand 
upon  Congress  is  becoming  stronger 
for  a  Budget  system  of  making  ap- 
propriations, and  for  the  item  veto — 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  veto 
items  in  appropriation  bills,  or  any 
portion  of  any  bill. 

All  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
should  turn  critical  attention  to  the 
problem  of  improving  political  struct- 
ures. This  is  the  new  world  that  we 
are  facing,  and  it  demands  the  most 
earnest  attention  and  the  best  talents 
of  the  best  men  in  the  liberal  world 
everywhere.  We  hope  to  give  more  de- 
tails in  next  issue. 


Bicameralism  or  Unicameralism: 
Which? 


'      DEPARTMENTS  OMITTED. 

Our  regular  departments  are  omitted 
from  this  issue,  on  account  of  the  trans- 
cendent importance  of  the  subject  to  which 
this  number  of  Equity  is  devoted.  Noth- 
ing is  so  pressing  at  the  present  time  as 
the  mobilization  of  the  political  forces  of 
the  governments  now  combined  militarily 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  German 
autocracy.  The  aggressions  of  that  ruth- 
less autocracy  are  both  political  and  mili- 
tary. We  should  make  political  resistance 
as  well  as  military  resistance.  A  political 
offensive  should  be  launched  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  this  offensive  should  be 
pressed  continuously  and  in  every  con- 
cievable  way  until  the  hosts  of  oppres- 
sion are  discomfitted  and  completely 
routed,  giving  place  to  political  liberalism 
and  democracy. 

Much  valuable  matter  on  our  unusual 
subjects   is   held   over  till   the   next  issue. 


Legislative  bodies  composed  of 
chosen  representatives  are  of  British 
origin.  In  the  "Model  Parliament"  of 
1295,  five  distinct  "estates"  were  rep- 
resented. Consolidation  reduced  these 
interests  to  two  distinct  houses:  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  was  the  origin  of  the 
bicameral  system  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, since  the  House  of  Lords  was 
shorn  of  its  coequal  power  a  few  years 
ago,  the  system  in  England  is  no  long- 
er bicameral.  As  the  House  of  Lords 
can  now  only  delay  legislation  for  a 
time,  it  has  become  only  a  consultive 
body;  and  the  legislative  system  in 
England  can  now  be  said  to  be  single 
chambered,  or  unicameral. 

The  double  chambered  system  in 
England  greatly  influenced  early  leg- 
islative plans  in  America,  though  the 
first  legislatures  of  about  half  of  our 
colonies  were  unicameral,  and  one, 
that  of  Vermont,  so  persisted  as  a 
state  until  1836. 

Our  Congress  was  made  bicameral, 
doubtless  in  imitation  of  the  British 
Parliament;  but  the  double  chambered 
character  of  our  Congress  is  justified 
by  the  differences  in  representation 
and  functions  of  the  two  houses.  The 
Senate  represents  the  states,  while 
the  House  represents  the  people. 
The  representation  of  the  states  in  the 
Senate  is  equal,  while  the  representa- 
tion in  the  House  is  on  the  basis  of 
population.  The  Senate  has  certain 
executive  powers  which  the  House  has 
not.  Thus  these  differences  of  rep- 
resentation, powers  and  functions  jus- 
tify, indeed  make  necessary,  the  exist- 
ence of  two  chambers. 

But  when  the  states  and  the  cities 
established  legislatures  of  two  houses, 
an  "upper"  and  a  "lower"  house,  it 
was  in  sheer  imitation  of  the  British 
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Parliament  and  of  our  Congress,  with 
out  the  reasons  that  these  two  exam- 
ples have  for  two  chambers,  nor  for 
any  other  reasons.  No  one  would 
claim  that  our  state  senates  represent 
"upper  classes"  or  sovereign  counties. 
It  is  a  clear  case  of  duplicate  repre- 
sentation. The  fact  that  the  "sena- 
tors" are  fewer  in  number,  being  elect- 
ed by  larger  constituencies,  and  usu- 
ally for  longer  terms,  does  not  differ- 
entiate them  in  any  vital  way  from 
members  of  the  house.  In  a  few  states 
some  of  the  appointments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor must  be  confirmed  by  the 
"senate";  but  that  function  could  as 
easily  be  given  to  a  single  chambered 
legislature. 

To  recapitulate:  The  British  Parlia- 
ment was  bicameral  because  different 
and  distinct  classes  were  represented 
in  each  of  the  two  houses.  Our  Con- 
gress is  bicameral  because  one  house 
represents  the  states  and  the  other 
the  people  regardless  of  state  boun- 
daries; also  the  constitution  gives 
slightly  different  functions  to  the  two 
houses.  None  of  these  reasons  exist 
for  the  division  of  the  legislature  of  a 
state  or  city  into  two  houses.  The 
same  classes  of  citizens,  covering  the 
same  territory,  are  represented  in  the 
two  houses;  the  only  differences  are 
that  the  "upper"  house  consists  of 
fewer  members,  hence  the  members 
represent  larger  districts;  and  their 
tenure  is  usually  longer.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  states  will  soon  see  the  ab- 
sence of  logic  or  reason  for  their 
legislative  branches  being  divided  into 
two  houses,  and  that  they  will  change 
to  the  unicameral  system,  as  so  many 
of  our  cities  have  done. 

Ours  is  distinctly  a  country  of  bi- 
cameral legislatures.  Our  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  of  all  our  states 
are  bicameral;  and  the  legislatures  of 
a  number  of  our  municipalities  still 
remain  bicameral,  though  our  munici- 
palities are   rapidly   changing   to   the 


unicameral  plan.  Also  in  Australia 
the  federal  legislature  and  the  state 
legislatures  are  bicameral.  Canada 
has  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 
have  two  houses;  but  Ontario  and  all 
the  newer  provinces  have  each  a  sin- 
gle house.  Only  two  out  of  the  nine 
provinces  have  bicameral  legislatures. 
In  Argentina  many  of  the  states  have 
unicameral  legislatures;  and  most  of 
the  individual  states  in  the  other  Latin- 
American  federations  have  legisla- 
tures of  a  single  house. 

In  Europe  fifteen  of  the  twenty-five 
states  of  the  German  Empire  have  uni- 
cameral legislatures.  The  cantons  of 
Switzerland  have  single  chambered 
legislatures. 

So  we  see  that  neither  bicameralism 
nor  unicameralism  is  universal.  In 
the  past  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  from  one  to  the  other,  mostly 
from  the  unicameral  to  the  bicameral, 
without  apparent  rule  or  reason,  except 
that  the  bicameral  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  many  constituent  states  in 
imitation  of  federal  legislatures.  There 
are  usually  reasons  why  federal  legis- 
latures must  be  bicameral ;  but  neither 
those  reasons  nor  any  other  apply  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  states. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  rule-of-reason 
period  is  approaching.  We  can  see  it 
in  the  rapid  change  of  our  municipal 
legislatures  from  the  bicameral  plan 
to  the  unicameral.  Indeed  our  munici- 
palities are  fracturing  another  old  no- 
tion also,  a  relic  of  the  past;  that  is, 
the  old  error  of  division  of  powers. 
The  commission  form  of  government 
not  only  establishes  a  single  cham- 
bered legislature,  but  it  also  combines 
the  legislative  and  the  executive 
powers. 

Two  state  constitutional  conventions 
will  be  in  session  this  summer:  that 
of  Massachusetts  in  Boston,  and  of 
Arkansas  in  Little  Rock.  Will  either 
of  these  states  break  with  the  tradi- 
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tion  of  state  bicameralism?  Other 
states  in  other  federations  have  done 
so,  and  many  of  oar  own  municipali- 
ties have  done  so.  It  will  not  be 
many  years  until  not  a  single  city 
under  our  flag  will  have  a  two  cham- 
bered legislature.  When  will  the  first 
state  break  with  bicameralism?  And 
what  state  will  it  be?  The  need  for 
war  economy  of  funds  and  force,  and 
the  need  of  war  efficiency,  would  sug- 
gest that  this  be  done  now. 

The  argument  that  two  houses  are 
needed  as  a  check  on  each  other  is 
fallacious.  Every  politician  knows 
that  the  bicameral  system  is  used  to 
escape  responsibility.  If  there  were 
only  one  house,  it  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  laws,  and  for  the 
absence  of  needed  laws.  No  one  has 
ever  claimed  that  the  unicameral  sys- 
tem does  not  work  well,  while  there 
have  been  many  complaints  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  bicameral  system,  and  the 
exasperations  that  arise  from  it. 

Politicians  or  powerful  interests 
may,  conceivably,  control  a  single 
house.  But  they  can  more  easily  jug- 
gle one  house  against  the  other  when 
there  are  two  houses.  A  single  house 
can  undoubtedly  work  more  efficiently 
than   two.     And   the   proper   kind   of 


limitation  or  control  is  found  in  the 
popular  Referendum.  And  in  the  pop- 
ular Initiative  is  found  the  proper  kind 
of  rebuke  for  sins  of  omission. 

Arkansas  already  has  the  Initiative 
and  the  Referendum,  and  the  conven- 
tion will  doubtless  submit  a  greatly 
improved  form  of  these  powers;  and 
the  Massachusetts  convention  has 
already  (before  its  adjournment  last 
year)  submitted  an  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendment.  So  either  or 
both  of  these  states  could  safely  and 
appropriately  lead  the  procession  for 
bicameralism  in  state  legislation. 
*     *     * 

In  this  connection  we  are  pleased  to 
present  the  following  data,  the  result 
of  an  investigation  made  three  years 
ago  by  Wm.  E.  Harman,  then  of  the 
Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bu- 
reau, but  now  Legislative  Reference 
Librarian  at  Albany.  He  feels  certain 
that  there  have  been  no  changes,  cer- 
tainly no  important  changes,  since  the 
list  was  prepared.  He  notes  that 
"Benamin  Franklin,  in  1789,  compared 
the  two  house  legislative  system  to  a 
cart  with  a  horse  hitched  to  each  end, 
pulling  in  opposite  directions." 

[Table  on  the  next  page.  Notes  to  table 
on  this  page.] 


(1)  The  Provincial  Diets  are  competent 
to  legislate  in  all  matters  not  expressly 
reserved  for  the  Reichsrath,  the  national 
parliament  for  all  the  Austrian  provinces. 
They  have  control  over  local  representa- 
tive bodies,  the  regulation  of  local  affairs 
affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  charitable 
institutions  and  public  works.  In  Tyrol 
and  Vorarlberg  they  have  the  regulation 
of  the  defense  of  the  province. 

(2)  The  supreme  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority  are  vested,  for  the  entire 
Swiss  Confederation,  in  a  parliament  of 
two  chambers,  a  "standerath,"  or  State 
Council,  and  a  "nationalrath,"  or  Na- 
tional Council.  For  each  of  the  separate 
cantons,  especially  the  larger  ones,  there 
is  a  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage 
which  is  called  der  Grosse  Rath  and  exer- 


cises legislative  functions.  In  the  four 
smaller  cantons  Uri  (population  22,055), 
Unterwald  (population  30,914),  Glaurus 
(population  33,211)  and  Appenzell  (popu- 
lation 72,354)  the  people  exercise  their 
powers  direct  without  the  intervention  of 
any  parliamentary  machinery.  All  male 
citizens  of  full  age  assemble  together  in  the 
open  air,  at  stated  periods,  make  the  laws 
and  appoint  their  administrators.  This  is 
called  the  "Landesgemeinden,"  or  assem- 
blies of  all  the  citizens. 

(3)  These  eight  Canadian  provinces 
have  full  power  to  regulate  their  own  local 
affairs  and  dispose  of  their  revenues,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tion and  policy  of  the  Dominion  or  central 
administration.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 
have  each  two  chambers  (a  legislative 
council  and   a   legislative   assembly). 


Countries,  States  and  Provinces  Having  a  One-Chambered 
Legislature — Total  Number  62.* 


Country- 


Name  of  Legislative  Body 


Number 
of  Mem- 
bers in 
Single 
House 


Population 
of  Country 


Austro  -Hungary — 

Lower  Austria    .... 

Upper   Austria    .... 

Salzburg     

Styria    

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Triesta   

Gorz   and    Gradiska 

Istria  

Tyrol   

Vorarlberg  

Bohemia    

Moravia 

Silesia     

Galicia    

Bukowina     

Dalmatia  

Bulgaria 

Canadian  Provinces — 

New    Brunswick    . . 

Ontario     

Manitoba 

British  Columbia  . . 

Prince  Edward 

Island    

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon   Territory    . . 

Ceylon 

Costa  Rica   

Fiji 

Finland    

Honduras   

Hong   Kong    

India 

Montenegro   

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Servia  

Siam  

South   Africa — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal 

Transvaal    

Orange    Free    State 
Spain — 

Andorra   

Swiss  Cantons  (2) 

Zurich 

Bern    

Luzern    

Schwyz  

Zug    

Friborg 

Solothurn   

Basel  

Schaffhausen   

St.  Gallen   

Graubunden  

Aargau  

Thurgau 

Ticino   

Vaud   

Valais   

Neuchatel   

Geneva  


(1) 


Provincial  Diet 
Provincial  Diet 

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Provincial  Diet  

Sobranje    (National   Assembly) 

Legislative  Assembly    (3)     

Legislative  Assembly     

Legislative  Assembly   

Legislative  Assembly     


Legislative  Assembly  

Legislative  Assembly     

Legislative  Assembly  

Legislative  Assembly     

Legislative    Council    

Chamber    of    Representatives     

Legislative    Council    

Diet   

Congress  of  Deputies    

Legislative    Council    

Legislative    Council    

|  Skapshtina   (National  Assembly)    

Congress     

Chamber  of  Deputies    

Congress   

Narodna  Skupshtina  (National  Assembly) 
Legislative   Council    


Provincial   Council    , 
Provincial   Council 
Provincial  Chamber 
Provincial   Council 


Council 


127   I 

3,531,814 

69   | 

853,006 

39 

214,737 

87 

1,444,157 

43 

396,200 

50 

525,995 

80   ! 

1 

30 

47   1 

>        893,797 

68   | 

J 

'26   1 

1,092,021 

242 

6,769,548 

151 

2,622,271 

31 

756,949 

161 

8,025,675 

63 

800,098 

43 

645,666 

215 

4,337,516 

48 

351,889 

106 

2,523,274 

41 

455,614 

43 

392,480 

30 

93,728 

41 

374,663 

41 

492,432 

10 

8,512 

21 

3,592,397 

43 

388,266 

18 

142,761 

200 

3,084,400 

42 

553,446 

14 

366,145 

68 

294,361,056 

74 

250,000 

36 

600,000 

28 

426,928 

42 

1,161,426 

166 

2,911,701 

40 

8,117,953 

51 

2,564,965 

25 

1,194,043 

36 

1,686,212 

25 

528,174 

24 

5,231 

500,679 

642,744 

166,782 

58,347 

28,013 

139,200 

116,728 

211,787 

45,943 

301,141 

118,262 

229,850 

134,055 

158,556 

315.428 

129,579 

132,184 

154,159 

♦Notes,  and  introduction  to  this  table,  on  previous  page. 

Those  interested  in  a  further  discussion  of  Unicameralism  are  referred  to  "Legis- 
lative Systems,"  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages,  published  by  the  Kansas  State  Printing 
Office,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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The  Changing  Military  Situation. 


Punishment  for  the  Crime  of  Making 
War. 


Erroneous    Opinion    Concerning    the 
"War    Map." 


Teuton  War  Debts. 


The   Western   and    Southeastern   Mili- 
tary Fronts. 


Win  Accretions  to  the  Grand  Alliance 

Until   This  Alliance   Becomes  the 

World    Government. 


Military   Progress   Should    be    Immedi- 
ately Followed  by  Liberal  Political 
Construction. 


Possibly    No    Peace    Table. 


Terms   of  Peace. 


Build  Well  With  the  Fragments  of 
Old  Empires. 


"Freedom  of  the  Seas." 


The  Problems  of  Peace. 


The  international  situation  is  now- 
changing  so  rapidly  from  day  to  day 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  for  future 
reading,  particularly  when  one  ad- 
dresses his  readers  only  quarterly. 
So  what  I  write  today  (Oct.  9)  should 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  news  of 
today,  in-so-far  as  what  I  write  bears 
upon  the  present  situation.  I  say  this 
because  what  I  wrote  in  June  for  July 
Equity  concerning  the  German  offen- 
sive on  the  western  front  happily 
changed  radically,  beginning  July  18. 
But  my  warning  was  well  based — so 
well  that,  I  understand,  at  a  council 
of  French  officers  it  was  decided  to 
evacuate  Paris;  and  General  Pershing 
asked  that  the  American  troops  be 
given  a  chance;  and  the  second  victory 
of  the  Marne  was  the  result,  which  has 
led  to  the  successive  victories  since 
that  date  to  the  present  time,  shaking 
the  entire  Hindenberg  line,  which  will 
probably  be  evacuated  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  printed. 

This  great  military  accomplishment 
was  the  result  of  twTo  things:  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  central,  supreme  mil- 
itary authority  (the  appointment  of 
General   Foch   as  generalissimo),   and 


the  fact  that  the  American  soldiers 
got  there  in  considerable  numbers  be- 
fore the  Germans  could  recruit  much 
man  power  from  the  newly  controlled 
provinces  in  the  east. 

I  have  postponed  writing  this 
"Talk,"  expecting  that  there  would  be 
a  pause  in  the  military  situation,  dur- 
ing which  attention  would  appropri- 
ately be  given  to  the  international  po- 
litical situation  and  future  problems, 
but  our  brave  and  determined  soldiery, 
under  the  skillful  direction  of  General 
Foch,  march  from  victory  to  victory, 
not  only  on  the  western  front,  but  in 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia. May  their  progress  never 
stop  until  the  enemy  admits  his  utter 
defeat  and  surrenders  unconditionally. 

Chancellor  Maximillian  has  asked 
for  an  armistice,  and  President  Wil- 
son has  just  (Oct.  9)  sent  his  query 
reply.  It  is  evident  that  Germany  is 
conscious  of  impending  defeat,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  avoid  complete  dis- 
aster. And  further,  Germany  is  try- 
ing to  shift  the  contest  to  a  conference 
table,  where  she  hopes  she  may  yet 
achieve  victory.  She  wants  to  do  this 
because    she    wants    to    point    to    the 
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"war    map"     before    her     fronts     are 
pushed  back  any  farther. 

The    War    Map    Has    Always    Been 
Favorable  to  the  Allies. 

And  concerning  the  "war  map,"  I 
want  to  make  it  plain  that  it  has  never 
favored  Germany,  tho  the  universal 
opinion  has  been  and  perhaps  still  is 
to  the  contrary.  True,  Germany  has 
conquered  Belgium,  northwestern 
France,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania, 
northeastern  Italy,  Roumania,  and 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  Russia; 
and  Germany  has  gained  a  control 
over  her  allies  that  is  equivalent  to 
vassalage;  yet  on  the  basis  of  this 
map  of  apparent  victory,  which 
reached  its  zenith  about  in  June  or 
early  July,  1918,  it  was  not  a  map  of 
victory  over  the  forces  that  Germany 
had  challenged  and  caused  to  be  ar- 
rayed against  her.  This  I  want  to 
make  so  plain  that  it  will  be  readily 
seen  and  acknowledged,  tho  the  con- 
trary opinion  is  perhaps  universal. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
I  will  call  the  forces  opposed  to  Ger- 
man aggression  the  Grand  Alliance 
and  the  enemy  the  Teutonic  Alliance. 
And  while  I  will  grant  the  enemy  his 
full  map,  as  above  indicated,  I  will 
insist  upon  granting  him  no  more; 
and  I  will  insist  upon  the  Grand  Al- 
liance appreciating  and  using  its  full 
powers. 

The  first  question  I  will  ask  is,  of 
what  use  would  the  Dardanelles  be 
to  the  Teutonic  Alliance  with  the 
Grand  Alliance  in  full  and  continuous 
control  of  its  mouth?  War  ships  on 
guard  there,  as  they  have  been  since 
1914,  could  nullify  the  value  of  the 
Dardanelles  forever,  and  reduce  Con- 
stantinople to  be  only  a  local  port  and 
an  overland  station. 

And  of  what  value  would  the  Adriat- 
ic ports  be  with  the  exit  of  the  Adri- 
atic guarded?  And  both  gates  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Gibraltar  and  Suez, 
and  every   Mediterranean  port  would 


be  closed  to  Teutonic  ships.  To  the 
Teutonic  Alliance  the  Mediterranean 
sea  would  become  a  dead  sea;  while 
the  Grand  Alliance  could  use  it  freely. 
So  much  for  this  part  of  the  map. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  North  sea.  The  hold  of  the  Teu- 
ton on  the  Belgian  coast  has  not  been 
commercial,  and  now  he  is  releasing 
his  hold  upon  it.  And  his  hold  on  his 
own  North  Sea  coast  has  not  been 
commercial  since  1914.  His  sea  com- 
merce is  confined  to  the  Baltic.  This 
means  that  the  map  of  the  world  be- 
longs to  the  Grand  Alliance,  outside 
of  the  land  holdings  of  the  Teutonic 
Alliance  and  the  Black  and  Baltic 
seas,  and  the  Baltic  is  not  entirely 
held  by  the  Teutons.  This  means  that 
every  port  and  every  resource  in  the 
world,  with  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
ceptions, are  held  by  the  Grand  Al- 
liance as  against  the  Teutonic 
Alliance. 

Do  they  want  to  compare  maps? 
Not  if  the  Grand  Alliance  is  wide 
awake  and  knows  the  value  and 
power  of  its  holdings.  The  weakness 
of  the  Teutonic  map  is  illustrated  by 
the  recent  defection  of  Bulgaria. 
True,  this  was  hastened  by  military 
operations.  But  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent armistice  (a  so-called  "peace") 
on  the  basis  of  the  map,  not  only  would 
this  defection  occur,  but  many  other 
defections  also  would  occur. 

Imagine  Turkey,  the  present  Teu- 
tonic Balkan  states  and  Austria  with- 
out any  use  whatever  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean! How  long  would  they  remain 
true  to  the  German  war  lord  under 
such  restrictions?  And  imagine  the 
German  people  harred  not  only  from 
the  Mediterranean,  but  also  from  all 
the  sources  of  raw  materials  the  world 
over.  How  long  would  the  German 
people,  trained  and  skilled  in  manu- 
facturing, submit  to  the  restrictions  of 
such  a  "map"?  Copper,  cotton,  the 
Chilian    nitrates,    the    tropical    proo> 
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ucts,  etc.,  would  not  be  "on  the  map" 
for  them,  and  they  would  have  to  go 
back  to  husbandry  for  existence,  except 
for  such  manufacturing  as  would  be 
possible  with  materials  within  their 
"map,"  and  their  commerce  would  be 
similarly  restricted. 

The  Teutonic  war  map,  though  so 
marvelously  extended  by  the  most 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  aggression, 
could  not  stand  alone.  A  peace  made 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  war  map 
on  each  side  would  be  far  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Grand  Alliance  than 
to  the  Teutonic  Alliance,  for  the  for- 
mer could,  on  that  basis,  enjoy  an  in- 
finitely larger  and  more  satisfactory 
life  than  the  latter.  And  the  Teutonic 
victims  within  their  map  inclosure 
would  be  ever  restless,  and  they  would 
soon  yield  to  the  call  of  the  great 
world  outside.  They  would  never  be 
satisfied  until  they  had  broken  with 
their  German  master,  and  joined  the 
Grand  Alliance,  to  share  in  the  world 
freedom,  world  interests  and  world 
commerce  that  belong  to  the  Grand 
Alliance  "map." 

Germany  would  say:  "Oh!  "We  en- 
joyed a  free  Mediterranean,  unrestrict- 
ed passage  through  all  the  strategic 
inter-oceanic  straits  and  canals  and  en- 
trance at  every  port  before  the  war. 
These  privileges  are  ours  by  right, 
and    they   must    be    restored    to    us." 

The  answer  should  be:  "True,  you 
did  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  free 
world  before  the  war.  But  your  bar- 
baric aggressions  and  your  monstrous 
crimes  have  proven  that  you  are  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  a  free  world. 
You  cannot  be  trusted  with  any  privi- 
leges in  common  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  You  have  established 
a  'war  map'  of  your  own,  and  you  have 
compelled  us  to  establish  our  'war 
map.  Like  Shylock  of  old,  you  will 
be  granted  your  pound  of  flesh,  but 
not  one  drop  of  blood." 

I    know   that   this   kind    of  a   peace 


will  not  be  made,  but  I  want  to  make 
plain  the  weakness  of  Germany's  "war 
map"  claims.  But  in  order  to  make 
our  own  claims  "solid"  and  impreg- 
nable, our  own  forces  should  consoli- 
date politically,  in  order  that  we  can, 
as  a  single  and  harmonious  political 
whole,  hold  our  "war  map"  as  a  con- 
sistent whole. 

Military  Optimism. 

So  much  for  the  war  map,  both 
past  and  present.  And  it  is  now  get- 
ting better  and  better  for  us,  day  after 
day.  On  the  western  front  almost  the 
entire  German  army  is  in  retreat  and 
the  pursuers  are  trying  to  make  it  a 
rout.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  try  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  Valenciennes-Sedan  line,  but  if 
they  do,  we  hope  we  may  soon  dislodge 
them  and  force  their  retreat  to  the 
Meuse;  and  then  pressure  northward 
on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  would  place 
in  jeopardy  a  very  large  part  of  the 
German  army  and  supplies,  and  our 
success  there  would  free  France  almost 
entirely  and  much  the  larger  part  of 
Belgium. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  our  pres- 
ent optimism  and  joy,  we  should  real- 
ize that  this  is  a  great  deal  to  accom- 
plish before  the  snow  flies.  And  even 
this  would  leave  us  quite  a  distance 
from  the  Rhine;  and  indeed  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Luxemburg  and  Ger- 
man line.  We  must  realize  also  that 
this  accomplishment  involves  much 
fighting  and  severe  losses.  But  the 
enemy's  losses  in  men  and  material 
would  be  far  greater,  and  the  joy  in 
all  the  allied  countries  over  this  splen- 
did progress  would  contrast  with  the 
lowered  morale  and  deepening  gloom 
in  Germany.  And  we  would  be  in 
splendid  shape  to  take  up  the  spring 
drive  at  the  first  break  of  winter.  In 
the  meantime  we  would  have  the 
coal  mines  in  northern  Prance,  and  if 
we  could  not  actually  take  Briey  and 
Longwy,  we  could  so  command  these 
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places  with  our  cannon  as  to  stop  the 
Germans  from  taking  iron  from  them 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
This  alone  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Germans. 

Are  the  above  two  paragraphs  in- 
dulgences in  optimism?  If  so,  we  hope 
that  they  are  justified,  and  that  they 
will  be  fully  realized.  And  now  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  other  fronts. 

The   Southeastern    Front. 

The  defection  of  Bulgaria  has  broken 
the  bridge  to  Asia.  At  present  Ger- 
many controls  the  railroad,  and  also 
other  routes  to  Asia  much  less  direct, 
but  her  hold  on  these  other  routes  is 
more  insecure  than  her  hold  on  Bul- 
garia seemed  to  be  six  months  ago. 
It  cannot  be  long  before  the  Germans 
will  lose  their  control  of  the  railroad 
through  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  defection  of  Turkey  will  be  a 
necessary  consequence  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future,  opening  up  the  Turkish 
straits  and  the  Black  sea  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  thus  giving  access  to  Rou- 
mania  and  Russia. 

Here  is  a  basis  for  extended  opti- 
mistic speculation;  but  there  is  one 
front  not  much  noticed  that  I  want 
to  call  special  attention  to.  That  is 
the  Albanian  front.  Our  soldiers  on 
that  front  are  pressing  the  Austrians 
up  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
geographical  features  of  this  coast  and 
hinterland  are  rather  forbidding  for 
military  operations,  but  we  have  the 
great  advantage  of  meeting  friends  all 
the  way  up  to  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
army  now  on  the  Italian  front.  We 
are  now  with  the  Albanians;  the  next 
country  north  is  Montenegro — a  friend. 
If  we  could  not  get  our  forces  over 
the  Montenegrin  mountains,  we  could 
detour  through  Serbia,  another  friend. 
Next  would  be  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia — friends.  Then  Croatia  and 
Slavonia— Slavic  friends.  With  all 
these  friends  properly  encouraged  to 
help  and  reinforce  our  expedition,  we 


could  arrive  at  the  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  now  invading  Italy  in  a 
very  menacing  way. 

This  is  a  back  door  to  Austria,  but 
there  are  other  back  doors.  An  easier 
one  geographically,  but  more  difficult 
in  enemy  resistance,  is  the  route 
through  Serbia  up  the  Vardar  to 
Uskup,  then  over  some  high  ground 
to  the  Morava  valley,  passing  Nish, 
continuing  to  Belgrad,  then  up  the 
Save,  menacing  the  important  Aus- 
trian military  supply  center,  Laibach, 
and  the  rear  of  the  army  now  in  north- 
eastern Italy. 

These  things  are  much  easier  said 
than  done;  but  the  first  "back  door" 
operation  above  mentioned  can  be 
easily  aided  by  pouring  Italian  troops 
into  Albania  at  Durazzo,  the  newly 
captured  naval  base.  And  the  second 
"back  door"  operation  mentioned  above 
can  be  executed  by  the  Saloniki  army 
after  it  has  routed  the  Teutonic  troops 
from  Sofia  and  from  the  railroad*  to 
Constantinople,  thus  breaking  the  Teu- 
tonic Turkish  line  of  communication, 
Bulgaria  being  quiescent,  and  the  Bul- 
garian railroads  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Allies,  according  to  the 
armistice  agreement,  and  with  what 
aid  Roumania  may  be  able  to  give, 
should  make  the  ridding  of  Bulgaria 
of  Teutonic  troops  a  possibility.  Then 
the  Greek  army  and  the  Serbian  army, 
together  with  the  Allied  troops  that 
have  been  landed  at  Saloniki  from 
time  to  time,  forces  which  have 
long  been  waiting,  ready  to  serve 
our  interests  on  that  front  when  op- 
portunity should  arise,  and  which 
have  delivered  such  master  strokes 
recently,  can  carry  out  the  second 
"back  door"  operation  mentioned 
above. 

A  winter  campaign  is  practicable  in 
these  regions,  after  the  western  front 
is   "frozen  up."     Necessary  reinforce- 


*  It  is  now   (Oct.  15)   reported  that  this 
railroad   has   been   intersected   at   Nish. 
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meats  can  be  shipped  from  southern 
France  to  Saloniki.  The  success  of  this 
plan  would  insure  the  elimination  of 
the  Austrian  army  now  in  northeast- 
ern Italy,  either  by  destruction  or  cap- 
ture, as  it  would  be  menaced  both 
front  and  rear.  This  would  take  Aus- 
tria-Hungary definitely  out  of  the  war, 
if  that  "ramshackle"  empire  does  not 
crumble  before  this  "back  door"  oper- 
ation can  be  completed. 

We  are  getting  along  famously  with 
the  war,  aren't  we? — in  our  study  and 
easy  chair!  But  we  can't  get  our 
minds  off  the  war  and  its  problems,  so 
we  must  proceed. 

Aid  Liberal  Government  As  We  Go. 

Bulgaria,  while  quiescent  and  await- 
ing the  terms  to  be  dealt  to  it  at  the 
final  settlement,  is  building  up  a  lib- 
eral government,  Ferdinand  having  ab- 
dicated and  left  the  country.  Can  the 
Allies  afford  to  deal  as  liberally  with 
Turkey,  if  its  government  should  ask 
for  an  armistice?  Hardly.  An  armis- 
tice might  be  granted  on  condition 
that  Armenia  and  Arabia  be  permitted 
to  organize  independent  liberal  gov- 
ernments, with  what  aid  they  might 
desire  from  the  Allies.  The  Turkish 
government  would  have  to  give  up 
completely,  yielding  control  of  the 
straits  and  the  Black  sea  to  the  Allies, 
who  might  build  up  a  new  and  liberal 
Turkish  government  in  Anatolia,  lim- 
ited strictly  to  territory  inhabited  by 
Turks,  and  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Allies. 

And  if  the  above-mentioned  "back 
door"  operations  should  be  successful, 
the  passage  of  our  troops  should  be 
immediately  followed  by  political  aid 
in  the  construction  of  liberal  govern- 
ments in  Albania,  Montenegro  and 
Serbia;  and  we  should  aid  the  Aus- 
trian southern  Slav  provinces  to  unite 
or  combine  as  they  may  desire,  for 
their  mutual  satisfaction  and  welfare. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian   Empire   would  throw  a  great, 


difficult  and  responsible  task  upon  the 
Grand  Alliance.  It  is  my  desire  to 
emphasize  here  the  vast  importance  of 
this  part  of  our  work.  Very  much  of 
the  future  peace  and  happiness  depends 
upon  how  we  do  this  work.  However 
great  our  military  success  in  this  war, 
if  the  task  of  political  reconstruction 
is  neglected,  or  if  it  is  badly  done,  the 
final  result  will  be  defeat  of  the 
Allies — defeat  of  the  principles  for 
which  we  are  fighting,  and  final  chaos 
and  anarchy  of  the  world  again. 

The  Fragments. 

A  look  at  a  detailed  map  of  central, 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe 
shows  how  tremendous  this  costruct- 
ive  political  task  is.  If  the  Hapsburg 
empire  should  break  up,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  fragments?  That  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  much  speculated 
upon.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
above-mentioned  southern  Slavs  would 
either  form  a  government  of  their  own, 
or  join  Serbia,  thus  creating  a  greater 
Serbia. 

The  Czech-Slovaks  of  northern  Aus- 
tro-Hungary  have  already  formed  a 
separate  state,  which  they  call 
Czechoslovakia,  but  the  government 
does  not  possess  its  own  territory,  and 
its  armies  are  fighting  in  Siberia  for 
the  Allies.  This  government  has  been 
formally  recognized  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
head  of  the  government  is  President 
Thos.  G.  Masaryk,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hungary  would  not  be  likely  to  con- 
tinue its  connection  with  Austria;  and 
the  two  new  nations  just  mentioned, 
one  at  the  south  and  the  other  at  the 
north,  would  each  encroach  upon  tihe 
present  territory  of  Hungary;  and 
other  encroachments  would  be  possible, 
as  Roumania  has  a  racial  and  linguistic 
claim  upon  Transylvania,  occupying 
the  eastern  portion  of  Hungary. 

Thus  Austria  would  be  left  compara- 
tively small.    It  could  not  well  keep  its 
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hold  on  Galicia,  with  the  intervening 
territory  estranged.  Under  the  above 
circumstances  it  would  probably  not 
expect  to  hold  Trieste  and  Pola,  though 
ample  provision  should  be  made  for  an 
outlet  upon  the  Adriatic,  without  the 
necessity  of  territorial  possession. 

And  would  Austria  join  the  German 
federation?  Rather,  is  not  that  federa- 
tion more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain? 
There  are  complaints  from  Bavaria 
against  Prussia.  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
will  be  lost  to  the  German  Empire. 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden 
might  join  Austria,  making  a  group  of 
southern  German  states  to  protest 
against  Prussian  domination.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Rhine  provinces 
and  Saxony  might  prefer  the  company 
of  the  southern  states.  And  the  old 
state  of  Hanover  has  some  bitter  mem- 
ories of  Prussia. 

The  break-up  of  the  Teutonic  Alli- 
ance, now  begun  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Bulgaria,  which  will  continue  as 
the  military  defeat  continues,  may  lead 
to  a  break-up  of  the  Germanic  federa- 
tion also,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 
Growth  of  the  Grand  Alliance  at  the 

Expense  of  the  Teutonic  Alliance. 

During  the  process  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Teutonic  Alliance,  and  of  the 
possible  breaking  of  the  Germanic  fed- 
eration also,  the  Grand  Alliance  should 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  encourage  and 
help  liberal  political  organization  in 
the  states  or  fragments  of  states  that 
break  away,  with  the  doors  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  ever  open  and  ready  to 
receive  defections  from  the  enemy. 

And  if  Prussia  should  be  thus  iso- 
lated, it  would  be  a  just  retribution  for 
her  sins.  Prussia  could  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Grand  Alliance  until  certain 
settlements  and  understandings  are 
reached,  perhaps  including  some  pun- 
ishments. 

Punishment  for   Making  War. 

Revenge  is  not  a  noble  passion.    But 


just  retribution — punishment  for  crime 
with  the  object  of  restraining  future 
repetitions,  is  not  revenge.  The  moral 
sense  of  the  world,  at  least  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  world,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  aggressive  war 
is  not  only  a  crime,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  crimes — a  crime  that  includes  all 
other  crimes.  As  a  condemnation  of 
this  master  crime,  and  as  a  standing 
notice  for  all  future  time,  there  is  a 
wide-spread  determination  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  beginning 
of  this  war  shall  suffer  for  their  mon- 
strous crime.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
fix  this  responsibility,  and  the  arch 
criminals  will  not  be  hard  to  find.  Ban- 
ishment upon  a  lonely  island  like  St. 
Helena  would  be  entirely  too  gentle. 

Many  affidavits  and  memoranda  have 
been  made  of  persons  or  certain  com- 
panies or  regiments  guilty  of  murder- 
ing children  and  the  aged  and  other 
crimes  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  It  is  proposed  to  ferret  these 
out  so  far  as  possible  after  the  war  for 
punishment.  Some  will  call  this  just 
retribution;  some  will  call  it  clearing 
the  atmosphere  for  future  war — adver- 
tising the  fact  that  a  soldier  will  be 
held  responsible  for  his  conduct  toward 
civilians.  In  our  Civil  War  there  were 
no  atrocities  on  either  side.  If  the 
crimes  of  the  Teutonic  soldiers  and 
their  allies  in  this  war  are  to  stand 
unchallenged  and  unpunished,  war 
must  henceforth  be  considered  ignoble 
and  infamous,  and  soldiers  piratical 
highwaymen  and  murderers. 

Losses  by  community  fines,  public 
and  private  robbery,  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property,  etc.,  should  all  be 
made  good  by  the  perpetrators  or  those 
who  stand  back  of  them  in  the  "Father- 
land." Doubtless  bills  are  being  care- 
fully recorded  for  ships  and  cargoes 
sunk,  machinery  destroyed  or  stole* 
from  French  and  Belgian  factories, 
goods  and  works  of  art  of  all  kimis 
stolen    or    destroyed,    etc.,    etc.,   etc., 
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which  will  make  a  mammoth  total,  for 
presentation  to  the  enemy  at  the 
proper  time.  The  deporting  of  civilian 
men  and  women  into  slavery  should 
receive     a     special     punishment.     The 


worst  feature  of  retaliation  in  kind 
would  be  our  own  debasement  by  the 
process. 

Teuton  War  Debts. 
And  this  brings  us  incidentally  to  a 
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consideration  of  war  debts.  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  Bulgaria  will  ever  pay  the 
advances  made  to  her  by  Germany  for 
war  purposes  in  this  war?  If  Armenia 
and  Arabia  should  become  established 
as  separate  governments,  will  they  ever 
pay  any  part  of  Turkey's  war  debt  to 
Germany?  If  Anatolia  should  succeed 
in  establishing  a  really  reformed  Turk- 
ish government,  yielding  Syria,  Euro- 
pean Turkey  and  a  strip  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  straits  and  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  to  be  governed  by  the  Grand 
Alliance,  will  Anatolia  pay  the  Turkish 
war  debt  to  Germany?  If  a  south  Slav 
state  and  a  Czech-Slovak  state  should 
be  carved  out  of  the  present  Hapsburg 
territory,  would  they  pay  any  part  of 
the  war  debt  of  Austria-Hungary  to 
Germany?  Undoubtedly  the  answer  to 
all  these  questions  would  be,  No. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  home  Ger- 
man war  debt,  made  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Berlin.  Germany's  war  ex- 
penses have  been  paid  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  by  taxes.  The  preference 
was  to  raise  the  money  by  the  issue 
of  bonds,  on  the  cheerful  theory  that 
they  could  soon  be  paid  by  means  of 
the  huge  indemnities  expected  to  be 
collected  from  the  defeated  "enemies." 
Thus  the  war  would  be  fought  without 
disturbance  to  the  customary  system 
and  rate  of  taxation.  As  time  went 
on,  the  credits  became  pyramided, 
money  being  loaned  on  the  old  bonds 
to  buy  the  new.  Finally  taxation  was 
increased,  but  very  moderately  com- 
pared with  the  current  expenses  of  the 
war.  So  Germany  has  fought  the  war 
almost  entirely  upon  a  debt,  and  the 
bonds  are  held  almost  entirely  by  her 
own  people.  Will  this  debt  ever  be 
paid?  Certainly  it  will  not  take  prece- 
dence to  the  claims  of  Belgium,  North- 
ern France,  etc.  Of  course,  in  all  this 
we  are  assuming  a  victory  over  Ger- 
many, which  now  (Oct.  12)  seems  hap- 
pily in  sight. 

Considering    the    other    side    for    a 


moment,  in  the  event  of  Germany 
winning  the  war,  would  it  ever  be 
possible  for  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  the  U.  S.  A.,  etc.,  to  pay  their 
war  debts  after  paying  the  huge  in- 
demnities that  Germany  would  exact? 

In  addition  to  the  territorial  and 
other  demands  made  by  Germany  upon 
Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk,  an  indemnity 
of  $4,000,000,000  was  placed  upon  Rus- 
sia, and  of  this  indemnity  $125,000,000 
in  gold  and  an  equal  amount  in  notes 
have  already  been  taken  by  Ger- 
many. This  is  an  indication  of  what 
the  attitude  of  Germany  would  be 
toward  France,  England,  Italy,  the 
U.  S.  A.,  etc.,  if  she  could  place  her 
victorious  heel  upon  them.  In  the 
light  of  what  she  has  done  to  Russia 
and  the  present  military  situation,  we 
can  judge  the  audacity  of  Germany  in 
now  asking  for  an  armistice  ( ! )  and 
a  conference  to  discuss  ( ! )  President 
Wilson's  terms  of  peace.  We  see  in 
her  treatment  of  Russia  and  Roumania 
how  she  construes  the  "no  annexation, 
no  indemnity"  principle.  But  when 
the  tide  begins  to  turn  against  her  she 
asks  for  an  armistice  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  ( ! )  and  a  discussion  doubt- 
less for  trading  purposes — trading  her 
occupied  territory  on  the  west  (before 
she  loses  any  more  of  it)  for  peace,  a 
free  hand  in  the  east  and  her  colonies 
back!  She  hints  at  no  restoration  of 
Belgium,  Serbia  or  France,  and  no 
accounting  for  her  monstrous  crimes. 
Evidently  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  peace  table. 

Win  Accretions  to  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Indeed,  if  we  can  break  Germany's 
allies  from  her,  entire,  as  Bulgaria,  or 
in  fragments,  as  we  hope,  from 
the  Turkish  and  the  Hapsburg  empires, 
and  possibly  break  some  of  the  feder- 
ated states  from  Prussia,  we  can  strip 
Prussia  naked  and  alone  to  stand  for 
the  crime  of  this  war.  Peace  will  then 
come  by  growth  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
by  accretion,  until  it  is  practically  the 
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civilized  world,  a  huge  self-governing 
world  federation,  ready  to  admit 
Prussia  whenever  she  qualifies  for 
membership. 

The  expected  defection  of  Turkey 
from  the  Teutonic  Alliance  will  open 
up  access  to  Roumania  and  southern 
Russia,  through  the  straits  and  the 
Black  sea.  This  will  be  a  fatal  blow 
to  Germany's  power  and  prestige  in 
the  east.  Roumania  will  then  be  en- 
abled to  tear  up  the  treaty  which  Ger- 
many forced  upon  her,  and  poor,  dis- 
tracted Russia  will  be  enabled  to  find 
herself.  These  two  former  members 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  forced  away 
against  their  will  and  sadly  mistreated, 
will  be  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  return,  and  they  will  be  as  gladly 
welcomed.  The  straits  will  then,  and 
perhaps  forever  after,  be  controlled  by 
the  Grand  Alliance,  and  the  Black 
sea  countries  will  enjoy  a  prospect  for 
unrestricted  world  commerce  and  pros- 
perity that  they  never  enjoyed  before. 

The  Grand  Alliance  will,  as  soon  as 
it  is  in  their  power,  tear  up  the  in- 
famous Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  re- 
construct Russia  in  some  way,  proba- 
bly as  a  federation;  they  will  perhaps 
aid  in  the  establishing  a  government  in 
all  the  provinces  about  midway  be- 
tween the  reactionaries  and  the  Bol- 
shevikis;  and  they  will  probably  aid 
in  revising  the  land  laws  in  all  the 
provinces  in  a  way  to  at  least  loosen 
the  strangle  hold  that  the  junkers, 
chiefly  of  Teutonic  extraction,  have  on 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

As  to  Poland,  that  will  be  a  difficult 
problem.  When  Russia  becomes  what  it 
ought  to  be,  there  will  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  Poland  should  not  be  a  part 
of,  say,  a  Russian  federation.  But  if  it 
would  rather  be  alone  and  independent, 
why  should  it  not  be  so?  But  it  must 
not  indulge  in  such  foolish  vagaries  as 
the  liberum  veto,  which  helped  to 
wreck  the  old  kingdom.  Any  member 
of   a   legislative   body   could   stop   the 


wheels  of  government  by  his  own  in- 
dividual "veto"  to  any  proposed  meas- 
ure; or  he  could  do  so  by  merely  ab- 
senting himself,  every  measure  requir- 
ing unanimous  consent  in  order  to 
carry.  No  government  could  live  under 
such  conditions.  Government  on  the 
basis  of  the  will  or  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority, not  unanimity,  is  the  only  prac- 
tical plan.  And  the  Poles  are  aristo- 
cratic; they  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes,, 
but  like  to  place  tax  burdens  upon 
those  beneath  them,  whom  they  like 
to  oppress.  We  want  no  more  aristoc- 
racies. And  they  treat  the  Jews  scan- 
dalously. The  Poles  are  a  splendid 
race,  and  their  wrongs  have  called  forth 
well-deserved  sympathy;  but  they 
must  look  to  their  own  faults,  also,, 
and  correct  them.  The  Grand  Alliance,, 
in  time,  will  agree  on  minimum  stand- 
ards of  government  within  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  its  members,  just  as  our 
constitution  has  some  general  provi- 
sions concerning  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  our  states.  But  that  power  in 
the  Grand  Alliance  will  be  acquired 
slowly,  and  will  be  exercised  cau- 
tiously. 


Possibly  No  Peace  Table. 

Why  should  we  meet  in  conference, 
representatives  of  the  invaders  who 
have  broken  every  rule  of  war  and  of 
civilization?  Why  should  we  admit 
them,  as  equals,  to  a  peace  table? 

All  of  Germany's  allies  will  doubtless 
sue  for  a  separate  peace  before  Ger- 
many surrenders.  Thus  we  can  deal 
with  them  one  at  a  time,  and  perhaps 
we  can  build  new  liberal  political  enti- 
ties from  the  fragments  of  the  Haps- 
burg  and  the  Turkish  empires,  and  re- 
ceive these  new  political  units  into  our 
alliance. 

The  decisions  in  each  separate  case 
should  be  made  by  the  Grand  Alliance, 
without  formal  conference  with  the 
former  German  allies.  There  should 
be  no  bargained  peace  with  the  assail- 
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ants  of  civilization.  This  program 
would  finally  leave  Germany  fighting 
alone.  With  Turkey  under  Grand  Alli- 
ance control  (the  direct  rail  connection 
between  Germany  and  Constantinople 
has  already  been  broken)  would  give 
us  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  hence 
access  to  Roumania  and  to  Russia  from 
the  south.  Here  an  enormous  field  will 
be  opened  up  to  the  Grand  Alliance  for 
reconstructive  and  liberal  political 
work,  in  opposition  to  the  reactionary 
political  work  that  Germany  is  trying 
to  do  in  the  same  extensive  field. 

The  co-operation  of  the  military  arm 
will  doubtless  be  needed,  but  the  politi- 
cal reconstruction  should  be  the  chief 
aim  in  that  vast  distracted  area.  The 
complete  political  reconstruction  will 
require  a  long  time,  but  occupation  and 
control  as  against  Germany's  machina- 
tions can  be  realized,  we  hope,  at  a 
time  not  far  distant. 

With  these  recoveries  in  the  east, 
and  the  western  front  giving  way,  the 
southern  German  states  may  get  tired 
of  Prussia's  leadership  and  conclude  to 
join  Austria  in  a  new  south  German 
federation,  the  probable  defection  of 
the  subject  peoples  from  Austria  leav- 
ing the  German  state  of  Austria  anx- 
ious for  German  association,  but  ob- 
jecting to  union  with  Prussia. 

This  would  leave  the  arch  criminal, 
Prussia,  practically  alone,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Grand  Alliance,  certainly 
not  by  conference,  as  with  an  equal,  at 
a  peace  table;  but  by  decisions  to  be 
reached  by  the  Grand  Alliance  itself. 

This  tempting  line  of  speculation 
needs  the  existence  of  a  Grand  Alliance 
Political  Council.  In  these  days  of  rap- 
idly changing  military  conditions,  lead- 
ing to  great  and  swift  changes  in  po- 
litical and  economic  relations,  there 
should  be  a  Grand  Alliance  Political 
Council,  in  session  practically  all  the 
time,  working  in  harmony  with  the 
Versailles  Military  Council. 

Each  of  these  councils  should  be  par- 


amount in  its  own  field ;  but  a  time  will 
come  (and  may  it  come  soon)  when  the 
work  of  the  Military  Council  will  be 
practically  at  an  end.  Then  will  loom 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
Political  Council,  the  work  of  which 
will  never  end.  This  Council,  as  sug- 
gested in  previous  issues  of  Equity, 
should  have  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence long  ago,  both  as  an  aid  to  win- 
ning the  war  and  as  a  constructive 
force  for  future  peace. 

The  passing  of  the  military  phase 
will  leave  the  Grand  Alliance  Political 
Council  in  supreme  authority  in  inter- 
national political  matters,  just  Ls  the 
Military  Council  is  now  in  supreme 
authority  in  military  matters.  On  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  terms  to 
be  made  by  the  Military  Council,  auto- 
matically the  Grand  Alliance  Political 
Council  will  become  the  peace  author- 
ity— the  Peace  Council.  However,  at 
this  juncture  the  allied  sentiment 
might  favor  enlargement  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  the  creation  of  a  consulting  coun- 
cil, for  the  specific  purpose  of  making 
the  final  terms  of  peace.  But  the  proc- 
ess of  making  peace  will  and  should 
be  a  long  one,  possibly  extending  in- 
definitely into  the  future  reconstruc- 
tive work. 

This  Grand  Alliance  Political  Coun- 
cil, being  a  new  international  organ, 
would  sustain  relations  more  or  less 
close  with  the  constituent  home  gov- 
ernments. This  relation  would  be  very 
close  at  first,  and  future  years  would 
develop,  by  means  of  this  Council,  a 
far  more  elaborate  and  efficient  inter- 
national governing  organ,  just  as  our 
Continental  Congress,  between  1774 
and  1781,  proposed  and  had  substituted 
for  itself  a  government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation;  under  which,  in 
turn,  our  present  Constitution  was  pro- 
posed and  adopted  in  1783. 

But  this  is  looking  into  the  future. 
The  present  is  burdened  with  problems 
that  press  for  solution.    The  point  is 
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now,  that  these  problems  should  be 
solved  by  the  intelligences  and  forces 
which  have  successfully  resisted  the 
most  threatening  assault  ever  made 
upon  civilization.  Our  most  precious 
heritage,  civilization,  is  now  in  the 
care  of  these  intelligences  and  forces, 
and  they  should  arrange  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  heritage  for  all  time. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  harmonious 
political  activity  by  these  forces,  which 
necessarily  means  permanent  political 
organization. 

This  little  magazine  has  been  send- 
ing out  to  all  parts  of  the  world  its 
pleas  for  political  organization  of  the 
powers  associated  in  resisting  the  ag- 
gressions of  Germany.  At  last  we  are 
getting  an  echo.  An  editorial  in  the 
London  Times  for  Oct.  16  advocates 
this  plan.    It  says  (italics  mine) :  — 

"Hitherto  our  unity  has  been  preserved 
by  a  unity  which  has  been  intuitive.  It 
has  sprung  uncultivated  from  the  soil  of 
our  common  ideals,  but  it  cannot  be  safely 
left  so.  It  must  have  its  organization  and 
its  machinery,  and  at  present  these  do  not 
exist.  At  this  moment  of  all  others  even 
the  normal  machinery  of  common  action 
is  deficient.  There  is  no  American  am- 
bassador in  London  and  no  British  am- 
bassador in  Washington,  but  in  any  case 
the  maintenance  of  unity  must  not  be  left 
to  telegraphs  and  to  the  mail  between  am- 
bassadors in  four  or  five  different  capitals. 

We  need  a  common  political  council 
analogous  to  the  council  of  Versailles,  and 
that  council  will  in  due  time  find  its  Foch 
in  the  field  of  politics." 

Terms  of  Peace. 
It  should  be  understood  by  the  de- 
feated allies  of  Germany  as  they  come 
for  peace,  and  finally  by  Germany  her- 
self, that  these  terms  will  be  decided 
by  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  has  been 
compelled  to  spend  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  for  the  preservation  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  world.  These  liberties 
must  be  preserved  and  extended,  and 
they  will  be.  The  recent  assailants  of 
free  government  must  be  shorn  of  their 
power  to  again  disturb  the  peace.  Au- 
tocratic powers  must  yield  to  popular 


forms  of  government  in  Germany  and 
in  the  countries  recently  in  alliance 
with  Germany.  Internal  laws  and  con- 
ditions which  restrain  popular  liberty 
and  development  must  be  changed  in 
ways  that  will  encourage  popular  po- 
litical development  and  give  expression 
and  force  to  the  popular  intelligence 
and  will.  Specifically,  the  subjects  of 
land  ownership,  just  taxation,  popular 
education  and  a  free  press  should  re- 
ceive attention  from  the  liberal  point 
of  view.  In  these  respects  and  possibly 
some  others  an  international  governing 
authority  would  be  justified  in  dipping 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  states  other- 
wise independent  except  in  external  or 
"foreign"  affairs.  However,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assume  that  a  general  provision 
for  internal  self-government  would  au- 
tomatically solve  all  these  problems 
everywhere. 

Boundary  lines  and  access  to  the  sea 
have  been  among  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  conflict  in  Europe.  This  peace 
should  not  be  based  upon  boundary 
lines  as  much  as  upon  relations  that 
are  independent  of  boundary  lines,  and 
which  make  boundary  lines  relatively 
unimportant.  The  relations  of  our  own 
states  to  one  another  are  such  as  to 
make  boundary  lines  between  them  un- 
important except  as  serving  the  con- 
veniences of  local  government.  No  resi- 
dent ever  has  occasion  to  fight  for  his 
state,  and  there  are  no  serious  conten- 
tions as  to  state  boundary  lines.  The 
freedom  with  which  our  people  move 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  live  in 
one  state  and  go  every  morning  to 
work  in  another,  state,  shows  our  in- 
difference to  boundary  lines.  The  peace 
must  bind  the  nations  of  Europe  to- 
gether for  harmony  and  peace.  Free 
trade  is  desirable  but  unattainable  in 
the  near  future.  A  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  Europe  with  authority  over 
all  transportation  facilities  could  fa- 
cilitate the  flow  of  commerce,  in  bond, 
from  any  point  in  Europe  to  any  sea 
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port,  or  from  any  port  to  any  point  in 
Europe,  without  detention  at  any  fron- 
tier, without  paying  any  duty  except  at 
the  point  of  distribution  for  consump- 
tion, and  without  disturbing  the  tariff 
regulations  of  any  country  traversed. 

Freedom    of   the    Seas. 
This  is  a  thing  that  Germany  will 
insist    upon   perhaps    more    than   any 
other.    But  the  seas  have  been  free  for 
every  proper  purpose  during  peace  for 
many  years.    What  more  does  Germany 
want?    She  is  thinking  about  war.  She 
always  thinks  about  war.     The  Grand 
Alliance  is  thinking  about  peace.    And 
it  will  not  grant  anything  that  is  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace.     It  now  has  con- 
trol of  the  sea,  and  it  will  insist  upon 
keeping  the   control   of  the   sea  as   a 
peace  measure.     It  will  use  that  con- 
trol to  restrain  belligerent-minded  na- 
tions  from   preparing  to    disturb    the 
peace.     It  will  close  the  important  sea 
straits,  canals  and  ports  to  any  nation 
that  will  not  limit  its  armaments  ac- 
cording to  instructions  from  the  Grand 
Alliance.     But  the  doors  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  will  always  be  open  for  mem- 
bership to  any  people,  nation  or  gov- 
ernment which  seeks  such  membership 
and  which  measures  up  to  certain  mini- 
mum requirements.     But  Prussia  will 
have    to    give   up    the    spying   and   in- 
triguing for  mischief  and  dark  schem- 
ing for  power  or  unfair  advantage  that 
she  has  been  practicing  the  world  over 
before  she  will  be  a  fit  associate  in  the 
Grand  Alliance. 

The  seas  will  be  controlled,  as  now, 
in  peace  and  war,  by  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance, which  should  become  the  leader 
of  civilization,  having  great  power  but 
using  it  with  prudence  and  restraint. 
The  control  of  the  seas  will  be  one  of 
its  greatest  sources  of  power  to  regu- 
late civilization  according  to  the  aver- 
age standard  of  the  peoples  represented 
in  it,  and  maintain  peace. 


The  Problems  of  Peace. 

At  this  date  (Oct.  29),  as  this  de- 
layed issue  is  being  closed,  the  great 
war  problems  that  have  been  the 
source  of  anxiety  for  over  four  years 
are  receding,  and  the  peace  problems 
are  taking  their  place.  The  powers 
associated  to  resist  Germany  were 
not  ready  for  war;  Germany  was. 
Hence  the  great  task  of  this  war,  and 
the  narrow  margin  by  which  we  have 
been  spared  a  German  military  peace, 
as  unthinkable  as  such  a  thing  is  to 
us.  Now,  when  peace  is  coming,  the 
powers  associated  to  resist  Germany 
are  not  ready  for  peace ;  and  we  greatly 
fear  that  Germany  is  as  well  equipped 
diplomatically  for  peace  as  she  was 
militarily  for  war.  We  see  this  in 
the  cunning  already  exhibited  in  her 
notes. 

The  Grand  Alliance  against  Germany 
and  her  allies  should  have  been  or- 
ganized politically  a  long  time  ago, 
and  should  have  been  preparing  for 
the  task  now  just  ahead.  In  our  pres- 
ent unprepared  condition,  if  great 
caution  is  not  used,  Germany's  fail- 
ure to  secure  a  military  peace  will  be 
followed  by  Germany's  success  in  se- 
curing a  diplomatic  peace.  Germany 
will  make  every  effort  to  divide  her 
opponents;  and  no  scruple  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  And  she 
will  find  us  not  securely  united  on  the 
problems  of  peace.  Danger  of  destruc- 
tion united  us  in  our  military  pur- 
poses, and  we  were  finally  forced  to 
unite  under  a  generalissimo  in  order 
to  successfully  solve  our  military  prob- 
lems. There  is  no  union  yet  concern- 
ing our  peace  purposes,  nor  have  we 
any  machinery  or  agencies  fitted  to 
solve  the  problems  incident  to  these 
purposes.  The  recent  sending  of  Col. 
House  to  Europe  is  said  to  be  a  move 
in  this  direction;  and  if  so,  let  us  hail 
it  as  a  beam  of  hope. 

Two    Distinct    Problems. 

Peace    presents    two    distinct    prob- 
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lems:  First,  what  shall  be  done  with 
Germany  and  her  allies,  just  defeated? 
What  obligations  shall  be  exacted, 
and  what  punishments  prescribed? 
This  alone  is  a  large  subject  that  could 
be  discussed  for  many  pages.  I  must 
limit  myself  to  only  a  few  sentences. 
Look  out  for  German  arrogance  and 
cunning.  Germany  is  not  defeated  yet. 
Her  territory  does  not  bear  the  scars 
of  war,  nor  do  her  people  feel  the 
scourge  of  war  that  has  been  so  ruth- 
lessly pressed  upon  the  people  of  other 
countries.  If  necessary,  she  will  com- 
plain, possibly  with  tears,  of  being  cir- 
cumscribed, defeated  and  wronged  by 
powerful  enemies;  and  she  will  plead 
for  the  rights  of  an  independent  na- 
tion, equal  rights  upon  the  sea,  and 
the  right  of  self-determination.  Ger- 
man arrogance  will  always  be  present, 
even  if  hidden  or  disguised,  and  it  will 
require  the  best  of  us  to  fathom  Ger- 
man cunning. 

Here  lurks  great  danger.  Restore 
Germany  to  her  former  position  in  the 
world,  and  we  invite  the  danger  anew, 
except  that  the  experiences  and  les- 
sons of  the  present  German  failure 
will  be  used  to  make  the  next  effort  a 
German  success. 

How  are  we  going  to  avoid  restoring 
rights  to  a  nation?  Can  we  keep  any 
nation  under  a  permanent  ban?  The 
answer  is  that  no  nation  should  ever 
again  have  unlimited  rights,  even 
within  its  own  boundaries.  We  know 
that,  if  permitted,  Germany  will  con- 
tinue the  Hohenzollerns,  make  the 
most  careful  and  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  "next  war,"  resume  ne- 
gotiations for  mid-European  allies,  re- 
sume her  "penetration"  methods  of  all 
kinds,  including  spies,  all  over  the 
world  —  in  short,  she  will  become 
again  the  same  old  Germany,  and  a 
greater  menace  than  ever  because  of 
her  experience  in  this  war. 

This  le^ds  us  to  the  second  problem 
of  peace,  which  is  constructive.     The 


Grand  Alliance  should  understand  it- 
self, and  every  part  of  itself.  It  should 
reach  out  for  new  strength,  from  the 
neutrals  and  from  the  new  govern- 
ments to  be  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  defeated  old  empires.  And  it  should 
give  a  thought  to  the  Asiatics  and 
other  distant  peoples. 

The  Grand  Alliance  should  be- 
come the  new  world  government.  It 
should  boldly  assume  these  difficult 
duties  and  serious  responsibilities. 
Here  are  problems  in  construction  for 
the  next  generation.  The  start  should 
be  made  now.  If  not  now,  when? 
After  another  world  war? 

A  few  universal  principles  appear 
above  the  horizon  in  clear  vision  of 
the  Grand  Alliance.  As:  the  seas 
with  all  their  strategic  points  should 
be  controlled  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  Access  to  the  sea 
from  whatever  inland  fastness  any- 
where in  the  world  should  be  assured 
with  safety,  with  freedom  from  in- 
tervening tariffs  or  duties,  and  with 
use  on  just  and  impartial  terms  of 
every  public  transportation  facility 
en  route.  Commerce  upon  the  sea  and 
access  from  the  sea  to  ports  should  be 
free  from  monopolistic  power  or  any 
special  privilege.  And  reverse  access 
from  the  sea  to  any  inland  fastness 
in  the  world  should  be  assured,  with- 
out intervening  tariffs  or  duties,  and 
with  use  on  just  and  impartial  terms 
of  every  public  transportation  facility 
en  route.  This  is  not  free  trade,  but 
it  would  permit  all  the  unrestricted 
flow  of  commerce  that  free  trade  would 
give  without  interfering  with  the 
tariff  laws  of  any  country  traversed. 
When  duties  are  imposed  at  all,  they 
should  be  imposed  but  once — at  the 
point  of  final  destination. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  word-wide 
constructive  problems  that  will  face 
the  Grand  Alliance  as  soon  as  it  has 
a  political  existence.  It  will  be  the 
"peace  table,"  and  it  will  be  the  new 
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world  government,  which  is  to  grow 
from  a  modest  and  crude  "beginning, 
finally  in  the  course  of  years  and  gen- 
erations to  a  highly  organized  govern- 
mental fabric.  The  duty  now  is  to 
start  it  and  start  it  right. 

The  immediate  specific  task  is  to  set- 
tle the  war  with  justice  to  Germany; 
for  Germany  says  she  wants  "a  peace 
of  justice."  Perhaps  she  does  not 
mean  what  she  says.  A  criminal  at  the 
dock  frankly  said  that  he  did  not  want 
justice;  he  wanted  to  get  away.  So 
let  us  give  Germany  a  piece  of  justice 
— a  fine  large  piece;  one  that  will  never 
he  forgotten,  and  that  will  render  the 
making  of  war  forever  unpopular. 

And  to  render  the  making  of  war 
forever  impossible,  we  must  apply 
the  above-mentioned  general  principles 
in  a  way  that  will  not  permit  the  ex- 
tensive preparation  for  war  by  any 
people.  The  limitation  of  armaments 
can  be  attained  in  no  other  way. 

But  when  civilization  is  organized 
and  becomes  a  self-governing  whole, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  one  part 
arming  against  another  part.  This  is 
the  distant  vision;  but  we  have  many 
morasses  to  pass  through  before  we 
arrive  a  this  distant  height.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  lines  is  to  merely  point 
to  the  vision,  and  then  to  urge,  earn- 


estly and  insistently  urge,  a  start 
toward  the  vision. 

If  an  old-fashioned  peace  conference 
is  called,  around  a  peace  table  with 
Germany,  either  with  or  without  her 
recent  allies,  participating,  and  if  at 
the  end  this  conference  is  adjourned 
sine  die,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
without  permanent  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grand  Alliance  with  pro- 
vision for  annual  meetings  with  power 
to  act,  then  the  greatest  mistake  of 
history,  an  error  of  both  commission 
and  omission,  will  close  this  war. 

The  error  of  commission  will  be  that 
of  negotiating  with  criminals.  The 
making  of  war  is  the  chief  of  crimes. 
The  makers  of  this  war  conducted  it 
with  all  the  atrocities  conceivable. 
These  criminals  should  have  no  place 
on  the  bench  or  in  the  jury  box  of  the 
court  which  tries  them. 

The  error  of  omission  will  be  that  of 
allowing  the  protective  alliance  made 
necessary  by  this  war,  after  it  has 
saved  civilization,  to  fall  to  pieces 
again  into  non-co-operating  and  com- 
peting parts,  when  we  know  that  au- 
tocracy will  again  use  the  power  of 
combination  against  a  divided  world. 

May  neither  of  these  errors  be  com- 
mitted. 


"The  Political  Conditions  of  Allied 
Success." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  recent  book* 
by  Norman  Angell,  the  well-known 
writer  on  international  affairs.  The 
title  well  expresses  the  convictions  of 
the  author — that  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess are  political.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  military 
effort;  but  assuming  even  great  mili- 
tary superiority  and  masterly  strategy, 
leading  to  overwhelming  military  suc- 
cess, still  the  complete  and  permanent 
success    of    the    Allies    would    depend 


*  Published    by    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons, 
New  York;    350  pages. 


upon  successful  political  organization 
and  administration.  This  is  a  truth 
of  first  importance,  which  is  not  suf- 
ficiently recognized.  The  evident  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Angell's  book  is  to  bring 
this  truth  to  the  front.  The  sub-title 
of  his  book  is  "A  plea  for  the  protect- 
ive union  of  democracies." 

On  page  xii  of  the  Preface  occurs 
this  striking  paragraph: 

"We  are  faced  by  this  overwhelming 
fact:  that  while,  during  three  years  we 
have  been  impatiently  disparaging  'politi- 
cal strategy,'  the  enemy  has  been  using  it 
to  such  good  purpose  that  he  has  been 
able,  by  virtue  of  it,  completely  to  offset 
the  inferiority  of  the  sum  total  of  his  re- 
sources, and  if  we  could  imagine  his  win- 
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ning  it  would  be  a  political  success, 
based  mainly  on  the  alienation  of  Russia 
from   our  Alliance." 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Pref- 
ace, on  page  xxiv,  occurs  this  sen- 
tence : 

"Whether  half  the  youth  of  the  west- 
ern world  shall  have  died  in  vain,  or  to 
some  purpose,  will  depend  upon  the  un- 
derstanding which  those  who  remain  can 
manage  to  bring  to  bear  upon  our  inter- 
national problems." 

Mr.  Angell  rightfully  lays  great 
stress  upon  policy.  Our  daily  war 
news  develops  in  all  of  us  the  mili- 
tary mind.  Military  operations  have 
no  relation  to  policy.  The  function  of 
military  men  is  to  win  the  war  and 
not  to  determine  policy.  And  we  are 
all  becoming  military  minded,  and  the 
important  matter  of  political  policy 
is  being  sadly  neglected.  On  page 
38  Mr.  Angell  says: 

"The  assertion  now  so  common  that 
greater  armaments  on  the  part  of  the 
western  democracies  during  the  past 
generation  would  have  prevented  this 
war,  indicates  a  kind  of  political  think- 
ing which  simply  robs  the  future  of  all 
hope — hope,  not  alone  of  a  freer  world, 
but  of  real  success  in  dealing  with  the 
danger  that  has  forced  war  upon  us. 
The  assertion  implies  that  we  can  re- 
turn to  the  old  international  anarchy  pro- 
vided only  that  it  is  a  still  more  heavily 
armed  anarchy.  Such  a  policy  would 
deliver  the  future  not  alone  to  militar- 
ism, but  to  Prussian  militarism.  For 
the  western  democracies  to  be  armed 
but  quarrelling  among  themselves  is  the 
condition,  which,  above  all  others,  the 
German  military  caste  would  desire." 

Mr.  Angell  takes  account  of  psychol- 
ogy as  well  as  politics — indeed  poli- 
tics is  determined  by  both  mass  and 
individual  psychology.  And  in  inter- 
national politics  he  believes  in  direct 
representation  from  the  people  rather 
than  representation  of  nations  or  gov- 
ernments.   On  page  109  he  says: 

"European  society  is  not  only  twenty 
or  thirty  nations;  it  is  four  or  five  hun- 
dred million  men  and  women,  most  of 
whose  needs,  physical  and  moral,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  nationality  and  must 
be  filled  irrespective  of  national  group- 
ings." 


And  on  the  next  page  he  says: 

"No  league  to  enforce  peace  can  give 
us  either  peace  or  unity,  unless,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  league  of  states,  it  is  also 
a  union  of  their  peoples." 

Mr.  Angell  urges  new  methods  of 
managing  international  affairs,  and  a 
different  class  of  men  from  the  old 
type  of  diplomats.  In  regard  to  the 
former  he  says,  on  page  120: 

"If  we  have  not  new  ones  ready,  we 
may  be  sure  the  old  will  be  used." 

And  on  page  128  he  says: 

"What  sort  of  international  govern- 
ment is  to  come  out  of  that?  The  gov- 
ei-nment  of  an  international  bureaucracy? 
Possibly  a  Holy  Alliance  of  executives 
and  established  institutions?  Very 
probably." 

Mr.  Angell's  book  is  very  timely; 
and  while  it  is  constructive,  it  is  not 
as  constructive  as  it  is  keenly  critical. 
There  is  no  problem  so  great  nor  so 
important  before  the  world  to-day 
than  the  problem  of  political  recon- 
struction after  the  war.  Mr.  Angell 
discusses  this  problem  very  ably. 
Others,  many  others,  should  essay  this 
same  vast  problem,  for  no  man  can 
exhaust  it.  Mr.  Angell's  final  para- 
graph   (page  350)   is  as  follows: 

"Very  shortly  now — in  a  few  months 
perhaps,  or  a  year  or  two  at  most — the 
nation  will  be  faced  by  these  problems, 
vaster,  more  difficult,  containing  more 
possibilities  of  disastrous  mistakes,  than 
any  which  have  heretofore  confronted  the 
statesmanship  of  the  world.  It  is  our 
duty  to  see,  if  our  people  are  not  to  have 
fought  in  vain,  that  we  do  not  drift  to 
that  decision  unprepared,  our  statesmen 
unguided  by  any  informed  opinion,  or 
worse  still,  harassed  by  one  that  is  fickle 
and  unstable,  with  understanding  clouded 
and  power  of  thought  submerged  by 
monentary  passion,  crude  herd  instinct, 
or  the  momentum,  of  old  prejudices  and 
obsolete  conceptions." 


Other  Books. 

"Draft  Convention  for  League  of  Na- 
tions." By  a  group  of  American  jurists 
and  publicists.  With  description  and 
comment  by  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Balti- 
more. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.     Price  25c. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  46  pages,  but 
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it  may  possibly  be  of  more  conse- 
quence in  the  world  than  a  great  many 
ponderous  volumes.  It  contains  really 
a  proposed  international  constitution 
— one  well  thought  out  and  agreed 
upon  after  full  discussion.  The  names 
of  the  study  group  are  given.  Many 
of  these  are  prominent  members  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  Draft  "is  based  on  the 
program"  of  that  body,  but  it  is  much 
more  constructive  and  positive  than 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  program. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  im- 
portant subject  of  international  organi- 
zation should  have  this  little  book. 

While  the  reviewer  heartily  indorses 
this  program,  yet  he  thinks  that  this 
is  too  elaborate  for  a  first  step.  The 
first  step  in  international  organiza- 
tion sliould  be  taken  at  once,  as  a  war 
measure,  by  the  nations  now  fighting 
Germany,  and  the  step  should  be  the 
simplest  possible.  The  situation  is 
now  too  urgent  to  wait  for  the  agree- 
ment on  a  formal  constitution.  Our 
First  Continental  Congress  was  form- 
ed in  1774  by  no  formal  authority  ex- 
cept the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
it  at  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia.  Then  it  proceeded  upon 
its  own  authority,  and  called  succeed- 
ing Congresses  from  year  to  year.  It 
was  not  until  1777  that  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  submitted  by  the 
Congress  to  the  colonies,  and  it  was 
not  until  1781  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  colonies  had  ratified  them  to  make 
these  Articles  operative.  So  from 
1774  to  1781  the  Congress  proceeded 
without  a  constitution.  So  Great  Bri- 
tain, France  and  the  U.  S.  A.  could 
each  appoint  three  delegates,  Italy  and 
Japan  two  delegates  each,  and  the 
other  nations  fighting  Germany  one 
delegate  each,  to  an  Allied  Political 
Council  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible  in 
London,  to  issue  addresses  and  act 
for  and  in  the  name  of  these  associated 
nations,  as  the  Continental  Congress 


acted  for  the  colonies.  This  Council 
would  grow  by  successive  steps  into 
what  experience  would  prove  to  be 
the  most  acceptable  international  or- 
ganization. It  required  our  colonies 
fifteen  years,  from  1774  to  1789,  to 
evolve  from  the  impromptu  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  the  constitution. 
No  fifteen  years  were  ever  spent  more 
profitably.  We  fervently  hope  that  the 
next  fifteen  years  will  evolve  an  inter- 
national organization  something  simi- 
lar to  that  proposed  in  the  above  men- 
tioned little  book. 


"The  Economic  Basis  of  an  Enduring 
Peace,"  by  C.  W.  MacFarlane,  C.  E., 
Ph.  D.  Published  by  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  1628  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Price  $1. 

Dr.  MacFarlane  is  an  accomplished 
economist,  and  he  writes  forcefully. 
He  believes  that  the  basic  commodi- 
ties, coal  and  iron,  give  the  power  to 
make  war;  and  that  war  is  largely 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  these 
elements  of  force,  upon  which  is  built 
modern  industrialism,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  make  war.  His  book  gives 
full  information  concerning  the  iron 
and  coal  deposits  of  France,  Belgium 
and  the  western  provinces  of  Germany, 
illustrating  the  same  with  maps.  This 
vitally  important  information  makes 
this  book  a  valuable  one  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  While  the  author  says  noth- 
ing about  the  importance  of  political 
organization  as  a  means  of  securing 
and  maintaining  the  possession  of 
these  deposits,  he  makes  a  strong  pre- 
sentation of  their  economic  importance, 
and  shows  their  relations  to  war  and 
peace. 


"Municipal  Ownership ;  with  a  Special 
Survey  of  Municipal  Gas  Plants  in 
America  and  Europe."  By  Albert  M. 
Todd,  President  Public  Ownership  League 
of  America,  former  Member  of  Congress, 
etc.,  etc.  Published  by  the  Public  Own- 
ership League  of  America,  Chicago. 
Paper  cover,  122  pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Todd  is  what  we  might 
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call  a  philanthropist  patriot.  He  is 
devoting  his  time  and  means  to  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  best  and  most 
far-sighted  service  to  the  public  good. 
Before  the  war  he  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe  making  investigations,  and 
since  his  return  he  has  devoted  his 
time  almost  exclusively  to  the  promo- 
tion of  public  ownership  of  public  util- 
ities. This  book  deals  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  facts  of  public  ownership  in 
general,  and  of  gas  in  particular.  It  tells 
all  about  gas,  historically  and  indus- 
trially, and  then  it  gives  facts  con- 
cerning the  public  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  gas  plants  and  gas  distri- 
bution, both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  bringing  the  subject  up  to 
date.  No  one  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject can  afford  to  not  have  this  book. 
It  is  the  latest,  and  it  is  absolutely 
reliable.  As  to  a  method  of  providing 
a  municipality  with  gas,  no  one  who 
reads  this  book  can  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  way. 


[Those  who  possess  a  copy  of  the  little 
book,  "A  Conclusive  Peace,"*  by  the 
Editor  of  Equity,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  copies  now  sent  out  have 
the  following  pasted  in  at  the  back.  It 
is  suggested  that  this  be  clipped  from 
here  and  pasted  in  the  hook.] 

After-Word. 

A  few  readers  of  this  book  have 
said  that  before  the  war  goods  could 
be  sent  in  "bond  through  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  to  a  distant  destina- 
tion, without  being  subject  to  tariff 
en  route.  True.  But  to  establish  this 
as  a  large  and  general  policy  through- 
out Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
an  authorized  international  body,  with 
power  to  regulate  all  public  transpor- 
tation agencies  in  the  interest  of  uni- 
form and  impartial  justice  to  all  the 
citizens  of  all  the  countries,  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  This  would  accom- 
plish all  that  this  book  claims  for 
the  plan,  which  is  much. 


*  Price    50    cents.     Equity    Office. 


This  book  was  written  in  1916,  from 
a  neutral  point  of  view.  Hence  the 
expression,  "we  neutrals,"  on  page  39, 
and  other  plain  evidences  of  the  neu- 
tral point  of  view.  However,  person- 
ally, the  author  was  not  neutral  at 
that  time,  nor  has  he  been  at  any  time. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  has 
been  pro-Ally,  but  favored  neutrality 
for  our  country  until  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  that  we  enter  the 
war. 

Parts  of  chapter  IV  (beginning  on 
page  68)  view  an  inconclusive  mili- 
tary result  as  a  discouragement  of 
militarism,  which  would  enhance  the 
importance  of  and  necessity  for  po- 
litical organization  on  an  international 
scale.  But  great  changes  have  oc- 
curred since  the  summer  of  1916.  We 
are  now  in  the  war — justifiably  and 
of  necessity  in  the  war.  We  under- 
stand German  militarism  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  autocracy  better 
now  than  we  did  when  this  book  was 
written.  We  now  know  that  the 
German  military  autocracy  is  an  in- 
comparably greater  menace  to  us  and 
to  civilization  than  any  militarism 
that  could  be  built  up  in  the  liberal 
nations.  We  must  depend  upon  our 
military  arm  to  protect  us  from  the 
kind  of  peace  that  Germany  has 
forced  upon  Russia.  After  the  Ger- 
man military  power  has  been  success- 
fully opposed,  we  want  to  keep  it 
vanquished;  not  by  military  power, 
but  by  political  power. 

In  1916  the  author  visioned  the  in- 
ternational organization  as  taking 
place  at  the  peace  table,  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  •  conclusion  of  peace. 
He  now  (May,  1918)  strongly  urges 
immediate  political  union  of  the  na- 
tions opposed  to  Germany  as  a  war 
measure,  this  union  to  endure  perma- 
nently, to  help  win  the  war,  to  help 
make  a  desirable  peace,  and  then  to 
enter  upon  the  larger  career  which 
only  the  future  can  unfold.     A  liberal 
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and  efficient  international  organiza- 
tion can  offer  such  benefits  that  no 
nation  could  afford  to  stay  out;  it  can 
establish  such  covenants  that  will 
make  war  as  illegal  and  as  ridiculous 
as  a  street  brawl.  This  will  make 
civilization  worth  while. 

The  author  is  giving  the  latest  re- 
sults of  his  studies  concerning  organ- 
ization, methods,  etc.,  in  his  "Inter- 
national Talks"  in  Equity,*  beginning 
in  the  issue  for  January,  1918. 


*A  quarterly  devoted  to  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  government;  published 
at  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
Price  50  cents  per  year. 


EDITORIAL 


VOL.  XX— No.  4 


October,  1918 


Improvement  of  Charters  and 
Constitutions  After  the  War. 

As  the  war  draws  to  a  close,  the 
public  attention,  which  has  been  so 
concentrated  on  military  news  and 
problems,  will  be  turned  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  settlement  and  of  peace. 
The  war  has  led  to  an  extensive  pop- 
ular education  in  geography;  the  set- 
tlement and  after  problems  will  lead 
to  an  extensive  popular  interest  in 
affairs  that  were  formerly  "foreign" 
affairs,  but  which  will  henceforth  be 
more  or  less  domestic,  in  so  far  as  our 
future  safety  and  the  safety  of  civili- 
zation requires  a  larger  harmony  and 
unity  among  the  nations. 

The  demand  for  men  and  money  has 
interfered  seriously  with  many  impor- 
tant activities  looking  to  our  basic 
domestic  political  improvement.  For 
example,  while  some  cities  have  made 
extensive  charter  improvements,  and 
two  states  have  had  long  drawn  out 
constitutional  conventions,  yet  the 
popular  feeling  in  general  has  been 
that  it  was  more  important  that  we 
win  the  war  in  Europe  than  that  the 


state  have  at  this  particular  time  an 
improved  constitution  or  that  the 
city  have  an  improved  charter.  All 
must  agree  that  the  time  was  critical. 
Particularly  was  the  June  following 
our  entry  into  the  war  in  April,  1917, 
an  anxious  time,  as  the  submarine 
losses  were  exceedingly  menacing,  and 
no  defense  against  this  new  evil  was 
in  sight.  All  the  summer  of  1917  was 
an  anxious  time,  but  we  never  fal- 
tered in  our  activities  and  determina- 
tion. Hope  and  confidence  increased 
as  winter  approached,  much  of  which 
was  based  on  naval  activities  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  depth  bomb  as  a 
weapon  against  submarines.  The  shat- 
tering of  our  military  front  in  France, 
beginning  March  21st,  1918,  brought 
on  a  new  period  of  anxiety,  and  an- 
other blue  June.  This  period  was  not 
relieved  until  the  U.  S.  A.  troops 
proved  their  superb  mettle  at  Chat- 
eau Thierry,  beginning  July  18.  Since 
this  blessed  date  we  have  been  rejoic- 
ing. 

During  such  critical  and  anxious 
times,  we  could  not  expect  much  pop- 
ular attention  to  be  given  to  improve- 
ments in  charters  and  constitutions. 
But  when  the  war  is  really  and  victori- 
ously over  and  a  satisfactory  peace  has 
been  achieved,  the  popular  tension  will 
be  relieved.  Then  we  can  expect  such 
a  revival  of  interest  in  basic  problems 
of  political  organization  that  will 
much  more  than  make  up  for  the  slow- 
ing down  of  these  movements  during 
the  war.  Our  returning  soldiers  will 
know  how  necessary  to  the  victory 
was  improvement  in  methods.  Old 
methods  had  to  be  discarded  and  new 
and  better  ones  devised  and  promptly 
adopted.  This  concrete  and  impres- 
sive demonstration  of  the  importance 
of  improved  methods  will  be  brought 
back  by  our  soldiers.  Will  they  apply 
this  lesson  to  the  organization  of 
our  political  units:  states,  counties 
and  municipalities?    We  hope  so.    We 
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stay-at-homes  should  have  the  plans 
ready  for  their  attention  as  soon  as  the 
celebration  of  their  return  and  the 
congratulations  of  their  victory  are 
over.  If  their  moral  courage  and  their 
determination  in  peace  shall  in  any 
considerable  degree  approach  that  ex- 
hibited by  them  on  the  soil  of  France, 
then  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  our 
municipal,  state  and  national  govern- 
ments will  be  made  greater  than  ever 
dreamed  of.  And  if  they  really  do 
bring  with  them  the  important  les- 
sons of  improved  methods,  we  will  see 
such  reconstruction  of  charters,  state 
constitutions  and  our  national  consti- 
tution that  will  surprise  the  most  op- 
timistic enthusiasts. 

Let  us  hope,  but  not  wait.  The  end 
of  the  war  is  plainly  in  sight.  Let  us 
get  back  into  our  progressive  trenches 
with  renewed  courage  and  determina- 
tion. The  old  inefficient  methods  must 
go.  The  old  political  corruption  must 
stop.  The  old  political  slavery  must 
cease.  The  new  time  of  rational  and 
efficient  methods  of  conducting  public 
affairs  must  come. 


The   Executive   Veto. 

We  in  this  country  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  executive  veto  that  we 
do  not  realize  that  it  does  not  exist 
everywhere.  Prof.  Henry  Jones  Ford, 
of  Princeton,  says,  in  the  Atlantic 
for  October,  1917:  "The  veto  power  is 
now  nowhere  a  feature  of  government 
except  in  the  United  States."  Yet  it 
is  a  feature  that  we  have  not  thought 
of  giving  up.  It  seems  that  we  still 
need  it.     And  why? 

Because  we  still  magnify  the  nega- 
tive in  government.  And  this  we  have 
to  do  because  we  do  not  sufficiently 
fix  responsibility.  Our  national  and 
state  legislatures  are  all  bicameral. 
A  bicameral  legislature  is  less  re- 
sponsible than  one  of  a  single  house. 
When  there  are  two  houses  of  equal 
power,  one  house  can  shift  responsi- 


bility and  blame  upon  the  other. 
Hence  the  need  for  the  executive  veto, 
and  also  for  the  popular  referendum. 

But  all  this  is  negative,  except  the 
mischievous  measures  that  deserve 
the  veto.  How  do  they  come  into  ex- 
istence? Because  the  two  chamber 
system  and  an  executive  without  the 
legislative  initiative  give  opportunity 
to  predatory  private  interests. 

One  remedy  is  greater  positive  ex- 
ecutive power  and  responsibility.  Prof, 
Ford  further  says:  "...  except  in 
the  United  States  the  administration 
appears  directly  before  the  assembly 
with  the  power  to  propose  and  explain 
its  measures.  Such  a  situation  makes 
criticism  of  the  government's  meas- 
ures the  most  advantageous  way  of 
obtaining  personal  distinction,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  members  is  to 
leave  to  the  administration  the  work 
of  preparing  bills.  This  tendency  has 
attained  its  most  extreme  development 
in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  the  habit 
of  members  to  leave  all  bill-drafting 
to  the  administration,  and  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  administration  to  pub- 
lish the  text  of  the  bills  it  intends  to 
offer." 

Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  executive  veto.  With 
such  positive  power  of  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  legislature  work- 
ing together,  the  test  of  comparative 
merit  and  strengh  comes  directly 
upon  the  floor  of  the  house.  Then  the 
house  becomes  a  ratifying  body  rather 
than  a  legislative  body;  and  what  it 
fails  to  ratify  it  really  vetoes.  Thus 
the  veto  power  may  be  said  to  have 
exchanged  hancls. 

However,  this  is  not  quite  an  accu- 
rate statement.  The  meeting  of  the 
legislature  and  the  administration 
upon  the  floor,  with  full  discussion  and 
questioning,  links  the  two  branches 
of  government  together  for  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation,  the  em- 
phasis   being    put    upon    mutual    con- 
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structive  effort  rather  than  upon  re- 
straint of  either  by  the  other.  Not 
much  need  here  for  the  veto  power  by 
either  side.  Indeed,  in  governments 
so  operated,  when  the  administration 
and  the  house  cannot  agree,  a  new 
election  is  called.  Then  the  voters 
decide,  with  their  votes,  between  the 
contending  sides. 

We,  in  this  country,  are  not  making 
much  headway  toward  the  positive 
form  of  government,  except  as  an  oc- 
casional positive  President  or  Gov- 
eror  takes  affairs  into  his  own  hands 
and  by  extra-constitutional  (though 
not  anti-constitutional)  efforts,  deter- 
mines the  character  of  legislation  to 
be  passed,  and  secures  its  passage. 

Our  President  and  the  Governor  of 
every  state  except  North  Carolina 
lias  the  executive  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent is  frequently  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassing position  by  being  presented 
a  bill  which  contains  both  admirable 
features  and  objectionable  features. 
He  must  indorse  or  veto  the  bill  as  a 
whole,  thus  being  compelled  to  either 
indorse  much  that  he  does  not  approve-, 
or  veto  much  that  he  does  approve. 
Some  states  have  instituted  the  item 
veto,  which  enables  the  executive  to 
veto  such  portions  of  any  bill  that 
he  does  not  approve,  and  by  his  sig- 
nature make  into  law  the  portions  that 
he  does  approve.  The  legislature  still 
has  the  power  to  pass  over  his  head 
by  the  required  majority  the  portions 
vetoed,  if  the  required  majority  can 
be  obtained. 

This  is  an  obvious  improvement  of 
the  executive  veto,  and  until  we  get 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the 
executive  veto  will  not  be  needed — 
that  is,  as  long  as  we  need  the  execu- 
tive veto — we  should  make  it  the  item 
veto. 

Thirty-five  states  now  allow  the  Gov- 
ernor to  veto  items  in  appropriation 
bills,  and  three  states  (Virginia,  South 
Carolina  and   Washington)    allow  the 


Governor  to  veto  any  part  or  parts  of 
any  bill.  The  latter  is  the  ideal  item 
veto,  or  partial  veto,  it  may  be  termed, 
as  it  permits  the  executive  to  veto 
any  part  or  parts  of  any  bill,  whether 
it  be  an  appropriation  bill  or  any 
other.  This  kind  of  a  veto  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  "rider"  evil,  so  preva- 
lent in  Congress.  As  long  as  we  have 
the  executive  veto  at  all,  it  should  be 
made  impossible  for  Congress  or 
any  state  legislature  to  put  an  ob- 
jectionable "rider"  upon  an  otherwise 
desirable  or  necessary  bill,  to  ride 
to  success  on  the  back  of  the  good 
horse.  When  the  executive  can  veto 
the  "rider"  and  approve  the  rest  of 
the  bill,  the  "rider"  evil  will  cease. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  any  ob- 
jectionable part  of  any  bill,  as  well  as 
a  "rider,"  be  subject  to  the  veto  with- 
out annulling  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Glancing  at  this  portion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Virginia  and  Washington, 
the  language  in  the  latter  is  found  to 
be  much  the  clearer,  which  is  quoted 
here: 

"If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Govern- 
or contain  several  sections  or  items, 
he  may  object  to  one  or  more  sections 
or  items  while  approving  other  por- 
tions of  the  bill.  In  such  case  he  shall 
append  to  the  bill,  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing it,  a  statement  of  the  section  or 
sections,  item  or  items  to  which  he 
objects  and  the  reasons  therefor  and 
the  section  or  sections,  item  or  items, 
so  objected  to  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  passed  over  the  Governor's  ob- 
jection as  hereinbefore  provided." 

Lieut.  Commander  C.  P.  Shaw,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  takes  exception  to  the  expres- 
sion in  April  Equity,  page  134,  near  bot- 
tom of  first  column:  "The  voters  of  the 
civilized  world  are  now  lined  up  against 
one  another  for  mutual  murder."  He 
takes  exception  to  the  expression,  "mu- 
tual murder,"  drawing  an  emphatic  dis- 
tinction between  killing  aggressively  and 
in  defense,  as  in  the  present  war,  the 
Allies  being  on  the  defensive,  not  being 
guilty  of  murder.  We  think  he  is  right. 
K  we  were  writing  that  article  again 
we  would  not  use  that  expression.  Kill- 
ing in  defense  is  not  murder. 
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HOW  OUR  BIG  CITIES  DO  THINGS 


A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Existing  Forms  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Our  Large  Cities. 


Note  : — In  the  October,  1917,  issue  of 
Equity  we  presented  detailed  studies  of 
the  existing  organization  of  government 
in  our  largest  three  cities,  namely,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  These 
are  all  above  the  million  point  of  popu- 
lation. In  January,  1918,  issue  we  pre- 
sented similar  studies  of  the  governments 
of  the  cities  of  Detroit,  Boston,  St.  Louis 
and  Cleveland,  all  of  which  are  above  the 
half  million  point  of  population,  and  are 
the  next  four  in  point  of  population.  In 
the  April,  1918,  issue  we  presented 
charter  studies  of  Baltimore  and  Pitts- 
burgh, which  now  are  also  above  500,000 
population,  and  which  follow  the  preceding 
group  in  size.  As  July  issue  was  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  the  international 
situation,  this  feature  and  the  regular  de- 
partments were  omitted.  In  the  present 
issue  we  present  the  governments  of 
San  Francisco  and  Buffalo.  After  this 
issue  this  feature  will  be  suspended  till 
after   the    war. 

Since  our  presentation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Detroit,  in  January  issue,  1918, 
that  city  has  adopted  a  new  charter  which 
is  briefly  noted  below. — Editor. 

Detroit's  New  Charter. 

On  June  25,  1918,  Detroit  adopted 
the  proposed  new  charter  by  a  vote  of 
32,690  to  4,587.  While  the  new  plan 
or  government  is  not  the  commission- 
manager  plan,  it  includes  many  of  the 
features  of  that  plan,  and  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  old  plan.  The 
Mayor  is  elective,  but  he  has  large 
appointive  powers.  City  Clerk,  City 
Treasurer,  constables,  justices  of  the 
peace,  judges  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  also  still  elect- 
ive. But  the  old  Council  of  42  mem- 
bers, two  from  each  ward,  is  cut  down 
to  9  members  elected  at  large  by  non- 
partizan  ballot,  salary  $5000,  and  must 
give  their  full  time  to  the  city,  with 


daily  meetings  and  at  least  one  evening 
meeting  per  week. 

Ordinances  may  be  initiated  on  a 
petition  of  5%  of  the  voters,  or  ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  Council  may  be 
referred,  with  a  special  election,  by  a 
petition  of  10%.  All  elective  officers 
are  subject  to  the  recall. 

The  Mayor  prepares  the  budget.  All 
money  is  spent  through  the  same 
channel.  And  financial  responsibility 
is  fixed.  The  city  can  do  its  own  pav- 
ing. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  new  charter,  which  will 
go  into  effect  Jan.  14,  1919. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  San  Francisco 
had  a  population  of  459,762  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915.  However,  as  the  center 
of  the  metropolitan  district  adjacent 
to  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  population 
contributing  to  the  industrial  growth 
and  strength  of  San  Francisco  proper 
is  well  in  excess  of  800,000.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  consolidated  city  and  county. 

The  present  charter  was  ratified  by 
the  people  in  1898  and  went  into  effect 
in  January  of  1900.  It  has  since  been 
amended  no  less  than  six  times,  and 
additional  amendments  will  be  voted 
on  this  year.     ' 

In  the  charter  as  originally  adopted 
the  terms  of  all  elective  officials  of  the 
city  and  county  were  for  two  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  assessor, 
which  was  for  four  years.  Under  an 
amendment  adopted  in  1910  the  terms 
of  all  elective  officers  was  made  four 
years    except    those   members   of   the 
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judiciary  whose  term  is  controlled  by- 
general  statute. 

The  following  indicates  the  elected 
officials  and  the  salaries  received  by 
each: 

Four  year   term 
Official  Salary 

Mayor  $6,000 

Auditor  4,000 

Assessor  8,000 

Coroner  4,000 

County  Clerk  4,000 

City  Attorney  5,000 

District  Attorney  5,000 

Public  Administrator  Fees 

Recorder  4,000 

Sheriff  8,000 

Tax    Collector  4,000 

Treasurer  4,000 

Superintendent    of    Schools  4,000 

Supervisors,  18  elected  at  large  2,400 

Police    Judges,    of    whom    there    are 

four  3,600 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  of  whom  there 

are  five  4,200 

For  6-year  term 
Judges   of   Superior   Court,    of   whom 

there  are   sixteen,   and  one-half  of 

whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  State,  6,000 

The  Mayor,  County  Clerk,  Auditor, 
District  Attorney,  Sheriff,  Coroner, 
nine  Supervisors,  and  two  Police 
Judges  are  voted  on  at  one  biennial 
election;  and  the  Tax  Collector,  Re- 
corder, City  Attorney,  Public  Admin- 
istrator, Treasurer,  nine  Supervisors 
and  two  Police  Judges  are  voted  on  at 
the  election  two  years  later.  These 
municipal  elections  occur  in  the  even 
numbered  years.  In  the  odd  numbered 
years,  in  addition  to  those  state  offi- 
cials whose  term  expires,  the  voters 
are  called  on  to  vote  for  from  three  to 
eight  judges  of  the  Superior  Court; 
and  at  every  second  election  on  an  odd 
numbered  year  for  five  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

All  legislative  functions  are  centered 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
Mayor  is  ex-officio  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  board.  The  board  appoints  a 
clerk  who  performs  the  functions  of 
City  Clerk,  and,  in  addition,  they  ap- 
point under  Civil  Service  all  the  sub- 
ordinates in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 


the  board.  The  purchase  of  supplies 
for  many  of  the  departments  of  the 
city  is  handled  through  the  supplies 
committee — a  charter  committee — and 
the  employees  of  this  purchasing  divi- 
sion are  also  appointed  by  the  board 
subject  to  Civil  Service.  The  most  im- 
portant committee  of  the  board  is  the 
Finance  Committee — also  charter  pre- 
scribed— which  must  pass  on  all  de- 
mands against  the  city.  In  addition 
they  recommend  the  financial  policy 
of  the  city,  and  have  assumed  the  func- 
tion of  reporting  an  annual  budget  to 
the  board,  although  the  charter  places 
this  duty  on  the  Auditor.  The  Auditor 
also  submits  a  budget  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Mayor  is  vested  with  the  usual 
powers  and  duties  of  such  a  position 
including  the  veto  power.  Fourteen 
affirmative  votes  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors are  required  to  overrule  such 
veto.  He  appoints  the  members  of  the 
following  boards  and  commissions,  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Playground  Commission,  are  for  over- 
lapping terms: 

Civil  Service  Commission,  three  mem- 
bers, for  six  year  terms  with  annual  sal- 
ary of  $1,200  each. 

Board  of  Education,  four  members,  for 
four  year  terms  with  annual  salary  of 
$4,000  each. 

Election  Commission,  five  members  for 
four  year  terms  with  annual  salary  of 
$1,000  each. 

Fire  Commission,  four  members,  for 
four  year  terms  with  annual  salary  of 
$1,200  each. 

Playground  Commission,  seven  mem- 
bers, five  of  whom,  three  men  and  two 
women,  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for 
four  year  terms  without  compensation, 
with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  either  the  Superintendent  of 
Parks  or  the  President  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission as   ex-officio   members. 

Park  Commission,  five  members,  one  of 
whom  must  be  an  artist,  for  four  year 
terms  with  annual  salary  of  $1,200  each. 

Board  of  Public  Works,  three  members, 
for  three  year  terms  with  annual  salary 
of  $4,000   each. 

Board  of  Health,  seven  members,  for 
seven  year  terms  who  serve  without  com- 
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pensation,  and  three  of  whom  must  be 
physicians. 

Five  years'  residence  is  required  by 
charter  for  appointment  to  any  of  these 
commissions  or  boards.  The  custom- 
ary bi-partisan  boards  are  prescribed 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Police, 
Fire  and  Election  Commissions,  while 
a  tri-partisan  board  is  required  in  the 
case  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  Fire  Commissioners  appoint  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  at 
a  salary  of  $5,000;  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners the  Chief  of  Police  at  a  salary 
of  $4,000.  The  Park  Commission  ap- 
points the  Park  Superintendent  and 
pays  the  present  incumbent  $6,000. 
The  City  Engineer  is  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  No  salary  is  speci- 
fied in  the  charter.  The  present  en- 
gineer is  paid  $15,000.  The  present 
health  officer,  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  received  $4,200.  Practically 
all  other  employees  with  the  exception 
of  certain  chief  deputies  and  confiden- 
tial clerks  and  secretaries  are  under 
civil  service. 

The  public  library  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Board  of  Library  Trustees, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  Mayor.  The  board  is  em- 
powered to  fill  any  vacancies  in  its 
membership. 

Candidates  for  municipal  offices  and 
for  joint  municipal  and  county  offices 
may  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
ballot  by  filing  with  the  Registrar  of 
Voters  a  declaration  of  intention.  This 
must  be  followed  by  a  certification  by 
not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twenty 
electors  that  the  candidate  is  qualified 
for  the  office  he  seeks.  Prior  to  1917 
candidates  were  nominated  at  a  pri- 
mary election  and  elected  at  a  gen- 
eral election  in  the  customary  manner, 
with  suitable  provision  for  election  at 
the  primary  for  candidates  receiving  a 
majority.  In  1915,  however,  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  was  passed 
which  provides  for  election  under  a 
preferential    system   without   primary. 


This  new  method  of  voting  has  been 
tried  at  one  general  election,  but  was 
a  failure  as  far  as  its  preferential  fea- 
tures are  concerned,  as  over  90%  of 
the  voters  expressed  no  preference. 

Under  the  initiative  provisions  of  the 
charter  any  measure  may  be  initiated 
by  a  petition  if  signed  by  registered 
voters  to  the  number  of  four  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  vote  cast  for  Mayor  at 
the  last  election.  In  this  case  the 
measure  appears  on  the  ballot  at  the 
next  general  election.  If  sufficient 
registered  voters  sign  such  petition  to 
bring  the  number  so  signing  up  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  for 
Mayor  and  if  the  petition  contains  a 
request  that  the  measure  be  immedi- 
ately submitted  to  the  people,  the  Elec- 
tion Commissioners  must  call  a  special 
election  within  thirty  days  after  the 
verification  of  the  petition. 

All  ordinances  affecting  the  lease  or 
sale  of  any  public  utility,  or  the  grant- 
ing of  a  new  franchise  when  one  is 
about  to  expire,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  One  third 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the 
Mayor  may  propose  that  any  ordinance 
which  the  Supervisors  are  empowered 
to  pass  be  submitted  to  the  people  at 
the  next  general  election.  In  addition 
no  ordinance  granting  a  public  utility 
franchise,  or  authorizing  the  lease  or 
sale  of  any  lands,  or  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  any  lands  involving  more 
than  $50,000  becomes  effective  until 
sixty  days  after  the  date  it  becomes 
final.  The  ordinance  becomes  effective 
at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  unless 
petitions  requesting  its  submission  to 
the  people  and  signed  by  five  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  vote  cast  for  Mayor  at 
the  last  election  are  filed  with  the 
Election  Commissioners.  Any  ordi- 
nance the  petition  for  which  is  filed 
more  than  sixty  days  and  less  than 
ninety  days  from  a  general  election 
must  be  submitted  at  that  general  elec- 
tion.     Valid    petitions    filed    at    other 
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times  may  be  voted  on  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  or  at  a  special  election, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

All  elective  officers  are  subject  to 
recall,  but  no  recall  petition  may  be 
filed  until  the  official  sought  to  be  re- 
called has  held  office  for  four  months. 
Petitions  for  recall  must  be  signed  by 
registered  voters  equivalent  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  for 
Mayor  at  the  last  general  election,  but 
they  must  contain  at  least  seven  thou- 
sand signatures.  Not  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand  signatures,  however, 
are  required.  Any  number  of  officers 
may  be  recalled  at  a  single  election 
and  a  single  petition  is  competent  to 
propose  the  removal  of  one  or  more 
officers.  Incumbents  whose  removal  is 
sought  are  automatically  candidates  at 
the  recall  election  unless  they  request 
otherwise  in  writing  to  the  Election 
Commissioners.  Candidates  other 
than  incumbents  at  recall  elections  are 
placed  in  nomination  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  that  required  for  regular 
elections.  At  the  recall  election  a  ma- 
jority vote  is  required  for  election,  no 
matter  how  many  officials  are  sought 
to  be  recalled.  In  case  no  candidate 
or  candidates  receive  a  majority,  a 
second  election  must  be  held  within 
fourteen  days,  at  which  time  those  re- 
ceiving the  highest  vote  at  the  first 
election  to  the  number  of  double  the 
number  of  offices  to  be  filled,  are  can- 
didates. A  plurality  only  is  required 
for  election  at  such  second  election. 
Any  incumbent  re-elected  at  a  recall 
election  may  not  again  be  subject  to 
recall  unless  double  the  number  of  sig- 
natures originally  required  to  initiate 
a  recall  election  are  secured  to  the 
petition,  and  in  case  a  third  recall 
election  of  the  same  official  it  shall  re- 
quire three  times  the  original  number 
of  signatures  to  initiate  such  election. 
If  the  incumbent  receive  a  majority 
of  votes  of  any  recall  election  he  is 


reimbursed  for  the  expenses  he  has  in- 
curred in  the  recall  election. 

San  Francisco  is  specifically  pledged 
in  the  charter  to  the  acquisition  of  all 
public  utilities,  and  the  provisions  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  utilities  or  the 
entering  upon  public  utility  enterprises 
are  extremely  comprehensive.  They 
include  the  right  of  electors,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote  cast  at  the  last  general  election, 
to  file  a  petition  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  requesting  the  acquisition 
of  any  utility  or  utilities.  The  super- 
visors in  case  of  a  valid  petition  must 
formulate  plans  and  present  them  to 
the  people  for  ratification  within  six 
months  of  the  filing  of  such  petition. 
The  Mayor  is  empowered  to  submit  an 
alternative  proposition  or  propositions 
at  the  same  time.  If  any  utility  sought 
to  be  acquired  can  be  purchased  out 
of  current  revenues  a  majority  vote 
only  is  necessary  for  ratification  of 
the  proposition.  Enterprises  requiring 
the  issue  of  bonds  must  receive  a  two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote.  The  accounts 
of  any  utility  owned  or  operated  by  the 
city  must  show  adequate  reserves  for 
depreciation,  insurance,  and  for  the 
fixed  charges  arising  from  bonding 
operations.  For  comparative  purposes 
they  must  also  show  the  amount  of 
taxes  which  the  utility  would  pay  un- 
der private  operation.  The  city  is  now 
engaged  in  the  completion  of  a  com- 
bined water  supply  and  hydro-electric 
project  and  is  operating  seventy-five 
miles  of  street  railroad.  Both  of  these 
activities  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Works. 

As  a  whole  the  governmental  fabric 
provided  by  the  San  Francisco  char- 
ter is  highly  decentralized.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  Mayor  to  exercise  any 
great  degree  of  administrative  control. 
The  absence  of  responsible  heads  for 
the  majority  of  the  larger  administra- 
tive departments  leads  to  the  usual 
confusion   and   inefficiencies.     This  is 
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nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
anomalous  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  Board  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  and  full  time  ser- 
vice is  required.  The  superintendent 
is  elected  by  the  people  and  is  ex-omcio 
a  member  of  the  board.  The  board 
cannot  control  the  policies  of  the  su- 
perintendent as  he  is  responsible  only 
to  the  people.  The  result  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  is  five  superintendents. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this 
situation  was  forced  on  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  by  the  then  provisions  of 
the  state  constitution  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools. 


The    principal    county    administrative 
officers  and  their  salaries  are  as  fol- 


Buffalo. 

With  a  population  of  454,630,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  census  of  1915,  Buf- 
falo was  at  that  time  the  largest  city 
having  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  city's  area  is  41  square 
miles,  extending  along  Lake  Erie 
nearly  five  miles  and  along  Niagara 
river  the  same  distance.  The  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1918,  are  $18,756,- 
870.72. 

Buffalo  occupies  only  a  small  part  of 
Erie  county,  which  is  994  square  miles 
in  extent  and  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  supervisors,  one  from  each  of  the 
27  Buffalo  city  wards  and  one  from 
each  of  the  25  towns  and  two  other 
cities  in  the  county.  Supervisors 
elected  in  the  city  wards  are  consid- 
ered city  officers,  and  a  vacancy  in 
such  office  is  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  City  Council  for  the  unexpired 
term.  While  the  Buffalo  city  wards 
are  continued  in  the  new  charter,  their 
only  use  is  for  the  election  of  super- 
visors and  to  serve  as  convenient 
boundary  lines  for  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly and  election  districts. 

The  county  government  duplicates 
the  city  government  to   some  extent. 


lows: 

1.  District  Attorney         elective 

2.  County  Judge 

3.  Surrogate 

4.  County  Treasurer 

5.  Sheriff 

6.  County    Clerk 

7.  County  Auditor 

8.  Com'r    of  Charities  & 

of   Correction 
Who  appoints  and  controls  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Sup't    of  Poor 

(b)  County  Physician 

(c)  Sup't    of   Penitentiary 

(d)  Sup't    of  Home 

(e)  Sup't    of  Lodging  House 

9.  Two    Com'rs    of    Elections    (not 

of  same  political  party)  ap- 
pointed by  Supervisors  on 
recommendation  of  party 
County  Committee,  each 

10.  Com'r   of   Jurors,    appointed   by 

Supreme   Court 

11.  County  Engineer,  appointed  by 

Supervisors 

12.  Purchasing  Agent,  appointed  by 

Supervisors 

13.  County  Attorney,  appointed  by 

Supervisors 

14.  Probation  Officer,  appointed  by 

Co.    Court 


$7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 

5,000 


$3,000 
3,000 
2,750 
2,750 
2,150 


3,000 


4,500 


3,400 


4,000 


3,500 


2,500 

There  are  no  city  officers  whose 
duties  correspond  with  Nos.  1,  3,  6,  9 
and  10.  The  same  can  almost  be  said 
of  the  sheriff,  whose  duties  as  a  peace 
officer  have  been  largely  superseded  by 
the  city  police.  The  County  Court  has 
a  greater  jurisdiction  than  the  city 
court,  and  there  is  sufficient  business 
for  both.  The  State  Supreme  Court, 
our  highest  court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion, of  course,  covers  the  same  terri- 
tory. The  Commissioner  of  Charities 
and  Correction  ,  divides  the  work  of 
looking  after  the  poor  with  the  city 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor.  So  far  as 
the  city  is  concerned,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  County  Treasurer, 
Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, County  Engineer  and  Auditor 
might  well  be  abolished.  Some  dupli- 
cation of  work  is  saved  by  having  the 
County  Treasurer  use  the  City  Asses- 
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sors'  valuation  of  city  property  in 
spreading  the  county  taxes  upon  the 
property  within  the  city.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  County  Clerk  and 
County  Treasurer  should  be  elected, 
as  their  duties  are  of  a  clerical  nature. 
The  present  Mayor,  who  was  formerly 
county  auditor,  proposed  to  the  last 
state  constitutional  convention  the 
commission  form  of  government  for 
the  county,  but  his  suggestion  was  not 
adopted.  There  is  no  especial  antag- 
onism between  the  county  and  city 
governments. 

While  the  boards  of  supervisors, 
county  courts,  surrogates,  sheriffs,  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  county  clerks  are 
provided  for  in  the  state  constitution, 
there  is  merely  the  general  direction  in 
that  instrument  that  the  legislature 
vide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and 
villages.  And  there  are  very  few  re- 
strictions on  legislative  control  over 
cities.  The  constitution  provides  that 
no  county,  city,  town  or  village  shall 
give  any  money  or  lend  its  credit  to 
any  individual,  association  or  corpora- 
tion or  become  directly  or  indirectly 
the  ov/ner  of  any  stock  or  bonds  of 
any  association  or  corporation,  and 
also  provides  for  the  limitation  of  in- 
debtedness. It  also  provides  that  "all 
city,  town  and  village  officers,  whose 
election  or  appointment  is  not  provided 
for  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  elected 
by  the  electors  of  such  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  or  some  division  thereof, 
or  appointed  by  such  authorities  there- 
of, as  the  legislature  shall  designate 
for  that  purpose."  This  is  known  as 
the  home  rule  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  its  benefits  are  more  imag- 
inary than  real. 

The  constitution  divides  cities  into 
classes,  those  having  a  population  of 
175,000  or  over  being  in  the  first  class, 
those  of  50,000  or  over  being  in  the 
second  class,  and  all  others  being  in 
the  third  class.  The  legislature  has 
power  to  enact  general  city  laws  re- 


lating to  all  of  the  cities  of  a  class 
without  the  approval  of  the  cities 
affected.  Any  special  city  bill  passed 
by  the  legislature  relating  to  less  than 
all  of  the  cities  of  a  class  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Mayor,  if  it  applies  to 
any  city  of  the  first  class,  and  to  the 
Mayor  and  legislative  body  if  it  applies 
to  other  cities.  If  the  bill  is  accepted 
by  the  city  it  becomes  a  law  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  If  it  is  not 
accepted  by  the  city  it  may  be  repassed 
by  the  legislature  and  then  is  subject 
to  action  by  the  Governor. 

Each  city  of  the  first  class  has  its 
own  individual  charter  enacted  *as  a 
separate  law  by  the  legislature.  All 
such  charters  and  amendments  are 
usually  enacted  as  a  matter  of  course 
upon  the  request  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, provided  they  are  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  popular  control  or 
do  not  interfere  with  any  private  mon- 
opoly or  other  vested  wrong.  The  leg- 
islature has,  however,  enacted  some 
general  provisions  applicable  to  all 
cities  in  the  General  Municipal  Law, 
General  City  Law,  and  the  Public  Offi- 
cers Law.  There  is  an  Optional  City 
Government  Law  for  cities  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  classes  under  which  such 
cities  are  permitted  to  adopt  by  refer- 
endum one  of  several  forms  of  city 
government,  including  the  commission 
form  an,d  city  manager  plan.  There  is 
also  a  general  village  law.  But  many 
cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
and  many  villages  are  still  operating 
under  their  old  individual  charters. 

The  present  commission  charter  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature  in  1914,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  voters,  on  a  referendum 
in  the  November  election  of  that  year, 
which  vote  was  favorable,  the  charter 
going  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1916,  except 
that  the  first  commissioners  were 
elected  in  November,  1915. 

The  legislative  and  administrative 
powers  of  the  city  are  vested  in  the 
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council,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and 
four  commissioners.  The  salary  of 
the  Mayor  is  $8000  and  of  the  com- 
missioners $7000  each.  The  terms  of 
office  are  four  years,  the  election  being 
in  the  odd  numbered  years,  the  Mayor 
and  one  commissioner  being  elected 
at  one  election  and  two  years  later 
three  commissioners  being  elected. 
The  Mayor  and  commissioners  are 
nominated  by  a  petition  of  not  less 
than  300  voters.  On  the  third  Tuesday 
before  the  general  November  election, 
there  is  a  non-partisan  primary  elec- 
tion at  which  the  candidates  receiving 
the  largest  and  next  largest  number 
of  votes  for  Mayor,  and  the  candidates 
for  commissioners  twice  the  number 
of  those  to  be  elected  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  are  eligible 
as  candidates  at  the  regular  election. 

There  are  five  executive  and  admin- 
istrative departments: 

1.  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

2.  Department  of  Finance  and  Accounts. 

3.  Department  of  Public  Affairs. 

4.  Department  of  Public  Works. 

5.  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Build- 

ings. 

The  Mayor  is  ex  officio  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  first  department,  which 
includes  the  subordinate  departments 
of  police,  fire  and  health,  and  the  other 
departments  are  apportioned  among 
the  councilmen  and  their  jurisdiction 
is  prescribed  by  the  council.  This  des- 
ignation may  be  changed  at  any  time. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  city  except  as 
especially  provided  in  the  charter  are 
fixed  by  the  council. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Mayor,  the 
council  appoints  the  following  officers: 
Corporation  Counsel,  one  or  three  as- 
sessors, street  commissioners,  water 
commissioner,  building  commissioner, 
health  commissioner,  chief  of  fire  de- 
partment, chief  of  police,  superinten- 
dent of  markets,  superintendent  of  the 
poor,  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 


tion, city  engineer,  city  treasurer  and 
city  auditor.  "The  council  also  ap- 
points such  other  officers  and  deputies 
on  the  nomination  of  the  councilman 
at  the  head  of  the  department  affected 
as  shall  be  provided  for  by  ordinance." 
These  officers  are  removable  by  the 
council  at  will  except  as  provided  by 
law.  The  council  may  by  ordinance 
vest  in  the  head  of  any  department  the 
appointment  of  such  subordinates  not 
herein  named  specifically  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  council  itself  appoints 
the  city  clerk. 

Until  1917  the  council  appointed  the 
superintendent  of  education,  and  had, 
subject  to  the  civil  service  and  some 
control  by  the  state  authorities,  almost 
complete  jurisdiction  over  the  schools. 
Last  year,  however,  a  general  state  law 
was  enacted  authorizing  the  Mayor  to 
appoint  the  board  of  education,  which 
in  turn  appoints  a  superintendent  of 
education  and  has  control  of  the  teach- 
ers. An  attempt  was  made  to  take 
from  the  council  control  over  salaries 
of  teachers,  giving  this  power  entirely 
to  the  board  of  education,  but  this  plan 
was  defeated. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  general 
tendency  in  this  state  toward  centrali- 
zation of  authority.  For  example,  in 
1896  the  so-called  Raines  liquor  law 
was  enacted  taking  from  the  local  gov- 
ernments control  over  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  and  taking  part  of 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom.  In 
1904  an  act  was  passed  vesting  in  the 
county  commissioners  of  elections 
most  of  the  duties  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  elections  in  the  county  which 
were  formerly  performed,  so  far  as  the 
city  was  concerned,  by  the  city  author- 
ities. The  maintenance  of  improved 
continuous  state  highways  has  also 
compelled  the  state  to  take  over  the 
control  of  a  large  number  of  highways 
which  were  formerly  maintained  by 
towns  and  villages. 

All  meetings  of  the  council  must  be 
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public.  The  Mayor  presides,  but  has 
no  power  of  veto. 

The  council  has  the  usual  power  of 
common  councils  of  cities  to  enact 
ordinances,  except  that  control  over 
the  public  service  corporations  is  vest- 
ed in  the  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  city  has  owned  its  water 
system  for  many  years.  An  electric 
lighting  plant  is  the  only  additional 
public  utility  the  city  is  at  present 
authorized  to  establish.  Under  the 
state  constitution  no  street  railroad 
can  be  constructed  in  a  city  without 
the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  and 
of  the  owners  of  one  half  in  value  of 
the  property  bounded  on  the  highway 
along  which  the  railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed, or  in  lieu  of  the  latter  the 
consent  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  course,  the  council  can  im- 
pose restrictions  as  a  condition  of  giv- 
ing its  consent.  Franchises  are  grant- 
ed by  the  council  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  city  charter  after 
the  approval  of  the  state  public  service 
commission  has  been   secured. 

The  charter  provides  for  a  compul- 
sory referendum  on  all  public  utility 
franchises  and  for  an  optional  refer- 
endum on  all  other  ordinances,  with 
the  usual  exceptions,  on  a  petition  of 
five  per  cent,  of  the  last  preceding 
vote  for  Mayor.  Thirty  days  must 
elapse  from  final  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance before  it  goes  into  effect,  to  give 
time  for  filing  the  petition,  unless  the 
ordinance  on  its  face  says  its  enact- 
ment is  immediately  necessary  for  cer- 
tain specified  reasons. 

All  contracts  exceeding  $1000  shall 
be  made  only  after  advertising  and 
competitive  bidding. 

The  city  charter  contains  a  complete 
procedure  for  the  levying  and  collec- 
tion of  city  taxes  and  assessments 
and  also  for  taking  real  property  by 
eminent  domain,  as  the  general  state 


laws  are  not  applicable  to  the  city's 
needs. 

Outside  of  the  commission  charter 
and  control  of  the  council  are  these 
administrative  bodies: 

The  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission (three  members)  appointed  by 
the  council  for  a  term  of  four  years 
and  removable  by  the  council  on 
charges.  Their  powers  and  duties  and 
the  rules  for  appointments,  promotions 
and  changes  of  status  of  persons  in 
the  public  service  are  prescribed  in 
the   State   Civil   Service  Law. 

The  Grade  Crossing  Commission 
(ten  members)  was  created  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  legislature  in  1888  to 
abolish  railroad  crossings  of  highways 
at  grade.  The  commissioners  were 
named  in  the  act  and  their  success- 
ors are  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  receive  no  salary,  but 
their  attorney,  engineer  and  other  em- 
ployees and  office  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  city.  They  act  in  behalf  of  the 
city  in  making  contracts  with  the  rail- 
roads or  compelling  them  to  share  in 
the  expense  of  eliminating  grade  cross- 
ings. They  have  power  to  condemn 
land  and  to  open,  close  and  change  the 
grade  of  streets,  etc. 

The  Terminal  Station  Commission 
was  created  by  special  act  of  the  leg- 
islature in  1911.  The  Mayor  of  the 
city,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  and  chairman  of  the  grade 
crossing  commission  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  commission.  The 
other  nine  members  are  named  in 
the  act  and  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
commissioners  receive  no  salary,  but 
they  fix  the  salaries  of  their  assistants, 
which  are  paid  by  the  city.  They  are 
empowered  to  adopt  plans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  congested  condi- 
tions of  the  railroad  stations  and  ter- 
minals of  the  city,  and  to  require  the 
railroads  to  make  changes  in  their 
tracks,  stations  or  terminal  facilities. 
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The  commission  acts  for  the  city  and 
has  about  the  same  power  over  ap- 
portionment of  expenses  and  changing 
of  streets,  etc.,  as  the  grade  crossing 
commission. 

The  Grade  Crossing  and  Terminal 
Station  commissions  are  unquestion- 
ably the  creations  of  the  railroads. 
Their  acts  and  expenditures  are  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  any  elective 
city  officers  or  of  the  electorate.  When 
the  Commission  charter  was  adopted 
the  uselessness  of  trying  to  abolish 
these  irresponsible  commissions  was 
generally  conceded.  The  wisdom  of 
the  railroads  is  shown  by  the  grade 
crossing  contracts,  which  are  the 
worst,  from  the  city's  standpoint,  of 
any  in  the  county.  A  large  number 
of  unsightly  viaducts  were  construct- 
ed carrying  the  streets  over  the  rail- 
roads, and  these  viaducts  the  city  has 
agreed  to  maintain  perpetually  at  its 
sole  expense.  Although  they  are  only 
about  twenty  years  old,  many  of  them 
have  been  so  corroded  by  the  smoke 
from  the  engines  that  they  have  been 
condemned  and  closed  and  will  need 
to  be  rebuilt.  The  fact  that  these  con- 
tracts do  not  come  under  the  con- 
tract clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, but  under  the  police  power  of  the 
state  and  can  be  altered  by  the  legis- 
lature, does  not  change  the  original 
intention. 

The  eight  judges  of  the  City  Court 
and  one  judge  of  the  Children's  Court 
are  elected  by  the  voters  under  a  sep- 
arate act.  They  are  nominated  under 
the  old  party  system  and  are  not  affect- 
ed by  the  new  charter. 

The  chief  city  administrative  offi- 
cers and  heads  of  subordinate  depart- 
ments and  their  salaries  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  departments  included  in 
parenthesis  are  subordinate  parts  of 
the  general  departments: 

Department  of   Public  Safety. 

Mayor  $8000 

Health   Commissioner  5000 


Chief  Fire  Dept.  4500 

Chief  of  Police  4500 

(Bureau   of   Weights   &   Measures) 

City  Sealer  2460 

(Department  of  Markets)   Superin- 

dent  of  Markets  2400 

(Examining    Board    of    Plumbers) 

3  examiners,   each  2400 

Department  of  Finance  and  Accounts. 
One   Commissioner  $7000 

Deputy    Commissioner  4000 

Treasurer  5000 

(Department  of  Assessment) 

3  Assessors,  each  5000 

(Bureau  of  Audit) 

Auditor  3600 

(Bureau  of  Accounting) 
Deputy    Commissioner  3000 

Department  of  Public  Affairs. 
One  Commissioner  $7000 

(Poor  Department) 

Superintendent  of  Poor  3500 

(School   Census  Board) 

Secretary  3000 

(Grand  Army  Republic  Relief) 

Inspector  1200 

(Spanish  War  Veteran   Relief) 
Inspector  1200 

Department    of    Public    Works. 
One  Commissioner  $7000 

(Bureau  of  Engineering) 

City  Engineer  6000 

(Bureau  of  Water) 

Water    Commissioner  4000 

(Bureau  of  Streets) 

Street  Commissioner  4000 

Two  Harbor   Masters,    each  1620 

Department   of    Parks   and    Public    Build* 

ings. 
One  Commissioner  $7000 

Deputy   Commissioner  2500 

(Department  of  Parks) 

Superintendent  of  Parks  3000 

(Bureau  of  Buildings) 

Building  Commissioner  $4000 

(Bureau  of  Recreation) 

Director   of   Sports  2520 

(Examiners  of  Stationary  Engi- 
neers) 1980 
(Inspector  of  Steam  Boilers) 
Inspector                                                   1800 
Board  'of  Education. 
Five  Members.        (No  Salaries) 
Superintendent  of  Education              $7000 
Department  of  Law. 
Corporation  Council                                   $6000 

City  Clerk's  Department. 

City  Clerk  3000 

And  as  Secretary  to  the  Council  1200 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Three  Commissioners,   each  $2280 
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Department   of    Hospitals    and    Dispen- 
saries. 
Superintendent  of  Hospitals  $3800 

Grade  Crossing   Commission. 

Ten  Commissioners   (no  salary) 

Chief  Engineer  $5500 

Attorney  2500 

Terminal  Station  Commission. 
Twelve  Commissioners   (no  salary) 

Chief  Engineer  $5000 

Attorney  5000 

City  Court. 

Chief  Judge  $5500 

Seven  Associate  Judges,  each  5000 

Children's  Court. 
Judge  of  Children's  Court  $5000 

The  commission  charter  movement 
originated  in  an  effort  by  the  Refer- 
endum League  of  Erie  County  to  se- 
cure more  democracy  and  efficiency 
in  the  city  government.  Greater  effi- 
ciency was  undoubtedly  secured  by 
superseding  the  old  board  of  aldermen, 
elected  one  from  each  ward,  the  nine 
councilmen  elected  from  the  city  at 
large,  the  Mayor  with  his  powers  of 
veto  and  appointment,  the  park  com- 
missioners and  the  various  depart- 
ments which  were  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent and  uncorrelated.  But  as  the 
cause  gathered  momentum  the  large 
business  interests  of  the  city  and  state 
undertook  to  destroy  the  democratic 
features.  The  initiative,  recall  and 
preferential  ballots  were  stricken 
from  the  original  charter  as  drafted 
by  the  Referendum  League  by  the 
more  recent  charter  advocates  on  the 
plea  that  the  charter  would  not  be  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  in  that  form. 
Later  attempts  by  the  Municipal 
League  and  Referendum  League  to 
have  these  provisions  restored  have 
been  met  by  the  statement  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  in  the  state  senate, 
April  11,  1917,  that  at  this  time  the 
state  should  lean  in  the  direction  of 
autocracy  rather  than  away  from  it. 

The  results  are  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  first  Mayor  under 
the  new  form  of  government  held  over. 
as  he  had  two  years  to  serve.  His 
attitude  toward  the  new  government 


can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  he  ve- 
toed the  charter  bill  when  it  came  to 
him  from  the  legislature  and  it  had  to 
be  repassed  by  that  body.  Of  the 
four  commissioners  elected  in  1915, 
only  one  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission Charter  Association,  who  be- 
lieved in  efficiency  but  not  noticeably 
in  democracy.  Another  had  been  a 
state  senator  and  had  at  first  opposed 
the  enactment  of  the  charter  bill  until 
it  became  popular,  when  he  supported 
it.  The  other  two  were  not  connected 
with  the  charter  movement  in  any 
way. 

At  the  election  in  1917,  when  the 
Mayor  and  one  councilman  were  elect- 
ed, all  pretense  of  non-partianship  was 
cast  aside  and  the  political  parties  and 
their  newspapers  supported  their  own 
candidates,  who  had  been  first  se- 
lected by  the  party  organizations. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
practical  operation  of  the  charter  is 
that  it  has  secured  more  efficiency  and 
centralization  of  responsibility,  and 
the  referendum  is  a  step  toward 
democracy.  But  no  progress  has  been 
made  toward  securing  economic  jus- 
tice which,  with  the  establishment  of 
order,  is  the  only  justifiable  end  of 
government.  The  local  Socialists  con- 
tinually ridicule  the  charter,  especially 
when  big  business  puts  over  some  raw 
deal  on  the  city,  which  is  often,  and 
call  it  a  fake  reform.  The  sore  spot 
with  the  Socialists  is  that  the  charter 
abolishes  their  party  emblem  and  tick- 
et, and  interferes  with  their  plans  for 
party  development.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
Mayor  at  the  last  primary  election  re- 
ceived 14,341  votes,  being  third  on  the 
list,  and  ran  only  354  votes  behind  the 
next  highest  (Republican)  candidate 
who  secured  a  place  in  the  final  vot- 
ing and  was  elected. 

Buffalo's  practical  experience  with 
the  local  Initiative  and  Referendum  be- 
gan   in    1904,    when    the    Referendum 
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League  secured  from  the  Common 
Council  the  adoption  of  a  Public  Opin- 
ion Ordinance.  A  previous  attempt 
had  been  made  to  have  a  public  opin- 
ion law  enacted  by  the  legislature  as 
a  charter  amendment,  but  this  failed. 
The  ordinance  was  adopted  under  the 
authority  of  the  general  welfare  clause 
of  the  charter  and  the  election  ma- 
chinery of  the  state  which  seemed 
applicable.  The  ordinance  permitted 
questions  of  public  policy  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  upon  a  five  per 
cent,  petition  of  the  voters  or  upon  a 
resolution  of  the  then  existing  com- 
mon council.  The  same  year  the 
league  tried  it  out  upon  the  question 
of  using  public  school  houses  for  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions.  The 
vote  was  6,504  for  and  -4,169  against. 
The  ordinance  was  afterward  adopt- 
ed by  the  common  council. 

In  1905  the  league  proposed  three 
questions:  (1)  Shall  legislation  be  re- 
quested for  a  direct  primary  for  Buf- 
falo? (2)  Shall  legislation  be  request- 
ed for  an  act  requiring  grants  of  fran- 
chises to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  before  taking  effect?  and 
(3)  Shall  Buffalo  own  and  operate  a 
municipal  electric  light  plant?  The 
local  electric  light  monopoly  insti- 
tuted court  proceedings  to  have  the 
public  opinion  ordinance  declared  in- 
valid and  the  questions  stricken  from 
the  ballot.  The  trial  court  sustained 
the  ordinance,  but  struck  off  the  first 
two  questions  on  the  ground  that  the 
city  had  no  power  to  carry  them  out, 
but  sustained  the  third  question  be- 
cause the  city  under  the  charter  had 
power  to  own  and  operate  a  municipal 
electric  light  plant.  The  vote  on  the 
third  question  was  8,250  for,  and  2,077 
against.  No  municipal  plant  has  yet 
been  built. 

In  1908  the  league  caused  to  be 
submitted  the  question,  "Shall  the  city 
of  Buffalo  ask  the  legislature  of  New 
York  for  a  new,  simplified,  home  rule 


charter,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Buffalo  before  taking  effect?"  The 
vote  was  13,288  for  and  4,346  against. 
A  commission  charter  including  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  was 
immediately  prepared  by  the  league 
and  revised  by  several  people  then 
or  formerly  connected  with  the  city 
government.  About  15,000  copies 
were  printed  and  distributed.  In  1909 
the  league  submitted  the  question, 
"Shall  the  city  of  Buffalo  ask  the  leg- 
islature of  New  York  to  enact  a  char- 
ter for  Buffalo  in  substance  similar  to 
the  charter  proposed  by  the  Referen- 
dum League?"  The  vote  was  8,906 
for,  and  2,523  against. 

In  1910  the  charter  bill  with  provi- 
sion for  preferential  ballot  added  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  and 
urged  by  the  league  during  that  and 
the  next  year.  The  work  was  after- 
wards taken  up  by  the  Commission 
Charter  Association,  which  had  the 
charter  bill  revised,  leaving  out  the 
initiative,  recall  and  preferential  bal- 
lot. The  legislature  passed  the  bill 
in  1914.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor 
and  again  passed  by  the  legislature 
and  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
that  year,  and  approved,  the  votes  for 
being  36,327;   against,  20,011. 

In  1916,  some  business  men's  asso- 
ciations and  labor  unions  secured  pe- 
titions for  a  vote  under  the  public 
opinion  ordinance  (1)  on  the  proposed 
telephone  merger,  (2)  on  municipal 
telephone  system  and  (3)  on  a  pro- 
posed municipal  electric  light  plant. 
The  local  public  service  monopolies 
again  attacked  the  ordinance  in  the 
courts  and  this  t'ime  secured  a  deci- 
sion from  the  Court  of  Appeals  (our 
highest  state  court)  April  30th,  1916, 
that  the  ordinance  was  invalid.  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  decision  was 
based  were  of  the  flimsiest  character. 

The  telephone  merger  resolution 
was,  however,  held  up  by  a  referen- 
dum petition  under  the  charter.    This 
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petition  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
in  the  courts  by  the  telephone  com- 
panies. But  the  question  on  the  bal- 
lot was  so  worded  as  to  confuse  many 
voters,  as  follows:  "Shall  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  council  granting  permis- 
sion to  the  Federal  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  ...  to  sell  its  physical  prop- 
erty to  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany, be  repealed?"  In  voting  "No" 
on  the  question  the  voters  voted  in 
favor  of  the  merger,  many  of  them 


thinking  they  were  voting  against  it. 
The  vote  against  repeal  was  28,232 
to  23,963. 

Two  other  questions  went  on  the 
ballot  at  the  same  election  in  1916, 
their  reference  to  the  voters  being 
compulsory.  They  related  to  street 
railroad  franchises  for  Franklin  Street 
and  Elm  wood  Avenue.  Both  fran- 
chises were  approved,  the  former  by 
a  vote  of  22,177  for,  to  15,205  against, 
and  the  latter  by  a  vote  of  22,637  for, 
to  13,570  against. 
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Switzerland  Adopts  P.  R. 

According  to  press  dispatches  from 
Berne,  Switzerland  adopted  propor- 
tional representation  for  the  election 
of  her  federal  council  or  parliament  at 
a  special  election,  held  under  the  pro- 
visions for  the  constitutional  initia- 
tive, on  October  14th.  The  vote,  in 
round  numbers,  is  reported  to  have 
been  297,000  to  147,000. 

The  last  popular  vote  on  this  issue 
in  Switzeiland  was  taken  in  October, 
1910.  At  that  time  P.  R.  lost  by 
about  25,000  votes. 

A  comparison  of  the  vote  of  1918 
with  that  of  1910  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance because  the  Swiss  had  during 
the  eight  years  the  best  opportunities 
of  observing  the  workings  of  P.  R. — 
in  the  cantonal  elections  of  nearly 
half  of  the  twenty-two  cantons. 

The  system  of  P.  R.  used  in  Switzer- 
land is  that  of  the  party  list. 


P.  R.  for  the  German  Reichstag. 

From  an  article  printed  in  the  Ger- 
man Kreuzzeitung  of  August  15th, 
which  has  come  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys  of  the  Eng- 
lish P.  R.  Society,  we  learn  that  at 
the  session  of  the  Reichstag  then  just 
ended  that  body  passed  an  act  pre- 
scribing    proportional     representation 


for  the  election  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  members. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  thirty- 
six  districts  which  formerly  elected 
one  member  each  are  converted  into 
twenty-six  new  districts  electing 
eighty  members  by  the  proportional 
system.  The  whole  municipal  areas 
of  Berlin,  Breslau,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Munich,  and  Dresden,  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  state  of  Hamburg 
will  each  form  one  district.  The  Ber- 
lin district  will  elect  ten  members, 
the  Hamburg  district  five,  etc.  Thir- 
teen of  the  less  populous  new  districts 
will  elect  only  two  members  each. 

The  method  adopted  for  carrying 
out  the  proportional  principle  is  that 
of  the  party  list.  Only  English-speak- 
ing peoples  have  yet  adopted  the  freer 
Hare  System,  which  not  only  assures 
each  organized  party  the  number  of 
seats  to  which  its  votes  entitle  it,  but 
also  gives  the  individual  voters  of  a 
party  complete  control  of  the  party 
itself  and  gives  even  unorganized 
voters  the  means  of  making  their  votes 
effective. 


P.  R.  and  the  British  Empire. 

House  of  Commons. 
In  the  April  issue  we  told  of  the  in- 
corporation  in  the   Representation  of 
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the  People  Act,  which  became  law  on 
February  6th,  of  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  prepare  "a  scheme  under 
which  as  nearly  as  possible  100  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  a  General  Election  on  the 
principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion.'' The  amendment  further  pro- 
vided that  the  scheme  so  prepared 
should  take  effect  if  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses. 

The  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
missioners was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mons on  May  13th.  On  motion  for  its 
adoption  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Asquith,  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  was  debated  for  more 
than  three  hours.  The  opposition  was 
led  by  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  Conserva- 
tive member  for  Westminster.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  member  of  the  War  Cabi- 
net, also  opposed  it,  as  he  did  other 
P.  R.  measures  on  several  of  the  for- 
mer occasions.  When  the  House  di- 
vided, the  scheme  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  166  to  110.  This  vote  means 
the  definite  rejection  of  P.  R.,  except 
for  the  election  of  the  university  mem- 
bers, so  far  as  the  present  Parliament 
is  concerned. 

In  an  editorial  article  in  its  issue  of 
May  14th  the  London  Times  says  in 
regard  to  P.  R.:  "Its  time  will  come — 
and  more  quickly,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  than  those  who  oppose  it  today 
imagine." 

The  "Second  Chamber."  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bryce  Conference. 
The  Report  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Reform  of  the  "Second  Chamber" 
(House  of  Lords)  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, appointed  some  time  ago  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  was  made  on 
April  24,  1913.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman,  Lord  Bryce, 
to  the  Prime  ?vimister.  It  provides  for 
two  sections  of  the  Second  Chamber, 
the  first  to  consist  of  246  Members  (if 


representatives  of  Ireland  are  included 
there  would  be  about  27  additional) 
elected  by  panels  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  distributed  in  the 
thirteen  geographical  groups  desig- 
nated by  the  Report,  and  the  second  to 
consist  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  Sec- 
ond Chamber  (ex-officio  Members  ex- 
cluded) to  be  chosen  by  a  Joint  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  both  Houses  for 
which  the  Report  provides.  Members 
of  both  sections  are  to  hold  office  for 
twelve  years,  one-third  of  them  retir- 
ing every  fourth  year. 

For  the  election  of  the  first  section — 
either  246  or  273  members— the  method 
recommended  is  "proportional  repre- 
sentation by  the  method  of  the  single 
transferable  vote" — the  Hare  system, 
as  we  usually  call  it  in  America. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence who  concurred  in  the  report,  be- 
sides Lord  Bryce,  were  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain,  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  the  Earl  of  Selbourne,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Crewe,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Rutland. 


Senate  of  South  Africa. 

The  elected  members  of  the  first 
Senate  of  South  Africa,  whose  term  of 
ten  years  will  soon  expire,  were  elected 
by  the  Hare  system  of  proportional 
representation,  eight  from  each  prov- 
ince in  the  Union;  but  the  voters  were 
not  the  electors  of  the  provinces  but 
the  members  of  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments. Power  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  subsequent  Senates  is  lodged  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Union  —  the 
"South  Africa  Act,  1909,"  of  the  British 
Parliament — in  the  South  African  Par- 
liament. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
recently  appointed  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject, reported  in  April  in  favor  of  di- 
rect election  for  all  the  senators  except 
four,  who  should  be  appointed,  the  ap- 
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portionment  of  eight  selected  senators 
to  each  province  being  retained  and 
the  method  of  election  being  "propor- 
tional representation  with  the  single 
transferable  vote,"  that  is,  the  Hare 
system. 


The  Irish  Convention. 

Section  10  of  "Statement  of  Conclu- 
sions" of  the  Irish  Convention,  submit- 
ted in  April  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Hor- 
ace Plunkett,  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
provides  that  in  elections  for  the  pro- 
posed Irish  House  of  Commons  "the 
principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion shall  be  observed  whenever  a  con- 
stituency returns  three  or  more  mem- 
bers." This  section  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  20. 


P„  R.  for  an  English  Municipality. 

The  Hare  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation has  been  prescribed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Sligo.  The 
first  election  is  to  take  place  in  Janu- 
ary, 1919.  This  will  be  the  first  trial 
of  the  Hare  system  in  connection  with 
a  public  election  in  the  United  King- 
dom unless  general  elections  for  Par- 
liament take  place  previously,  in  which 
case  the  first  public  Hare  elections  in 
the  Kingdom  will  be  those  to  choose 
members  of  Parliament  to  represent 
the  Scottish  universities  and  certain  of 
the  universities  of  England. 

The  finances  of  the  city  of  Sligo  had 
fallen  into  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary authority  to  extend  the  city's 
powers  of  taxation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances some  of  the  taxpayers  in- 
sisted, before  assenting  to  the  exten- 
sion, that  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  should  be  adopted  for 
the  election  of  the  council. 


already  passed  through  Grand  Commit- 
tee when  we  received  information 
about  it  at  the  end  of  August.  At  that 
time  it  was  expected  to  become  law  on 
the  re-assembly  of  Parliament.  When 
this  bill  is  enacted,  P.  R.  elections  for 
school  boards  will  be  held  from  one 
end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 


The  Scottish  Education  Bill. 

The  Scottish  Education  Bill,  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  Scottish 
school  boards  by  the  Hare  system,  had 


Notes. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Pro- 
gram of  the  National  Municipal  League 
has  recently  decided  to  give  the  Hare 
system  of  P.  R.  its  preference  as  the 
method  of  electing  the  council  in  con- 
nection with  its  Model  Charter.  Hith- 
erto the  Hare  system  has  occupied  in 
the  Model  Charter  only  the  position  of 
one  of  three  equally  recommended  al- 
ternative methods  of  election.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Model  Charter  is  soon  to 
appear  in  a  volume  on  the  League's 
Municipal  Program. 

*  *     * 

In  Denmark  elections  for  the  Polke- 
ting,  by  a  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation, were  held  on  April  23rd, 
1918.  The  election  of  electors  to  the 
Landsting,  also  by  a  P.  R.  system,  was 
held  on  May  1st,  and  the  final  elections 
for  the  Landsting  on  May  11th,  these 
last  by  the  "single  transferable  vote" 
or  Hare  system. 

*  *     * 

Elections  for  the  Dutch  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  new  variety  of 
the  list  system  of  P.  R.  were  held  on 
July  3rd,  1918.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  them  as  the  time  approached. 
These  are  the  first  elections  under  the 
new  electoral  law  adopted  finally  in 
November,  1917. 

*  *     * 

Many  of  the  citizens  who  worked 
hardest  to  establish  the  direct  primary 
system  are  disappointed  in  its  results. 
The  Hare  system  of  P.  R.  does  in  one 
election  all  that  the  advocates  of  direct 
primaries  hope  to  do  in  two.  Those 
who  want  to  know  what  to  do  in  regard 
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to  primaries  should  study  the  workings 
of  P.  R.  in  Ashtabula  and  Kalamazoo. 
For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of 
the  first  election  in  "Kazoo"  see  an 
article  by  Professor  A.  R.  Hatton,  who 
was  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion, in  the  National  Municipal  Revieio 
for  July,  1918. 

*     *     * 

The    Constitutional    Convention    of 
Massachusetts  has  given  serious  con- 


sideration to  compulsory  voting.  When 
we  adopt  a  method  of  voting  which 
makes  practically  every  ballot  effec- 
tive, we  shall  not  need  to  worry  about 
compelling  people  to  vote. 


Chapters  IX  and  X  of  H.  G.  Wells's 
book  In  the  Fourth  Year  (MacMillan, 
1918)  are  devoted  to  the  Hare  system 
of  P.  R. 


Commission-Manager  Cities. 

The  commission  plan  of  government 
for  municipalties  proved  its  superiori- 
ty over  the  old  mayor-council  plan  so 
promptly  that  it  spread  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity  over  the  country.  But 
experience  proved  that  it  had  some  in- 
herent defects.  For  example,  there 
was  sometimes  rivalry  among  the  com- 
missioners, some  placing  the  interests 
of  their  respective  departments  above 
the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
This  division  of  counsel  and  interests 
caused  students  of  the  problem  to  de- 
vise some  means  by  which  this  and 
other  defects  of  the  commission  plan 
might  be  remedied. 

The  commission-manager  plan  re- 
tains the  commission,  but  does  not  give 
its  members  separate  executive  func- 
tions. The  commission  acts  always  as 
a  whole.  It  appoints  a  city-manager, 
who  appoints  the  heads  of  departments, 
and  who  is  responsible  to  the  commis- 


sion for  his  appointees  and  their  effi- 
ciency. The  commission  is  the  law- 
making body,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
voters  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city. 

This  plan  removes  the  defects  of  the 
commission  plan,  and  in  practice  has 
met  the  expectations  of  its  advocates. 
When  the  defects  of  the  commission 
plan  began  to  show  up,  there  was  no 
thought  of  going  back  to  the  old 
mayor-council  plan.  The  only  thought 
was  to  push  on  to  something  better, 
and  the  commission-manager  plan  is 
so  completely  the  "something  better" 
that  it  is  thus  far  regarded  as  the  oest. 

The  danger  of  concentration  of  great 
power  in  few  hands,  involved  in  both 
the  commission  and  the  commission- 
manager  plans,  is  completely  obviated 
by  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call, which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  go 
along  with  both  of  these  plans. 

The  progress  of  the  commission-man- 
ager plan  is  shown  by  the  following 
list,  corrected  to  October,  1918: 


City  Population 

Sumter,    S.    C 10,000 

Hickory,  N.  C 5,200 

Morganton,  N.  C 5,000 

Dayton,   Ohio    140,000 

Springfield,  Ohio    60,000 

Phoenix,  Ariz 25,000 

La  Grande,  Ore 7,000 

Amarillo,   Tex 17,500 

Cadillac,    Mich 9,000 

Montrose,  Colo 4,500 

Jackson,  Mich 45,000 

Manistee,  Mich 13,000 

Taylor,    Tex 10,000 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 5,200 

Denton,   Tex 6,600 

Collinsville,  Okla 7,500 

Mangum,   Okla 4,770 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C 9,000 

Durango,    Colo 6,000 


Date  in  Operation 

Jan.  1913       E 

May  1913 

May  1913 

Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1914 

April  1914 

April  1914 

April  1914 

May  1914 

Sept.  1914 

Nov.  1914 

Jan.  1915 

Mar.  1915 


City  Manager  Salary 

S.    Shuler    $1,500 

J.   W.   Ballew    1500 

W.    R.   Patton    1,500 

J.    E.    Barlow    7,500 

O.  E.  Carr   7,200 

V.  Avery  Thompson 5,000 

Fred    Currey    2,400 

A.   D.   Armstrong    2,400 

Geo.    Johnston    2,000 

C.    C.    Smith 1,400 

A.    W.    D.    Hall     4,000 

P.  H.  Beauvais   2,500 


Walter    Willits    1,400 

P.  J.  Beyette 2,000 

P.   A.   Wright    1,800 

W.    P.    Hearn'e    1,800 

J.  G.  Barnwell 2,800 

A.  F.  Hood  1,800 
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Sherman,   Tex 16,200 

Bakersfield,   Cal 20,000 

Yoakum,  Tex 4,657 

Beaufort,  S.  C 3,500 

Tyler,   Tex 15,000 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 6,500 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 12,000 

Newburgh,  N.  Y 30,000 

Sandusky,   Ohio    23,000 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 55,000 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 21,000 

Westerville,  0 3,000 

Webster  City,  la 6,000 

San  Jose,   Cal 40,000 

Albion,  Mich 8,000 

Brownsville,    Tex 18,000 

Alpena,    Mich 13,000 

San  Angelo,  Tex 15,000 

Petoskey,   Mich 6,000 

Portsmouth,   Va 40,000 

Kingsfort,   Tenn 8,000 

Alameda,  Cal 30,000 

Wichita,    Kan 55,000 

Eldorado,  Kan 5,000 

Bryan,  Texas 7,000 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 15,000 

Goldsboro,   N.   C 11,000 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 44,000 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 142,000 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  ...   14,000 

Madill,    Okla 1,760 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 23,000 

Santa  Barbara,    Cal.    ...    18,000 

Xenia,    0 9,000 

Waltham,   Mass 30,000 

Manchester,  Iowa 3,300 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.   .  .    13,000 

Auburn,  Me 17,000 

Boulder,    Colo 12,000 

Gallipolis,    0 6,000 

S.    Charleston,    0 1,200 

Ocala,  Pla 6,000 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 60,000 

Three  Rivers,    Mich.    6,000 

Birmingham,     Mich 1,500 

Royal   Oak,   Mich 1,200 

Crystal    Falls,    Mich 4,340 

Otsego,     Mich 3,500 

*Sioux    Falls,     S.    D 16,500 

Norfolk,    Va 90,000 

Roanoke,    Va 45,000 

Griffin,   Ga 8,000 

Lubbock,    Tex 2000 

Watertown,   N.   Y 30,000 

Petersburg,    Va 26,000 


April  1915 

April 

1915 

April 

1915 

April 

1915 

April  1915 

April 

1916 

April 

1915 

Jan. 

1916 

Jan. 

1916 

Jan. 

1916 

Jan.  1,' 

1916 

Jan.  1, 

1916 

Jan.  1, 

1916 

July  1, 

1916 

Jan.  1, 

1916 

Jan.  1, 

1916 

April 

1916 

April 

1916 

April  1916 

Jan. 

1917 

Mar. 

1917 

Mar. 

1917 

Mar. 

1917 

Mar. 

1917 

Mar.  23, 

1917 

May 

1917 

July 

1917 

July 

1917 

July  1, 

1917 

Dec.  4, 

1917 

1917 

Jan. 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Jan.  1, 

1918 

Feb.  1 

,  1918 

Mar. 

1918 

April 

1918 

April 

1918 

May 

1918 

May 

1918 

May 

1918 

May 

1918 

Sept. 

1918 

Oct. 

1918 

Dec.  1 

,  1918 

Jan.  1 

,  1919 

Jan. 

1920 

Sept. 

1920 

O.  J.  S.  Ellingson   2,400 

F.  S.  Benson   3,000 

Walter  Lander 2,100 

H.   R.   Pollitzer    1,800 

Clay    Hight    3,000 

Eugene    Masters    

J.  C.   Commander   1,800 

Henry    Wilson    5,000 

G.  M.   Zimmerman    3.600 

Edwin  J.  Fort   5,000 

M.   H.   Turner   2,500 

Ralph  W.  Orebaugh 1,800 

G.  G.  Long 1,800 

W.   C.   Bailey   6,000 

W.    E.    Baumgardner    1,800 

W.  E.  Anderson 3,600 

Chas.    T.    Park 2,500 

E.    L.    Wells    2,500 

Robert  D.  Tripp    2,000 

W.  B.  Bates   4,500 

W.    R.    Pouder    3,000 

Charles  E.  Hewes 4,000 

Louis    R.    Ash    10,000 

Bert    C.    Wells    3,300 

J.  W.  Greer   2,400 

Geo.    R.    Belding    

Edw'd  A.  Beck  (resigned)  3,300 

George  O.  Nagle 8,000 

Fred   T.    Locke    4,000 

A.    R.    Hebenstreit    3,600 

A.    R.    Marsh    1,800 

C.  M.  Osborn 3,600 

R.    A.    Craig    7,500 

Kenyon   Riddle    3,000 

Clarence  A.  Bingham  ...  5,000 

Thomas  Wilson    1,440 

John  H.  Moore  (resigned)  3,600 

H.    G.    Otis     3,600 

E.  O.  Heinrich 4,000 

Edw.  E.  Myers 1,500 

Pearl  Cheney 1,400 

J.   N.  Johnston   (resigned)  .... 

Harry  H.  Freeman    4,200 

O.   O.   Johnson    

G.  A.  Abbott 

T.  F.  Older 1,800 

D.  H.    Sanders    2,400 

H.    A.    McKee    1,800 

Chas.   E.  Ashburner    9,000 


*  Charter  declared  unconstitutional. 

There  are  74  in  this  list.  But  the 
City-Manager  Association,  whose  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer is  H.  G.  Otis,  City- 
Manager  of  Auburn,  Maine,  puts  out  a 
list  of  "Manager"  cities  which  includes 
these  74,  and  48  more.  The  48  are  not 
strictly  commission-manager  cities.  The 
term  "manager"  is  denned  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  City-Managers'  Associa- 
tion as:  "Any  person  who  is  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  a  municipality  ap- 
pointed by  its  legislative  body."  Thus 
there  is  progress  of  the  "manager" 
plan  under  circumstances  not  favor- 
able to  including  the  commission  plan 


with  it.  Students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment give  distinct  preference  to  the 
commission-manager  plan,  but  the  man- 
ager plan  alone  is  welcomed  as  a  dis- 
tinct advance  where  the  commission 
cannot  also  be  included.  Municipali- 
ties are  frequently  restrained  from  go- 
ing as  far  as  they  wish  by  the  lack  of 
permissive  state  legislation. 


Hon.  James  W.  Bucklin,  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  writes:  "I  think  the 
April  Equity  the  ablest  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine yet  issued.  I  was  specially  im- 
pressed with  "International  Talk"  and 
"How  Many  Governors  Has  Your  State?" 
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We  are  frequently  asked  for  information  concerning  direct  primaries,  and 
as  we  have  never  attempted  to  collect  and  tabulate  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, we  are  unable  to  offer  original  matter.  We  have  also  found  it  difficult  to 
find  others  who  have  made  investigations  along  this  line.  One  of  the  latest 
inquiries  came  from  Mary  Sumner  Boyd,  chairman  Research  Dept.,  Bureau  of 
Suffrage  Education,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  We  gave  all  the  ref- 
erences known  to  us,  and  she  has  had  better  success  in  finding  such  informa- 
tion than  we  had.  She  used  valuable  lists  prepared  by  the  National  Municipal 
League,  and  she  collected  some  data  herself.  She  kindly  sent  us  all  in  her 
possession,  which  is  here  presented.  Investigations  are  now  under  way  which 
will  bring  the  information  up  to  date. 


States  Having 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Michigan 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New   Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New   York 

North  Carolina 


Some  Form  of 

1911,  page  421 

1909,  page  506 
1910,  page  15 


1911,  page  218 
1906,  page  740 
1911,  page  570 


1905,   chapter   99 


1911 


Direct  Primary  Election  Laws. 

Modified. 

State-wide ;    direct. 

Modified. 

State-wide ;    direct. 

Direct. 

Rudimentary  general  law. 

Local;    direct  or  indirect. 

Optional;     state-wide;     direct    or    in- 
direct. 

Rudimentary;      chiefly     under     party 
rules. 

State-wide;    direct. 

State-wide;    direct. 

Partly    mandatory;     partly    optional; 
optional;    local;    direct. 

Mandatory;    state-wide;    direct. 

Mandatory;    state-wide;    direct. 

Optional;    state-wide;    direct. 

State-wide ;    direct. 

Direct. 

Optional. 

Direct. 

State-wide ; 
offices). 

State-wide; 

State-wide  ; 

State-wide; 

Modified. 

State-wide  ; 

State-wide; 

State-wide; 

State-wide; 


direct    (except   for    state 

direct, 
direct, 
direct. 


direct, 
direct, 
direct, 
direct. 
Partly  state-wide;  partly  local;  direct 

features  optional. 
Mandatory  and   optional;    local;    rudi- 
mentary. 
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North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


State-wide ;    direct. 
1910,  page  42      Direct    (except   for   state  offices).   Di- 

.    rect  candidates  for  Congress. 

State-wide ;    direct. 

State-wide;    direct. 

State-wide;    direct    (except   for    state 
offices). 

Local;  direct  or  indirect. 

State-wide ;    Rudimentary. 

State-wide;    direct. 

State-wide;    direct. 

State-wide;    direct. 
l911,  chapter  126      Modified. 

Mandatory;   rudimentary. 

Optional;  rudimentary. 

State-wide ;   direct. 

Optional ;   rudimentary. 

State- wide ;    direct. 
1911,  chapter  23      Direct. 


February    28,    1912. 


Arizona 
California 

Colorado 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa 


Kansas 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Direct  Primary 
States  Having  Mandatory  Law. 

1909,  chapter    24. 

1911,  chapter  398,  Amended,  1911,  chapter  17,  extra 
session. 

1910,  page  15. 

1909,  page  196,  Amended,  1911,  page  571. 

1910,  page  47,  Special  session. 

1907,  chapter  51,  Supplement,  Sec.  1087. 
1909,  chapter  69. 

1911,  chapter  59. 

1908,  chapter  54,  General  Statutes,  Sec.  3289. 

1909,  chapter  136. 

1906,  chapter  49, 

1907,  chapter  21,  Extra  session. 

1907,  chapter  27,  Extra  session. 

1908,  chapter  100. 

1910,  chapter  240. 

1911,  chapter  199. 

1911,  chapter  550. 

1912,  chapter  274. 
1912,  chapter  446. 

1909,  chapter  281. 
1911,  chapter  279. 

1899,  chapter  349,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  Sec.  181. 
1901,  chapter  216. 
1907,  chapter  226. 
1909,  chapter  95. 
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Mississippi 

1906, 

chapter  111,  Sec.    3697,    ( 

1910, 

chapter  208. 

1910, 

chapter  209. 

Missouri 

1909, 

page  481. 

1911, 

page  242. 

Nebraska 

1899, 

chapter     27. 

1903, 

chapter     40. 

1907, 

chapter     52. 

1909, 

chapter     49,  50. 

1911, 

chapter     46. 

Nevada 

1909, 

page  273;  1911,  page  342. 

1912, 

Revised  Laws,  Sec,  1736. 

New  Jersey 

1903, 

page  603. 

Code. 


New  York 
North    Dakota 


Oklahoma 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


1904,  page  416. 

1906,  page  498. 

1907,  page  697,  Compiled    Statutes,  v.  2,  Sees.  285,  310. 
1909,  page  160. 

1911,  page  762. 

1912,  page  776. 

1911,  chapter  891   (much  restricted). 

1907,  chapter  109. 

1911,  chapter  207,  211,  212,  213,  208 

National  delegates. 

1909,  chapter  34,  Compiled  laws,  partly  repealed  by 

1910,  chapter  54. 
General  Code,  v.  1,  Sec.  4948,  et  seq. 

1910,  page  41,  page  104,    page    162. 

1911,  page  119. 

Article   V,    Section   7,   new   constitution. 

1905,  chapter      1,  Lord's  Laws,  v.  2,  Sec.  3349. 
1911,  chapter  263. 

1906,  chapter     10. 

1907,  chapter  160. 
1911,  page  43. 

A  good  primary  law  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters 

November  5,  1918. 
1909,  chapter  102. 
1905,  chapter     11. 
1907,  page  328. 
1909,  page  451. 
1911,  page  18. 
1907,  chapter  209. 
1909,  chapter     82. 
1907,  chapter  666. 
1909,  chapter  372. 

chapter  464. 
1911,  chapter     47. 

chapter     54. 

chapter  200. 

chapter  300. 
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chapter  610. 

chapter  664. 

1912, 

chapter     22,  Special   session. 

Wyoming 

1911, 

chapter    23. 
Nominations. 

State 

U.  S.  Senator 

U.  S.  Congressman 

Pres.  Electors 

Alabama 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Arizona 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Arkansas 

Primary 

California 

Primary 

Primary 

Convention 

Colorado 

States  Assemblies      Dist.  Assemblies 

States  Assem- 

composed   of    dele 

blies 

gates  from  cos.  in 

various  districts. 

Connecticut 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

Delaware 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

Florida 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Georgia 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Illinois 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Indiana 

Primary 

District   Primaries 

Primary 

Idaho 

Primary 

Primary 

State  Central 
Committee 

Iowa 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Kansas 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Kentucky 

Primary 

Primary 

Party  Conv. 

Louisiana 

Primary 

Primary 

Convention 

Maine 

Primary 

Primary 

Convention 

Maryland 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Mass. 

Primary 

Primary 

Convention 

Michigan 

Primary 

Primary 

Convention 

Minnesota 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Mississippi 

Primary 

Primary 

Convention 

Missouri 

State  Primary            Dist.  Primary 

Convention 

Montana 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Nevada 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

N.   Carolina 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

New  York 

Primary 

Primary 

State  Commit- 
tees 

Nebraska 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

N.  Dakota 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

New   Mexico 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

Ohio 

Primary 

Primary 

Convention 

Oklahoma 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Oregon 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Pennsylvania 

Primary 

Primary 

Named  by 
nominee  for 
Pres.  or 
Vice-Pres. 

Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention 
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Rhode  Island 

S.  Dakota 
Tennessee 


S.  Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Utah 


State  convention         Congressional 

convention  State  Conv. 

Primary  Primary  Primary 

"Senators,  congressmen  and  presidential  electors  are 
nominated  in  whatever  manner  please  governing  com- 
mittee of  party  to  which  candidate  belong.  It  can  be 
and  is  done  by  primary  elections,  conventions  or  com- 
mittee  selections." — Sneed    (Sect,   of   State). 


Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Convention 


Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Convention 


Primary 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 

Convention 


The  Single  Executive. 

By  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin. 
[Ex-Governor  of  Rhode   Island.] 

That  executive  power  should  be 
vested  in  a  single  individual  was  the 
decision  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution. 

This  provision,  derived  from  the 
great  French  writer,  Montesquieu, 
was  not  copied  by  the  framers  of  the 
state  constitutions.  In  Rhode  Island 
it  was  wholly  ignored. 

In  the  town  of  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  its  town  council  is  composed 
of  five  members.  Its  executive  duties, 
until  recently,  were  performed  by 
seven  standing  committees  of  three 
members  each,  to  wit:  Accounts  and 
Claims,  Education,  Highways  and 
Bridges,  Street  Lights,  Town  Proper- 
ty, Hydrants  and  Drinking  Fountains, 
Police. 

Whenever  a  citizen  of  the  town  ob- 
served something  which  needed  at- 
tention by  one  of  the  committees  he 
would  notify  the  chairman.  That  offi- 
cial might  call  his  committee  togeth- 
er to  debate  the  matter,  and  then  take 
such  action  as  the  majority  agreed 
upon. 

The  present  reform  council,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time  in  the  history 


of  the  town,  constituted  each  of  its 
committees  of  one  person  only.  Con- 
sequently, whenever  a  defect  is  ob- 
served by  anyone  in  a  bridge  or 
street,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notify 
Andrew  J.  Currier,  the  Committee  on 
Highways  and  Bridges,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  attended  to  at  once. 

By  means  of  this  simple  change  we 
have  in  this  town,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  commission  form  of 
government,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  so  many  cities  throughout  the 
country.  What  has  been  done  here 
may  be  applied  generally  wherever 
the  New  England  system  of  town  gov- 
ernment exists.  Our  experience 
serves  to  confirm  the  theory  that  a 
single  medium  fixes  responsibility  and 
secures  a  far  better  execution  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances. 

Lonsdale,  R.  I. 


Massachusetts   Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  adjourned  Constitutional  Con- 
vention from  1917  reconvened  June  12, 
1918,  in  Boston.  It  was  faced  by  170 
committee  reports,  embracing  230  origi- 
nal proposals  left  over  from  the  pre- 
vious session.  Many  of  these  were 
well-digested  basic  proposals  backed  by 
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either  the  unanimous  committee  or  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee proposing  the  same.  But  the 
convention  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
thinking  mood.  It  swept  these  proposi- 
tions away  summarily.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  carefully  pre- 
pared plan  for  strengthening  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  government.  The 
two  chambers  of  the  "General  Court" 
with  their  numerous  members  remain; 
however,  the  powers  of  the  legislature, 
continued  under  the  archaic  name 
"General  Court,"  are  somewhat  in- 
creased, but  not  to  an  extent  that  will 
surprise  other  states.  The  convention 
adjourned  Aug.  22d. 

Last  summer  the  convention  submit- 
ted, in  time  for  the  election  last  No- 
vember, three  amendments  —  absentee 
voting,  authorizing  state  and  cities  to 
supply  necessaries  of  life  in  war  or 
public  exigency,  and  the  so-called  "anti- 
aid  amendment,"  all  of  which  were 
adopted  by  the  voters.  Too  late  for 
submission  in  November,  1917,  the  con- 
vention adopted  the  much  -  discussed 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amendment. 
This  amendment,  together  with  18 
others,  19  in  all,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  Nov.   5,  1918. 

Of  these  18  amendments  proposed  by 
the  convention  this  year,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  There  is  nothing 
new  nor  that  goes  to  the  root  of  gov- 
ernment in  any  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  objectionable.  Most 
of  them  are  little  things  to  serve  con- 
venience, as  the  5th  amendment  giving 
the  legislature  power  to  recess  for 
thirty  days  instead  of  being  limited  to 
two  days;  or  to  slightly  relieve  the  ar- 
chaism of  the  old  constitution  and 
bring  it  up  to  the  average  state  consti- 
tution. Perhaps  the  best  amendment 
of  the  lot  is  the  12th,  which  is:  "Every 
charter,  franchise  or  act  of  incorpora- 
tion shall  forever  remain  subject  to 
revocation  and  amendment."  This  will 
make  decisions  like  the  famous  Dart- 


mouth College  decision  impossible  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  16th  amendment  provides  for  a 
budget,  to  be  submitted  by  the  gov- 
ernor, but  the  legislature  "may  in- 
crease, decrease,  add  or  omit  items." 
We  do  not  see  how  this  will  interfere 
with  the  old  "log-rolling"  evil.  How- 
ever, the  same  amendment  gives  the 
item  veto  to  the  governor.  This  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  resolute  governor  can 
check  the  old  "log-rolling"  evil. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
active  opposition  to  any  of  the  amend- 
ments except  the  reactionary  opposi- 
tion to  the  I.  and  R.  amendment,  which 
is  operating  under  the  "Association  for 
Representative  Government"  as  a  cam- 
ouflage— as  though  the  I.  and  R.  advo- 
cates were  opposed  to  representative 
government! 


Arkansas    Constitutional 
Convention. 

Instead  of  the  usual  way  of  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  amendments  to  the  old 
constitution,  the  Arkansas  Constitu- 
tional Convention  has  submitted  an  en- 
tire new  constitution  to  be  voted  on  at 
a  special  election  December  14.  It  is  a 
long  document,  which  evidently  must 
be  taken  entire  or  rejected  entire.  It 
is  true  to  the  type  of  the  ordinary  state 
constitution,  and  contains  much  matter 
that  is  statutory  instead  of  belonging 
to  the  frame  of  government.  This,  of 
course,  is  true  of  all  the  state  constitu- 
tions as  at  present  constructed. 

Two  radical  features  are  included, 
which,  however,  do  not  deal  with 
methods  of  state  government.  They  are 
"The  right  to  vote  or  to  hold  office  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  sex;"  and  a  very  strict  prohibition 
article.  Further  than  these  two  items 
the  new  constitution  is  not  a  notable 
one.  It  injures  the  present  I.  and  R. 
provision  in  that  for  constitutional 
amendments  it  requires  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  for  governor,  and  for 
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either  amendments  or  statutes  it  re- 
quires a  distribution  of  signatures  in 
twenty  counties  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  designated  percentage  of 
Ttters  in  such  counties. 

The  vote  will  be  a  test  of  very  com- 
plex sentiment.  Some  will  vote  for  it 
because  it  favors  woman  suffrage;  and 
some  will  vote  against  it  for  the  same 
reason.  The  same  concerning  prohibi- 
tion. But  as  it  is  likely  to  concentrate 
all  the  grievances,  the  consolidated  op- 
position is  likely  to  be  so  strong  as  to 
lead  to  defeat,  as  is  usual  with  con- 
glomerate submissions.  The  only  real 
test  of  sentiment  is  to  permit  its  direct 
amd  concrete  expression  on  definite 
subjects  separately. 

Both  the  Massachusetts  and  Arkan- 
sas constitutional  conventions  have 
fallen  down.  They  did  not  lift  them- 
selves above  the  conception  of  the  ordi- 
nary out-worn  type  of  state  govern- 
ment. Their  final  acts  are  such  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing 
as  the  short  ballot;  the  advantages  of 
concentrated  authority  and  power,  com- 
bined with  popular  control;  the  single 
legislative  house,  etc.  Their  final  de- 
cisions show  how  slowly  improvements 
im  the  processes  of  government  are  put 
into  actual  use. 

Private  enterprise  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor advances  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
improved  methods  are  put  into  prac- 
tise with  feverish  rapidity;  but  politi- 
cal progress  goes  at  a  snail's  pace. 


The  Situation  in  Arkansas. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

October  11,  1918. 
Dear   Dr.    Taylor  : — 

Id  reply  to  your  request  for  a  short  arti- 
cle relative  to  sentiment  in  Arkansas 
towards  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
State  which  is  to  be  submitted  at  a  special 
election  in  December :  Opinion  is  divided, 
to  what  extent  is  doubtful,  but  if  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Farmers'  State  Union  and  also 
that  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  is 
a  fair  index  of  popular  sentiment  the  pro- 
posed constitution  will  be  defeated,  the 
former    organization    opposing    it    for    its 


failure  to  provide  for  a  graduated  land 
tax,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  provision  in  requiring  a 
majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  gov- 
ernor to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution instead  of  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  measure.  The  Farmers' 
Union  also  demanded  the  recall,  a  propo- 
sition that  met  with  no  favor  from  the 
constitutional  convention. 

The  convention  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  regarded  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion as  an  improvement  over  the  present 
one,  and  having  many  progressive  and  de- 
sirable features,  but  regarded  the  unpro- 
gressive  features  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  provision  as  prohibitive  of 
direct  legislation  in  the  State,  and  there- 
fore refused  to  endorse  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, while  it  did  not  think  advisable 
to  oppose  it  beyond  the  extent  of  calling 
attention  to  its  reactionary  initiative  and 
referendum  provision. 

The  principal  objections  are  to  those 
features  requiring  a  majority  of  the  totaft 
vote  cast  for  governor  in  an  election,  and 
that  of  the  signatures  on  petitions  that 
one-half  of  the  total  number  each  one  of 
twenty  counties  is  entitled  to  be  secured. 

Both  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  feel  that  with  a  fair 
and  equitable  Initiative  and  Referendum 
law  that  a  truly  democratic  government 
can  be  had,  and  can  be  had  in  no  other 
way,  hence  their  insistence  on  this  point. 
Very   truly, 

L.    H.    Moore, 
Sec.-Treas.   Ark.   State  Fed.   Labor. 


New     Hampshire     Constitutional 
Convention. 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  Coun- 
selors, Mr.  Geo.  H.  Duncan,  of  Bast 
Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  for  the  following: 

This  week  I  have  been  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  I  find  I  was  a 
fairly  true  prophet,  for  it  met  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  fifth,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  ad- 
journed on  Friday,  the  7th,  at  3  P.  M., 
without  having  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, and  having  discussed  only  one. 
The  adjournment  is  "to  the  call  of  a 
committee  composed  of  the  President 
and  ten  other  delegates,  to  be  called 
at  the  pleasure  of  a  majority,  but  in 
any  event  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  declaration  of  peace."  Immedi- 
ately upon  assembling  a  motion  to  the 
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same  effect  was  made,  but  after  a 
strenuous  fight  it  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  180  V2  to  167%.  Several  amend- 
ments were  then  introduced,  the  first 
being  a  proposal  to  allow  the  legisla- 
ture to  allow  the  taxation  of  growing 
timber  at  a  different  rate  from  other 
property.  This  was  discussed  on 
Thursday,  it  being  supported  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Forests  and  by  the  State  For- 
estry Commission,  and  opposed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tax  Commission,  him- 
self the  President  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  defeated  157  to  122,  although 
the  same  proposition  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  same  Tax  Commission  in 
1912  (the  Tax  Commission  composed 
of  exactly  the  same  men,  I  mean),  and 
submitted  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote  of  the  convention  of  that  year. 

This  fight  on  forest  taxation  showed 
that  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
to  agree  on  the  submission  of  any 
amendments,  since,  while  a  slight  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  were  in  favor 
of  doing  something,  on  any  specific 
proposition  the  delegates  who  wished 
nothing  done  would  stick  together  in 
opposition,  and  enough  others  to  make 
a  majority  would  be  found  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  special  proposition.  On 
Friday,  therefore,  the  adjournment 
proposition  was  fought  out  again,  and 
passed  by  a  vote  of  225  to  79%. 

In  all,  twenty  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, including  three  providing  for 
submission  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments by  the  legislature,  five  relating 
to  taxation,  two  relating  to  the  size  of 
the  legislature,  one  abolishing  the 
Governor's  Council,  one  for  the  I.  &  R., 
and  the  others  minor  matters.  I  in- 
troduced one  for  legislative  submis- 
sion, also  the  I.  &  R.  and  one  provid- 
ing for  a  single-chambered  legislature 
of  100  members,  to  be  chosen  for  two 
years,  to  sit  twice  a  year,  and  to  be 
chosen  by  the  "Hare-Spence  system," 
five  each  from  twenty  districts.     All 


these  resolutions  are  to  be  printed  for 
the  study  of  the  delegates. 

Each  delegate  received  $9.00  for  his 
three  days'  work,  and  as  the  ostensible, 
though  not  the  real,  reason  for  ad- 
journment was  so  that  the  members 
could  get  home  and  attend  to  war 
work,  it  was  voted  that  the  delegates 
accept  their  pay  in  Thrift  Stamps. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  New  Hamp- 
shire hasn't  a  free  hand  in  taxation. 
We  have  the  general  property  tax,  and 
all  taxes  must  be  proportional,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  again  and 
again,  in  moot  cases  submitted  by  the 
legislatures,  that  the  valuation  and  tax 
on  all  classes  of  property  must  be  the 
same,  although  it  is  possible  to  totally 
exempt  any  class  of  property  from  tax- 
ation. As  for  other  progressive  mat- 
ters, Nashua  is  still  the  only  point 
that  saves  us  from  blackness  on  your 
map. 


Illinois  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion? 

A  question  mark  is  put  after  the 
above  heading,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The 
voters  of  Illinois  will,  next  Novem- 
ber, decide  whether  or  not  there  shall 
be  a  constitutional  convention  in  Illi- 
nois. If  decided  affirmatively,  the 
General  Assembly  shall  determine  the 
time  and  place  of  its  meeting,  which 
must  be  within  three  months  after  the 
election.  The  Legislative  Reference  Bu- 
reau, Springfield,  111.,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  of  156  pages  entitled  "Con- 
stitutional Conventions  in  Illinois." 
This  is  both  historical  and  suggestive. 
It  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  dele- 
gates when  they  are  chosen. 

Among  the  "Problems  likely  to  be 
considered  by  a  convention,*'  eight 
pages,  beginning  on  page  100,  are 
given  to  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum. Perhaps  there  will  never  be 
another    state    constitutional    conven- 
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tioii  in  which  this  subject  will  not  be 
prominently  considered.  It  was  the 
chief  reason  for  calling  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention  last  summer, 
which  spent  so  many  weeks  debating 
the  I.  and  R.  that  it  must  meet 
again  this  summer  to  complete  its  la- 
bors. The  Massachusetts  debate  last 
summer  should  be  considered  as  set- 
tling the  matter  affirmatively  for  all 
time.  We  hope  that  the  corpor- 
ation element  in  the  Illinois  conven- 
tion will  not  fight  against  the  inevi- 
table so  doggedly  and  so  long  as  did 
that  element  in  Massachusetts;  and 
we  hope  that  the  progressives  in  Illi- 
nois will  succeed  in  getting  a  shorter, 
simpler  and  less  restricted  I.  and  R. 
provision  than  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
vision. 


Need    for    Liberty    in    Local 
Government. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  have  proven  their 
genius  in  the  sphere  of  government, 
but  certain  imperfections  still  cling 
to  their  methods  that  seem  like  bar- 
nacles on  the  great  ship  of  state. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  a  speech 
delivered  in  1909  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
at  Montreal: 

There  is  one  thing  which  always  strikes 
me  in  the  position  today  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  It  is  understood 
that  it  is  congested,  loaded  and  over- 
loaded with  petty  interests  and  trifling 
questions.  You  may  have  one  day  in 
that  august  assembly — the  most  august 
the  world  has  ever  seen — a  discussion 
upon  the  fate  of  empires,  or  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  or  the  highest  con- 
cerns of  war  and  peace;  the  following 
day  a  debate  upon  a  road  ditch  in 
Wales,  a  loch  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, or  a  piece  of  bog  in  Ireland.  The 
greatest  possible  problems  that  ever  en- 
gaged the  anxious  attention  of  legisla- 
tors and  the  most  petty,  trifling  inter- 
ests alternately  engage  the  attention  of 
the  same  men.  There  is  something  in 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  not  consistent  with 
the   sphere   of   action    which   ought   to   be 


reserved  to  an  imperial  Parliament  such 
as    the    British    Parliament. 

How  this  reminds  us  of  some  of 
our  state  legislatures;  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example;  and  the  great 
Bay  State  has  just  had  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  that  body  did 
not  provide  for  a  discontinuance  of 
trivialities  in  the  state  legislature. 
The  state  body  will  continue  to  per- 
form functions  that  should  be  per- 
formed by  city  and  town  councils. 

This  evil  is  a  double  one.  A  body 
like  the  British  Parliament  or  a  state 
legislature  should  not  be  burdened 
by  affairs  that  interest  only  the  lo- 
calities affected,  most  of  which  locali- 
ties are  distant  from  the  seat  of  gen- 
eral government.  The  members  of 
the  central  legislature  cannot  know 
concerning  the  local  needs  of  distant 
places,  and  these  members  should  be 
free  to  concentrate  their  attention 
upon  the  large  and  general  problems 
of  state.  On  the  other  hand,  every  lo- 
cality should  have  liberty  in  purely 
local  affairs. 

This  is  a  principle  that  should  apply 
everywhere.  Wherever  this  princi- 
ple is  absent,  localities  are  in  more  or 
less  bondage,  and  important  legis- 
lative bodies  are  burdened  with  the 
petty  affairs  of  distant  localities  con- 
cerning which  they  cannot  be  pre- 
pared to  act  with  special  wisdom,  and 
their  attention  is  thus  drawn  from  the 
general  and  larger  problems,  which 
should  be  their  special  province. 


Only  22  of  our  48  States  have  "legis- 
latures"; 21  of  our  States  have  "gen- 
eral assemblies."  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  the  law-making 
body  is  called  "the  general  court." 
Oregon,  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
have  a  "legislative  assembly." 


Calvin  B.  Power,  80  years  "young," 
of  Fayette  City,  Pa.,  sent  $1  for  exti-a 
copies  of  April  Equity  to  help  "spread 
the    light"    in    "International    Talk." 
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Victory  or  Defeat? 

We  have  saved  the  civilization  of  France,  of  England,  of  Italy,  and  perhaps 
all  other  types  of  civilization  except  that  of  the  German  autocracy.  We  have 
saved  all  these  peoples  from  indescribable  suffering  and  incalculable  losses.  We 
have  saved  the  world  from  becoming  a  Germanized  world,  with  all  that  German 
domination  would  mean,. 

And  ivhat  do  we  get  for  this  incalculable  service?  We  ask  for  not  one  foot  of 
territory,  nor  for  any  special  privilege  of  any  kind. 

We  have  sacrificed  many  precious  lives  and  many  billions  of  dollars.  And 
for  what?  For  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  If  toe  do  not  get  that,  our  sacri- 
fices are  toasted.  If  we  do  get  that,  our  sacrifices  will  be  the  best  investment 
that  we  ever  made. 

Why  do  toe  want  the  future  peace  of  the  world?  Because  we  now  know  that 
no  great  nation  can  be  assured  of  peace  unless  all  great  nations  are  assured  of 
peace. 

And  how  can  all  great  nations  be  assured  of  peace?  By  harmonizing, 
mrntvjxlizing  and  unifying  all  interests  external  to  the  local  affairs  of  each. 
There  is  no  other  way.  If  this  war  should  not  result  in  a  permanent  association 
of  at  least  the  peoples  associated  in  this  war  against  Germany,  then  our  victory 
will  be  a  failure. 

The  victory  of  the  Germany  autocracy,  with  the  blotting  out  of  the  liberal 
flags  of  the  earth,  was  unthinkable.  Let  us  consider  equally  unthinkable  the 
falling  apart  again  into  independent  and  competing  units,  the  nations  so  glori- 
ously associated  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Germany.  If  close  association  and 
co-operation  are  necessary  in  war,  why  not  use  these  same  valuable  methods  in 
peace? 

Would  it  not  be  a  tragic  error  to  fail  to  use  in  peace  the  valuable  lesson  that 
we  have  learned  in  this  war?  If  we  should  commit  this  tragic  error,  our  punish- 
ment will  be  another  war. 

Governmental  Machinery. 

Every  municipality  has  organs  of  government.  Some  of  these  organs  are 
on  duty  all  the  time.  The  legislative  part  of  the  machinery  comes  together  and 
functions  at  regular  intervals.  Every  state  has  its  machinery  of  government, 
some  parts  of  the  machinery  in  constant  service,  other  parts  on  duty  at  stated 
times.  These  organic  frames  or  fabrics  of  government  are  the  basis  of  civiliza- 
tion. Without  them  there  would  be  universal  anarchy,  in  which  no  institution 
of  civilization  could  exist. 

ls/o  machinery  to  facilitate  and  control  international  relations  has  ever  been 
devised  and  put  into  operation.  Hence  international  anarchy  and  war.  If  we 
do  not  end  this  war  with  at  least  a  start  at  the  construction  and  operation  of 
international  governmental  machinery,  our  victory  in  this  war  will  not  be  a 
real  victory. 

Peace  Preserving  Conference  With  Annual  Sessions. 

Is  federation  too  strong  a  word  to  use  internationally?  It  is  the  only  word 
that  expresses  what  is  necessary  for  future  peace.  Let  us  begin  the  process  as 
mildly  and  as  moderately  as  possible — but  let  us  begin.  Let  us  say,  at  least, 
that  the  governments  now  associated  in  war  and  victory  and  the  making  of 
peace  shall  designate  representatives  to  meet  together  at  least  once  every  year 
for  the  continuance  of  peace.  That  is  a  beginning  that  will  not  frighten  the 
most  staid  and  fixed  nationalist. 

Soon  these  annual  meetings  will  propose  further  organs  of  international 
government.  Some  would  say  an  international  court.  But  a  court  is  not  much 
without  a  government  behind  it.  So  far  so  good,  but  farther  would  be  better. 
The  annual  sessions  of  the  Peace  Preserving  Conference  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  international  governmental  organs  in  response  to  growing  world 
sentimpnt.  Let  American  popular  sentiment  demand  at  least  such  a  body, 
with  annual  sessions,  with  power  to  act  for  world  peace,  with  its  doors  open  for 
nations  which  were  neutral  in  this  war,  and  even  to  the  allies  of  Germany  in  this 
vomr  and  to  Germany  herself,  when  duly  qualified  for  such  association. 
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